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ie ma sHIS old 


dear » of 


mother earth 
ours has a strange 
2 medley of pleasures to 
) offer her children, but 
there are few in her gift 
on comparable to the joy 
£ Er =< of exploring new coun- 
try. Though the explorer and the pio- 
neer have been busy many years in the 
Northland, still there are a few lovely 
spots, unexplored and unmapped, run- 
ning “‘north of Fifty-three.” For some 
months rumors had been coming to me 
of the existence of a huge peak, with 
fine display of snow and ice, lying more 
than one hundred miles northwest of 
Mt. Robson as the crow is supposed to 
fy. This mountain is unquestionably 
the only northern rival of Mt. Robson 
in beauty and grandeur. Beyond this 
peak, it was said, the mountain ranges 
are low and soon merge into the blue 
foothills of the Peace. The big new 
Ice Mountain was thus evidently the 
predominant northernmost peak in the 
Canadian Rockies. 

Along the Continental Divide north 
and west of Mt. Robson lies only new 
country, the government topographical 
survey extending only twenty miles 
north of this peak. During six weeks 
of the past summer I made an ex- 
pedition into this new country. My 
companions were Miss Margaret Sprin- 
gate, of Winnipeg, a member of the Al- 
pine Club of Canada; Donald Phillips, 
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our chief guide, who, in 1909, with the 
Rev. G. B. Kinney, accomplished the 
first ascent of Mt. Robson; and a second 
guide, Bert Wilkins. We explored an 
area between 119° and 121° west longi- 
tude, and between 53° and 54° north 
latitude; our point “farthest north” 
was attained by trails largely of our own 
making, a distance of about two hundred 
miles northwest of Robson Station. It 
was here that we definitely located and 
explored the Big Ice Mountain. 

It began at Winnipeg in June. “Why 
shouldn’t we go in and have a look at 
that big mountain?” Miss Springate and 
| had asked each other. She, a hardy 
Englishwoman, was keen for roughing 
it; | was at home on the trail. It was 
inevitable that our trip should material- 
ize into something worth while. All 
winter, a trip into the Mt. Robson coun- 
try was uppermost in our minds. 

‘“There’s a fine new country beyond 
the Smoky,” the Alpine Club moun- 
taineers had said. They had glimpsed 
it from the peaks of the Robson coun- 
try. Obviously, here was a chance for per- 
sonal achievement—not merely achieve- 
ment for public approbation, but 
achievement for our own pure delight. 
Here was a chance to see what on the 
government maps was only a_ blank 
white spot. Who knew, save a solitary 
Indian or two, what was hidden in the 
recesses of those dense forests and for- 
bidding ranges? 
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go whither we knew not, 
summer only could reveal; to do the 
individual thing which we ourselves had 
chosen, and to do it because, in obtaining 
bit of real knowledge hitherto unob- 
tained, it gave unmeasurable satisfac- 
tion—these things in themselves thrilled 
us. ‘They were sufficient reasons for our 
going. 

On July 29th we left Jaspar on the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway for Grant 
Brook on the Fraser River, twenty miles 
west of Yellow Head Pass. Here Phil- 
lips’s outht met us and we took the trail 
north to Moose Pass, from which point 
we planned to make a reconnaissance 
climb for the purpose of determining our 
route to the Big Mountain. Here let 
me explain that such wilderness travel 
is done on horseback, the food being 
carried on the backs of pack-horses. An 
outht, in the vernacular of the region, is 
the horses and their equipment. These 
cayuses, the northern horses are 
called, can go wherever a man can go 
without using his hands; but naturally 
there are man) places where the “ pas- 
senger”’ from motives of comfort, pre- 
caution, or sheer fright will prefer to 
walk and lead the cayuse. In fact, even 
in easy mountain travel | infinitely pre- 
fer to walk more than half the way. 

The trail up the Moose is bad beyond 
description, but every mile of difficulty 
on the lower trail has its compensation 
in the vast flower-filled slopes of Moose 
Pass. Here at timber-line are acres of 
brilliant blue lupine growing to the 
height of two feet, at the summit are 
miles of forget-me-nots, while on the 
stretches between were counted twenty- 
nine species of blooming Alpine plants. 
The mountain uplands had put on their 
loveliest colors—pink, blue, orange, red, 
and lavender—a riot of bloom as far as 
the eye could see. 

We pitched our camp at tree-line on 
the west side of the pass, and from it we 
made, in the ascent of Mt. Pamm,' our 
first reconnaissance for the purpose of lo- 
cating the mountain of our quest. It was 
here that we had our first view of “Mt. 
Kitchi.” It rose, a great white pyramic, 


' The “Me 
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name Pamm ” 


has not been ap- 


proved by the Geographic Board at Ortawa, and 
is used merely for identification. 
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save 
vaguely; to see what the weeks of the 





shining out through the distant haze o; 
the horizon, and lifted its glaciated hea: 
far above the black peaks of its imm« 
diate environment. We _ conjectured 
the distance of the peak to be eighty Oo! 
ninety miles. In fact, so near did it ap 
pear that it now seemed comparativel 
certain that we could reach it in the tim: 
allotted for our expedition. Moreover. 
we trusted unconditionally in the ability 
of “Curlie” Phillips as a guide in new 
country. 

Our plunge into the wilderness was 
made northward along the Big Smoky, a 
large tributary of the Peace, which heads 
in the Robson glacier. The weather 
was unspeakably vile on the first two 
days out, but this we welcomed, as it 
meant the subsidence of the Smoky, a 
sizable glacial river whose fords are not 
to be taken lightly in a high stage of 
water. 

The first four days out there was a 
trail extremely rough, but more or less 
distinct, down the Smoky, up Glacier: 
Creek, and over Bess Pass and Jack 
Pine Pass to the head-waters of the Jack 
Pine. Old Salamo, an intelligent In- 
dian from Grande Cache, had hunted in 
this region years before, and he had an 
engineer's eye for routes of least resis- 
tance, though portions of them lay over 
passes of at least 6,500 feet altitude. 
Phillips himself had trapped along the 
Main Jack Pine and the Middle Fork 
and had led hunting-parties over these 
passes. Our first piece of bad going 
was on the big hill at the Smoky Canon. 
The trail is extremely steep, and for 
about two hundred feet down it fol- 
lows the edge of the river, less than two 
feet wide and at least seventy feet above 
the water. Before taking our outfit 
over, our men worked for two hours 
cutting trees to build out the trail and 
filling in with broken rocks to insure 
footing. The horses came over the 
steep descent most cautiously, testing 
every step and sniffing occasionally at 
a cayuse skeleton bleaching at the foot 
of the precipice. 

The approach to Bess Shoulder, the 
descent on the north side, and the ap- 
proach to Jack Pine Pass had been very 
steep, rising and descending 1,500 feet 
in less than a mile, but the descent on 
the north side of Jack Pine Pass was the 
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steepest place I had at that time ever 
seen horses traverse. To postpone the 


evil hour we halted and unpacked for 
lunch on a deep-furrowed grizzly-bear 


trail on Bess Pass. Here a whole army 
of grizzlies had marched up and down, 
each stepping exactly in the track of his 
predecessor, until the deep black holes, 
fifteen inches long and eight inches 
wide, had been beaten into the ground. 
In one place the trail passes between 
two big spruce-trees. In summer, when 
shedding, the bears chew the bark of the 
trees so that the spruce gum will ooze 
out; they then rub themselves against 


the sticky surface, thus getting rid of 


large bunches of loose hair. Our lunch 
put new life into us, and we screwed 
up courage and started. With goatlike 
sureness of foot the cayuses zigzagged 
down a forty-degree slope at a terrific 
speed, marvelously maintaining their 
balance. It was exciting, but the re- 
turn trip across Jack Pine Pass four 
weeks later seemed an every-day oc- 
currence. We had learned something in 
that interval. In this, our longest day 
out, we had been on the trail ten hours 
and had traveled twenty miles; we had 
made an ascent of 5,000 feet and a de- 
scent of 4,000. It was the only day we 


START 


had stopped to make tea and have some 
substantial food on the trail. Hereto- 
fore a few raisins, a little sweet chocolate, 
and a cracker or two had kept us going 
from a 6.30 breakfast until a 2.30 P.M. 
camp. 

Beyond our Jack Pine Camp the only 
trail is a snow-shoe trail which Phillips 
and Frank Doucette, his trapping-part- 
ner, made inigi11. About an hour down 
the Jack Pine we came to one of their 
old caches where we expected to find 
flour, rice, and butter, but the robber 
wolverines had destroyed everything to 
the last morsel. This was a considerable 
loss to us, and put us on short rations 
more quickly than we had anticipated. 

Beyond the head of Jack Pine the way 
was hard. For hours we waded on foot 
through muskeg too soft to hold up our 
horses; we plunged through streams 
to our knees and then fell through 
thickets of alders twelve feet high. ‘The 
rain beat down steadily, and we were 
steaming hot under our rubber coats, 
and at the same time drenched to our 
waists. At all events, this icy foot- 
bath we so constantly endured served 
the purpose of maintaining an average of 
bodily temperature. It is impossible to 
ride through such country. No horse 
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can hold up a rider when he has nothing 
but a peat bog for a footing. Ten mad- 
dening hours of trail-cutting and mus- 
keg, and without any lunch except a 
cracker or two! Finally we discovered 
a comparatively dry, hard spot. It was 
little island surrounded by two chan- 
nels of the river, the first place we had 
found level enough to hold a tent and at 
the same time not a spongy muskeg. 
There was but scant picking for our 
horses, there was no brush for our beds, 
and the firewood had to be chopped on 
the other side of the river and carried 
Nevertheless, that spot looked 
good to us. We were all ready to drop 
with fatigue. I was growing insensible 
to discomfort; I had even ceased to 
mind the constant “‘squish-squash” of 
my feet slipping up and down in water- 
logged stockings in my overflowing 
boots. We unpacked our horses in the 
driving rain. It’s on such an occasion 
that the real trailer knows just how to 
act. There’s a regular code of pro- 
cedure. “Silence” is the first watch- 
word. Cayuses are unpacked, wood 
chopped, a fire built, and all in dead 
stillness. Next comes “quickness.” 

While the kitchen boxes are being 
taken off, dry, dead twigs of spruce—those 
curled close to the trunk, protected by 
the sweeping green branches above—are 
secured, and these with a few heavier 
branches start the blaze which means 
“food,” the most potent word in the 
the initiated say “grub.” The 
kettle is soon steaming over this quick 
fire. Our hunger is satished, as the 
kitchen boxes yield bannock, canned 
pork-and-beans, and our thirst is for- 
gotten in the divinest drink in the world 

tea. When soaked to the 
misery, fatigued to the point of exhaus- 
tion, or thirsty to the point of madness, 
there’s nothing like tea to make of you 
a new creature. And the tea that we 
drink here is “trapper’s tea’’—tea that 
will float an egg, tea that will set you go- 
ing on the trail again. 

At the head of the Jack Pine we were 
practically at the end of Phillips’s knowl- 
edge of the country, and it was neces- 
sary for us to loc ate, if possible, our peak, 
and get our bearings and landmarks for 
the remainder of our journey. From our 
camp Phillips and I climbed a near-by 


across. 


forest 


point of 
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ridge to an observation peak, 7,600 feet 
according to the aneroid, and we pho- 
tographed the landscape on all. sides. 
To the southeast Mts. Robson, White- 
horn, Resplendent, and Pamm (ou 
first locating climb) were plainly visi- 
ble; west of northwest two black peaks 
(we called them the Black Twins) wer 
prominent in the foreground. Our 
course was correct, for the Big Moun- 
tain, now much farther off than Mt. 
Robson, we saw quite distinctly north of 
northwest of these twin peaks. For sev- 
eral days succeeding, as we traveled to 
the north of these peaks, they continued 
to be an unmistakable landmark. From 
this station above Jones Pass the Big 
Mountain, with its great snow and ice 
abutments, was more prominent than 
any other feature of the northern land- 
scape. Great tumbling glaciers every- 
where surrounded it, while the summit 
seemed a long, knifelike aréte with a 
long slope to the southwest and another 
to the northeast. Through the glasses 
the south face appeared extremely difh- 
cult. As is usually the case in these 
ranges, we later found the north face 
impassable. From this station all the 
main ranges lie northeast and southwest. 
There were only four ranges visible to 
us between Jones Pass and the Big 
Mountain. We crossed eight later on, 
and at this point we were less than half- 
way. 

We were in the midst of wild country. 
As if to impress us with the true sense of 
this wilderness, all the denizens of the 
forest now walked abroad within easy 
range. Here, right in our path, on a 
green slide, a black bear fed contentedly; 
below us a big bull moose strode through 
the meadow where our horses were graz- 
ing, and came leisurely up the mountain- 
side toward us; at the top of the ridge a 
flock of goats as white as the snow itself 
gazed a thousand feet down into the 
deep gorge, watching another member of 
their family climb nimbly toward them. 
Purple twilight was settling down upon 
the camp on the pass as we hurried 
downward. A flock of ptarmigan still 
in semi-water plumage fluttered across 
the snow in front of us, while a horde 
of gophers scurried away under our feet. 
That night our camp-ground was so 
steep that I rolled out of my tent. 
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Across this alpine pass we wrestled 


mightily with dense woods—cutting our 


way, inch by inch, until we came down 
into a long valley of open muskeg. 
Through this we traveled all day, our 
horses finding for the most part fair foot- 
ing. So far our route had lain chiefly in 
the province of Alberta. We now 
crossed a 5,300- 

foot pass, near the 
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speakably rough, wild country lay be- 
tween us and the Big Mountain; that 
we knew; how vast and how difficult, 
we could only conjecture. Our last hope 
of reaching it was to “‘ back pack.” Ac- 
cordingly we took four days’ provisions 
and our personal and climbing outfits on 
our backs and started into the unknown. 
felt a real sad- 

ness at leaving 





boundary where 
th e me: idow is 
filled with beaver 
dams, and a mile 
beyond came to 
another 5,300-foot 
pass which leads 
directly into Brit- 
ish Columbia. 
Here the moun- 
tains are choked 
with vast forests 
filled with the 
thickest under- 
growth. In fact, 
from hereonevery 
timbered ascent 
or descent meant 
most serious and 
exhausting exer- 
tion for both man 
and cayuse. | 
think it is impos- 
sible to take horses 





those cayuses be- 
hind; never before 
had I truly real- 
ized what it meant 
to bea pack-horse; 
never before had 
1 been so tortured 
by a pack. Miss 
Springate and | 
each carried an 
eiderdown quilt, 
our personal be- 
longings, and our 
heavy cameras 

fifteen - pound 
packs while the 
men carried thirty 
to forty pounds. 
We took a small 
shelter tent and 
the men had one 
small canvas bed- 
cover between 
them in lieu of a 








over steeper, 
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than we traveled 

during the remain- 

der of our trip. Happy were we when 
beyond the Smoky we struck a maze of 
moose trails, knee-deep and well worn as 
any pack-trail. This variety of hard 
going was typical of the remainder of 
our journey. 

Beyond the East Smoky basin and 
the east watershed of the West Smoky 
we came to a small stream flowing into 
the West Smoky, and here we halted 
our outht for the last time. To reach 
this spot Phillips had brought our 
horses down fifteen hundred feet over 
sheer, shifting shale. It was impossible 
to take the animals farther. Here in a 
dense spruce forest we made a permanent 
base camp and turned our horses out in 
an extensive meadow to graze. 

Our real work had just begun. Un- 


blanket. One fry- 
ing-pan, two small 
pails, four cups, 
and four spoons 
were the sum total of our kitchen 
and table outht. I allowed myself the 
luxury of one cake of soap and a tooth- 
brush, two oranges and six lemons for 
the climb, but a towel and a change of 
raiment were forbidden. It is a severe 
mental ordeal to make up four packs 
for such a trip. You are torn and dis- 
tracted between the desire for warm and 
comfortable clothing and the distaste for 
carrying a heavy burden. 

Securely cacheing our main supply of 
food and clothing under the big tent-fly, 
we said good-by to our base camp, leav- 
ing behind us on a blazed tree a legend 
telling of our route ‘and destination. 
Soon were we plunging into alder thick- 
ets as dense as tropical jungle, and into 
a tangle of devil’s-clubs in full leaf and 
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higher than our heads, whose thorns 
penetrated our thickest clothing. We 


forded the West Smoky easily and then 
struck hard climbing on the mountain 


From the base of the 
tain ran stiff, broken cliffs of gray, 
weathered rocks covered with thick 
scrub through which we fought our way. 
Our packs were heavy, there was no 
sign of water, the heat was intense, and 
our was 


beyond. moun- 


slow. 

Hard travel had been our daily por- 
tion for three weeks, with long days and 
short hours of sleep, and for the past 
week I had scarcely set foot in the stir- 
rup. I, for one, was feeling the fatigue 
of unusual exertion and insufficient rest. 
About half-way up the mountain, waile 
Phillips and I were resting a little in ad- 
vance of the others, | happened to look 
down, and saw a big black bear feeding 
on huckleberries not thirty yards away. 
| directed Phillips’s attention to him, 
and as I spoke the bear came plunging 
up the hill toward us. Now a black 
bear has never been known to attack a 
man, at least so say all bear traditions, 
but Bruin came straight for us. We 
whistled at him and shouted for Wilkins 
to bring the nfle. ‘The inquisitive crea- 
ture now stood beyond two trees only 


progress 


PASS WAS CARPETED WITH 


4 MASS OF MULTICOLORED FLOWERS 


eight feet in front of us. Phillips dealt 
one of these trees a ringing blow with his 
ax and shouted. The bear withdrew 
three feet and hesitated. Wilkins now 
came running up with the rifle, and a shot 
sent him wounded off into the bushes 
where we soon lost track of him. At 
least we had learned to be wary of 
black bears, and perhaps had escaped a 
severe cufhng. 

Up, up we climbed. Noon came and 
passed, and still no sign of water. Flesh 
and blood could go no farther. Suffering 
with hunger, we ate our lunch, using two 
of our precious lemons to quench our 
thirst. On, on, and still no water. 
Finally, two hours later, near the top, we 
found a tiny trickling stream from which 
we collected a few spoonfuls of water in 
our rubber drinking-cups. So torment- 
ing had been my thirst, so grilling the 
exertion of the day, that I now expressed 
my feelings at finding the water in 
an almost incoherent babble. We 
climbed over a broken ridge and came 
out above tree-line into a_rock-filled 
amphitheater, to find that still another 
ridge and valley separated us from the 
Big Mountain. C spent. about two 
miles of rock-fall, we scrambled over a 
long, treeless ridge pen beheld without 
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THE 


inte rruption the Great Ice Mountain. A 
massive white peak shot into the blue 
from a walled fortress of rock. Two 
colossal rock towers stood guard on the 
north-east, while on the south rose a long 
file of lesser pe aks whose multicolored 
rocks were glacier- hung and glowed with 
iridescent tints in the soft sunlight. The 
main peak itself shone opalescent against 
the evening sky. Beyond the two big 
rock had a glimpse of a 
breadth of glacier, how wide we could not 
tell. The valley, with a great foaming 
river trailing througa its depths, dropped 
sheer in front of us, from gloom to 
deeper gloom, to meet the cascade of 
color pouring from the mountain itself. 
Our laboring eyes traveled from peak to 
peak, and at the summit confessed that 
they had seen nothing in all the world 
to rival the giant. Its ice-clad peak, its 
radiant towers, were lovely beyond the 
portrayal of camera or pen. We liter- 
ally gasped with emotion because it was 
so much grander and more lovely than 
we had ever dreamed. We also gasped 
because we had allowed only four days 
to explore it, and we were still one long 
day’s march from the east side of the 
mountain, which we considered the 
feasible for climbing. 
We donned our extra 


towers we 


side 


sweaters that 
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night, stretched up the little silk fly, and 
slept in front of a blazing fire. As our 
progress in a direct line toward the 
mountain was now hindered by steep 
cliffs, we made a detour to the west 
through an opening in the cliffs, down 
an almost perpendicular wall, well for- 
with rhododendrons and devil’s 

Here we reached the valley of 
the big glacial river, the Big Salmon, 
with its three converging branches which 
draw their head-waters from large gla- 
ciers on the northeast side of the Big 
Mountain. 

This additional day consumed in 
reaching the base of the mountain put 
us on short rations. One large “‘flap- 
jack,”’ without butter or sugar, was our 
luncheon allowance. It was amazing 
how that flapjack cheered us and stayed 
us during the six and one-half hours of 
our afternoon’s march. We exulted 
over the glorious landscape and over 
our goal so near. Here was beauty and 
wildness and experience enough for a 
year’s contemplation. 

We intended to camp on the terminal 
moraine of the east glacier, for it runs 
into the timber, where it would have 
been easy to obtain fuel. However, an 
approaching thunder-storm made camp 
a necessity when we were about a mile 


ested 
clubs. 





THROUGH MOOSE PASS 
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below the moraine. We barely got the 
little silk shelter-tent up and our packs 
and some dry balsam boughs inside 
when the storm broke. All night the 
rain and snow fell. ‘The next day was an 
impossible one for climbing. The rain 
stopped in the afternoon, and forge 
went out to reconnoiter. He felled ; 
tree across the river, still too powerful to 
ford even at this proximity to its source. 
At a distance, the long, flowing east 
glacier had seemed the feasible line of 
attack, but now at close range we saw 
that perpendicular cliffs 2,000 feet high 
cut off the approach to the main peak. 
It was therefore to look for 
another hoped that the 
north or west slopes might be practica- 
ble. This hope was not founded on our 
observation of the mountains in this 
region, for the north side is always the 
difhcult one. Returning at ten o'clock 


necessary 
route, and we 


it had been pitch black for two hours 
on account of the overhanging storm- 
Phillips declared that he was 


clouds 
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able to locate a route only to the hase ( 
the last peak. What lay beyond h 
could only conjecture. 

The morning dawned cloudy. At si 
o'clock Phillips, Wilkins, and I started 
across the two miles of the deeply cr 
vassed, flowing glacier on the east side of 
the mountain. We struck into great 
crevasses fringed with huge seracs and 
shadowed by the everlasting snows. W: 
were surprised to note that our aneroid 
registered only 4,000 feet, thus proving 
that these glaciers are 1,500 feet lowe! 
than they are at Mt. Robson. The ice 
was as hard as steel, and we crossed it with 
great speed. From a long, lateral moraine 
we climbed on the northeast face of the 
mountain over rock-falls and cliffs to the 
northeast glacier. Here a vast blue- 
green mystery upheaved itself on the 
horizon, overhanging the sheer gray 
cliffs and constantly avalanching on the 
long moraine below. The ice was 
thrown up in gigantic piles of myriad and 
fantastic shapes like a menagerie of huge 
animals crouching and ready 
to spring into the depths be- 
low. The murmur of sub- 
terranean streams came from 
secret, cavernous depths. 
Now and then came the 
crackling mutter of an ava- 
lanche; no wonder we had 
heard them whentwenty miles 
away; but all the rest was 
deadly still. This glacier is 
a great world in itself. Photo- 
graphs may say that it is 
wonderful, but there is no 
conception of its awful mag- 
nificence without the actual 
vision of the thing itself. 

Just as we reached this sec- 
ond glacier the big, ashy-gray 
snow-clouds broke in a rage 
over us. Pulling on our extra 
sweaters, mittens, and caps 
against the wind, we huddled 
close to the rocks, gasping 
for breath, and watched the 
storm hurl itself on the valley 
below. Now the view of the 
flowing glacier and the south- 
ern ridge shifted and changed 
like a kaleidoscope. First 
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the clouds rent themselves 
on the shaggy heads of 
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the big towers 
lower cliffs in mist 
of sleety rain; 
drifted down, 


and enve lope -d their 
and in straight spikes 
that the clouds 
to where crawled 


below 
dow n 


the jade-green glacier into a vista of 


black woods with wild branches beating 
under the fury of the storm. All around 
us were sleet 
the avalanche calling from peak to peak. 

Presently the clouds thinned a little; 
it grew lighter, and we started on. For 
two hours we traveled very carefully 
across the crevasses, hoping that the 
storm would cease. Instead, it now be- 
gan to snow harder, the crevasses drifted 
full of snow, and climbing became dan- 
gerous. I could not see fifteen feet in any 
direction. It was ghostlike, thre ading 
in and out among crevasses belted in 
with the mysterious storm, and it be- 
came even more appalling when the 
storm thinned for a moment and showed 
me the yawning caverns of ice at my 
feet. The sharply sloping pinnacles ran 
upward in the frozen mist, while the 
downward-slanting ice-tongues were lost 
in dense cloud-banks. My ice-incrusted 
clothing was stiff like a coat of armor, 
my hands were so wet and paralyzed 
that I could scarcely grip my ice-ax, and 
my benumbed feet were heavy and un- 
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and snow and the voice of 








TO BIG MOUNTAIN 


snow-clogged boots. The 
north wind groaned and howled because 
it was so miserable, and | groaned be- 
was unable even to catch a 
glimpse of the north side of the Big 
Mountain. I knew that our diminished 
“‘erub-pile’’ made the possibility of an- 
other attempt doubtful, and the thought 
of failure made me sick and unh: IpPy. 
However, there are four conditions in 
climbing when it is best for one to agree 
swiftly with the laws of nature. A bliz- 
zard heads the list. Never argue with a 
snow-storm at 7,000 feet above sea-level! 
Give it up and wait for a fair day! With 
the storm still breaking over us, we 
picked our way cautiously and haltingly 
over the crevasse-fhlled ice, and ten hours 
after our start reached camp, drenched 
to the skin. As back-packing does not 
allow the luxury of a change of raiment, 
we dried out by the fre. That night it 
cleared at eleven o'clock. 

We were now on very short rations, 
but near camp we had killed six ptarmi- 
gans, which afforded a ptarmigan “ mul- 
ligan,” a 


steady in 


cause | 


10Ce de resistance for both sup- 
per and breakfast and made possible the 
thought of climbing again on the mor- 


row. However, the morning dawned 


gray; at six a light rain was falling, and 















































A MASSIVE WHITI 


on the mountain it was snowing hard. 
When we weighed up our provisions 
we received a shock. At no time in 
the past two days had our hunger been 
satished; and although all kinds of big 
game had been stalking about our camp, 
they kept a safe distance from the rifle. 
An immediate return to our base camp 
was imperative. 

Che return trip through rain-soaked 
underbrush was melancholy. | 
only of rain—freezing, drench- 


was 
aware 


ing rain that penetrated every fiber of 


my clothing, and of the treacherous 
muskeg into which I repeatedly fell. 
The noon came with regal sunshine, 
tempered by a breeze that drove the 
clouds in drifts across the sky and 
vealed the Big Mountain clear against 
a dark-blue vault. It was bad enough to 
give up our climb in the face of foul 
weather; but it was infinitely worse to 
turn our backs upon our hearts’ desire 
now that it had cleared, and all for the 
lack of a little food. After a most 
meager lunch of one piece of bannock 
and a thin slice of bacon, and tea all 
around, we had remaining only flour 
enough for two small bannocks, some 
tea, two lemons, and four slices of bacon. 
| was heart-sick with disappointment. 
* There tear in every 


was a word you 


PEAK ABOVE A WALLED-IN FORTRESS OF 


ROCK 


spoke that first day on the home trip,”’ 
Phillips confided to me afterward. It 
was a wonder he hadn’t seen them in my 


eyes! My one hope was to kill some 


game and return for another attempt on 


the mountain. I hesitated to make this 
suggestion to Phillips, realizing it was 
his back that was carrying the heaviest 
pack; it was his arm that was cutting 
out our trail and chopping down trees 
to bridge the deep rivers. At no time 
had he shifted a single responsibility, 
and it now seemed unkind to make this 
request. But my insistent desire tri- 
umphed. I was too nearly heartbroken 
with defeated expectation to refrain. | 
asked if he would be willing to go. He 
replied sincerely that he would. “I am 
just as disappointed as you are,” he said. 
However, our chances were small, as this 
was our fifth day without sight of game, 
and each hour was taking us farther 
from our goal. 

We were traveling home along a dif- 
ferent and shorter route, crossing the 
east branch of the South Fork of the 
Big Salmon higher up. About five 
o'clock, after climbing 1,500 feet up the 
worst rhododendron mountain yet en- 
countered, we suddenly came upon fresh 
caribou tracks. ‘They were so fresh that 
little particles of soft earth were still 
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MY QUEST IN THE 


alanced on the edge of them. My 
heart pounded with expectation. Every 
sulse-throb said: * Trail it down! Kill 
it! Eat! Go back to the mountain!” 
[he hunger impulse was strong within 
me. No Indian was ever keener on the 
trail! We followed it a quarter of a mile 
across a soft, moist upland meadow, 
imong mossy rocks, scrub-balsams, and 
the blossoms of spring. We were going 
up wind, and suddenly a grassy hill, 
steep and sparsely wooded, rose straight 
in front of us. Our eyes traveled quickly 
from trail to tree-line, and there on the 
crest three hundred yards away a young 
caribou was feeding. Phillips, in the lead, 
stopped stone still; the rest of us dropped 
fat to earth. Twenty seconds we 
watched before it became aware of us. 
\way it trotted! In an instant Phillips 
dropped his pa ck and ran 
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main camp. Miss Springate had not 
attempted to climb on the previous trip, 
and now, although keen for the ex- 
perience of a second expedition to the 
base of the mountain, she graciously 
abandoned any idea of going back when 
she realized that it would be impossible 
for Phillips to pack supplies for three. 
It was this unselfish act which makes pos- 
sible the rest of this story. 

Phillips and I accordingly returned to 
our old camp, having cut down our 
packs to the last ounce. We took with 


us the four slices of bacon and some of 


the tea and flour, but our main food-sup- 
ply was the freshly killed caribou. We 
had no salt. Instead of carrying the 
silk shelter-tent, we strung up the piece 
of canvas as a windbreak and slept by 
the fire. 





like a Cree, heading not tow- 
ard the caribou, but, to my 
surprise, to the left and _ be- 
low it. He knew that it 
would run for the thick 
timber and he was bound to 
intercept it. One, two, three! 
rhe rifle shots rang out. We 
lay still, dreading lest he had 
missed it, for a long run un- 
fits the best shot. Presently 
we heard him shoot his little 
.22 pistol. 

**Oh, he missed the caribou 
and is shooting at fool hens!” 
groaned Wilkins. 

“Bring up the packs,” 
shouted Phillips. 

We hurried up, thinking 
we would at least be decent 
about the thing and conceal 
our disappointment. Not one 
of us could have done one- 
half so well, we agreed. We 
now saw Phillips shooting 
again with the .22 at some- 
thing on the ground. When 
we arrived at the Providence 
Pass the caribou had breathed 
its last. 

A second attack on the 
Big Mountain was now as- 
sured. However, as Wilkins 
had developed rheumatism 




















in his shoulder, it was decided 
that he should return to the 


ON EITHER SIDE WERE GREAT ICE WALLS 
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A camp in the mountains at snow-line 
and without any shelter to speak of is 
not a pleasant thing to contemplate. 
The wind howls down the mountain-side 
and chills you through and through; the 
fire demands serious and constant at- 
tention, burning out and having to be 
replenished before you are properly 
warmed. The night is interminable. 

At daybreak we began our climb, fol- 
lowing our old route across the east 
glacier, over the long moraine, and 
thence across the cliffs to the second 
glacier. Going beyond the point at 
which the storm had driven us back, we 
found the second glacier of vast extent, 
very steep, and deeply serrated with 
crevasses, some of them twenty feet in 
width and easily fifty feet in depth. 
On either side of us were great ice 
walls, 500 to 1,000 feet high, blue and 
crevassed from foot to top. As far as 
the eye could range forward were long 
vistas of snow, huge boulder-like lumps 
of ice, stretches of deep crevasses open- 
ing into the very bowels of the glacier 
ice with shallow spanning snow-bridges 
of glaring, staring white. 

Crossing about five miles of ice, we at 
last reached a long sloping shoulder 
where our aneroid registered 7,800 feet. 
We were immediately under the north- 
west face of the main peak. ‘‘What do 
you think of it now?” Phillips called out, 
as he paused a moment in his step- 
cutting. “I can’t see anything but my 
feet,” | replied. I was struggling up 
the last stiff bit of ice. A few more 
steps and | stood in a new world, some- 
where between earth and heaven. A 
huge ice-peak, sheer and terrible, rose 
straight in front of me. From the base 
the eye traveled up a steep snow slope 
to perpendicular rock cliffs, deeply 
notched with chimneys; it traveled 
from ice-field to higher cliffs, more for- 
midable than those below, and at last 
rested on the cold blue of an austere 
mountain-top, a pile of broken ice and 
demolished snow cornices. Through the 
glasses the ice cap appeared like a 


deeply crevassed glacier with a wilder- 
ness of seracs upheaved to a vertical 
blue-green 
Icicles fifty feet long de- 
pended across these caves. ‘The aréte 
was everywhere broken and knifelike. 


position, filled with great 


ice grottoes 
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“I'd rather take you up Mt. Robs 
twice,” was Phillips’s only comment. 
Confirming our experience of all 


slopes on the entire trip, this northwest 


face was the most formidable of aj! 
As I looked, the great ice-field above 
was rent by a mad avalanche, which 
plunged down over the rock cliffs di- 
rectly in our path. The sight of it was 
overwhelming. ‘The mountain was ob- 
viously impossible to our two selves with 
our limited equipment. 

Apparently this main peak rises about 
2,500 feet above the base of the first 
cliffs until it attains an elevation of 
about 11,000 feet. From the northwest 
base a long glacier flows westward for 
about two miles. Above it, on the long 
west ridge adjoining the main peak, ar 
numerous hanging glaciers all tributary 
to a large river flowing off to the south- 
west and fading away into the distant 
mist. Through the glasses it looked 
easily 500 feet wide and is without doubt 
the Big Salmon, or North Fork of the 
Fraser. The Big Mountain is thus en- 
circled by the two tortuous arms of the 
Big Salmon, a stream which has its birth 
in the vast glaciers of this peak. W: 
estimated the glacial area at approxi- 
mately 120° 30’ west longitude and 54 
north latitude. 

We looked down from our high perch 
and saw another glory of the land, a long, 
snowy range in the west rising 5,000 feet 
above the valley and epauletted with 
fringed glaciers. Across a pass to the 
northeast are two lovely steel-blue lakes, 
each about a mile in length. To the 
north of the Big Mountain and perhaps 
eight to ten miles away is a sharp snow 
peak, apparently a 10,000-foot moun- 
tain. We could easily have climbed 
some 800 feet farther, but as that would 
have been futile, we built a cairn at 
7,500 feet and returned to our camp 
after having spent fourteen hours on the 
mountain. 

When night fell upon our littl 
moraine wickiup and the white glacial 
mist whipped down upon us, I felt as if 
I had left my conscious self somewhere 
upon the mountain-top. I scarcely 
recognized myself—a_ battered, grimy 
creature crouching by the dimming fire. 
I was too weary even to unlace my boots. 
Phillips looked at me curiously. 
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“You are dead tired; and—you’re as 
stv as a man,” he said. 
On the home trail I could scarcely 
rag one foot after the other. The un- 
ried diet of unsalted caribou was pall- 
ng upon me. I was growing desperately 
weak. IL would have given my birth- 
ight for a pinch of salt. The absur- 
lity of the situation was the quantity 
meat we consumed and our per- 
netual hunger. At lunch we greedily ate 
e pounds of deliciously tender steak, 
broiled over hot coals, and an hour after- 
ward we were hungrier than before. The 


charred fat alone satisfied us. 


All day I was conscious that my pace 
was being carefully watched, and my 
pack was lightened until | was ashame d. 
We rested as often as we dared, for we 
had promised the others we would be 
back at the horse camp on the fourth 
day. We camped at the foot of the 
rhododendron hill. “It’s too much for 
you to-day,” Phillips had said. “You 
get a good long rest to-night, and to- 
morrow you'll go up like an aeroplane.” 
But I didn’t. It was afternoon before 
we got up to Providence Pass. I was 
growing increasingly weary and weak. 

Across the treeless pass we struck four 
hours of good going. “If we can get 
down to the river at six-thirty, we can 
eat supper in camp to-night,” Phillips 
had cheered me on. Below tree-line 
we found quantities of huckleberries, 
which we ate like bears. We reached the 
West Smoky at six-thirty. Here it was 
a tearing torrent 200 feet wide that ran 
clear as crystal over blue and red and 
green boulders. ‘‘ You waded that like 
a moose,” was my reward. I was on my 
last wind. We were more than two 
hours from camp, with 1,500 feet of 
climbing through windfalls, rhododen- 
drons and devil’s-clubs ahead of us. 
Troubled lest darkness overtake us, | 
marched ahead, putting all my strength 
in this final spurt. It was not enough! 
My water-filled boots retarded me at 
every step. I fell in my tracks when we 
stopped to rest. Presently | was stum- 
bling and falling just because my feet 
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would not co-ordinate. Up over ledges 
of rock, through rhododendrons and 
devil’s-clubs and rhododendrons again, 

we climbed until we came to a long wind- 
fall and to slippery rocks beyond which 
the darkness lay. My pack was crush- 
ing my shoulders. ‘The devil’s-clubs 
were lacerating my face and arms. Al- 
though Phillips kept not more than 
twenty feet ahead of me, I could scarcely 
see him, it was so dark. Soon, | could 
only hear him. I floundered on, falling 
again and again over logs and into holes, 
and sinking sometimes to earth merely 
because of my own weight. Once when 
I hit my knee a stinging blow on a sharp 
stake, and did not get up immediately, 
Phillips heard me groan and started back 
toward me. I lurched up before he could 
reach my side. He went on and mercifully 
said nothing. I was desperately afraid 
that my voice might grow unsteady. 

I now began to use every sort of men- 
tal lash ] could command. “You must 
get into camp to-night or Miss Springate 
will think you are at the bottom of a 
crevasse.”” “Go on now; don’t go to 
pieces at the finish.” “‘See, it is easy to 
take one step; you can take another.” 
And, “It would be a disgraceful thing to 
sit down and weep.”” So I goaded my- 
self up the hill. 

Phillips said: “Don’t worry; you 

can’t lose the old man in the dark. We’ ll 
come out in that open place below the 
camp.” And we did, marvelously guided 
by the most unerring brain | have ever 
known on the trail. 

A half-hour below camp we shouted, 
and heard an answering call. They had 
been hallooing all afternoon, expecting 
our early return. We made camp at 
nine o ’clock. 

Our entrance into camp that night 
was one of the intensest moments of my 
life. They had greeting and cheer and 
warmth for us; we had the story of our 
climb for them. Safe, dry-clad, and 
satished in the shelter of the base camp, 
I now realized, for the first time, that we 
had taken long chances, but . . . we had 
explored “ Kitchi,” the Big Mountain. 
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2#HE trouble with all that 


Sarin &» kind of talk,” remarked 
eve Mr. Walker, judicially, 


)» as he list2ned to the re-- 
verberations of the re- 
) vivalist’s impz issioned 
¢ periods, “‘is that it’s 
out of date. That’s the way folks used 
to go on about religion when I was a 
boy back in West Endbury, but it’s as 
much gone by now as putting bear- 
grease on your hair.” After emitting 
this dictum, he put his pipe back in his 
mouth, cocked his feet up on the railing 
of his porch, and contemplated with 
great satisfaction the new concrete walk 
from the street to the house. ‘Concrete 
costs like the devil,” he admitted to his 
wife; “but there’s some class to it, once 
you got og 

There was a pause. The sweet, hot 
June night was vibrant with the stirring 
of the year’s new life, with the whir 
of the Walker lawn-sprinkler revolving 
briskly, with the soft spatter of the 
water on the grass, and with the bellow- 
ings of the revivalist preacher in the 
little church next door. It was an old 
joke of Walker’s that he and his family 
never needed to go to church. “All we 
gotta do any time,” he explained, “is to 
sit on the porch and soak up righteous- 
ness without bothering to put on a coat 
and vest.” 

As a rule, it was only the hymns and 
an occasional loud burst of eloquence 
from the minister which carried over to 
the Walker’s comfortable, vine-covered 
porch, but for the last week their eve- 
nings had been varied by hearing a great 
deal of preaching. A superannuated 
open-air revivalist, whose vogue had 
now passed, so that he was only sought 
for in unimportant churches, was spend- 
ing a fortnight in the tidy little city, 
with the avowed purpose of stirring it 
from what he called, to the mingled 
wrath and contemptuous amusement of 


The Conviction of Sin 
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his invisible listener, “its hellish, smug 
self-satisfaction.” ‘The fiery old man’s 
voice, harsh and broken with years of 
tent speech-making, rent the air like 

brazen trumpet invariably off the ke, 

“My! Don’t he holler!’ commented 
Mrs. Walker, the first night of his 
ministrations. 

The two Walker children, at the high- 
ly fastidious ages of seventeen 
twenty, found the old preacher 
limit,” 
to say, 


and 
* the 
and regularly, as they went on 
“hit the trail” as soon as his 
raucous, denouncing voice began its 
nightly appeals to its audience to repent 
and turn from their viciousness. But 
the father said ’twould take more than 
hell-fire to keep him off his own porch 
after a hard day’s work at the store. 
He had an immense pride and satis- 
faction in his home, and in everything 
that belonged to it, from his wife—still 
comely and very competent—down to 
the latest new improvement, whatever 
that might be. Just now it was the new 
concrete sidewalk. He had begun life as 
an errand-boy in what was now his own 
big, prosperous grocery-store; and of 
this success his well - painted, tree- 
shaded, nec a telins a 3 much piazzaed 
house was the visible symbol. He was 
quite conscious of this pleasure in the 
outward and visible signs of his triumph 
over the innumerable possibilities of 
failure, and although he was occasion- 
ally tickled by the quaint, old-fashioned 
grimness of the revivalist’s vocabulary, 
he was more than once nettled and vexed 
by denunciations which ignored the pos- 
sibility of such patently justifiable sat- 
isfaction as his. When the preacher 
bawled out a well-worn phrase to the 
effect that ordinary good works and 
decent living were as nothing in the judg- 
ment of the Almighty, and went on bel- 
lowing about the necessity for the deep- 
est conviction of sin before any spiritual 


life could begin, Mr. Walker in his shirt- 








HE HAD AN IMMENSE PRIDI 


sleeves took lively exception to this doc- 
trine. 

“It makes me tired to hear anybody 
still getting off that old guff they used 
to scare the girls with forty years ago! 
You can’t make folks nowadays believe 
they’re miserable worms. Why shouldn’t 
a man who’s worked hard and kept 
straight and made a success of life take 
some satisfaction in it? If he’s got good 
sense, he won’t crawl in the mud and 
say he’s a vile sinner. He knows he 
ain’t.” 

He did not make this declaration in 
the first person, but the implication was 
frank. His wife agreed with him, though 
absently. She was knitting a fancy 
party-scarf for Susy, and her mind was 
not on theology. But when the minister 


Swit ¢ lge\ ‘ 


AND SATISFACTION IN HIS HOMIE 


in the little church next door, preaching 
to the meager congregation which came 
to hear him, screamed out that no man 
could get any spiritual return for charity 
or good works until he realized the 
abominations of his own heart, Mr. 
Walker nodded his head in ironic agree- 
ment, and told his wife: 

*There’s where he hits the nail on the 
head, Eliza! It’s only the fellows who 
got some reason to think they’re vile 
worms that gives the half-dollars to the 
bums.” 

Like many other successful people, 
Mr. Walker had a small opinion of what 
is usually known as charity. “It don’t 
do ’em a bit of good’’—he always thus 
explained his refusal to put his name 
down on subscription-lists for destitute 
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families. ‘“‘The same things that sent 
‘em down and out in the first place will 
keep ’em down and out till the cows 
come home. It’s like pouring water into 
a sieve.” And if he caught his wife giv- 
ing food to a tramp, she was always 


treated to a disquisition on the folly of 


alms-giving. 

Although they had frequent acrimoni- 
ous disputes, he was very dependent on 
his wife, and told her everything that 
was in his mind. She was an integral 
part of one of his daily pleasures, which 
was to sit of an evening with the local 
newspaper, reading aloud to his wife 
bits which might interest her, and which 
were not so long as to be tiresome to him. 
His children, now growing rapidly to the 
assertive age, were very restive under 
this second-hand, dribbled acquaintance 
with the news, but his wife, who knew 
that the proceeding always put him in a 
good humor, had a special bit of fancy- 
work which she kept for the mitigation 
of that hour. 

On the last evening of the old revival- 
ist’s sojourn next door, the Walkers sat 
in their living-room by the lamp. Mrs. 
Walker was knitting, with a resigned ex- 
pression, while her husband read aloud 
from the paper’s “ patent-insides” some 
statistics about the number of thousand 
feet cut every year in the mahogany 
forests of Brazil. Suddenly he gave an 
exclamation: 

“Gee whiz! . Whad d’y’ think o’ 
that!’ and read aloud: ‘“‘‘News has 
reached this office that Mr. Marshall 
Druitt, a New York financier and news- 
paper owner, is thinking of buying a 
number of farms out in the Olan River 
region, north of our city, and consoli- 
dating them into a great estate. Al- 
though Mr. Druitt is not one of the well- 
advertised magnates of New York, those 
who are in a position to know say that 
he is one of the richest men in this coun- 
try. His fondness for country life comes 
from a boyhood on the soil. Mr. Druitt 
has risen from being a poor farmer’s son 
to his present financial eminence. ‘The 
fairer ones among our readers may be 
interested to know that Mrs. Druitt be- 
fore her marriage was the great heiress 
and beauty, Miss Eleanor Van der Bart, 
the second daughter of Mr. Druitt’s 
business associate, Mr. Nicholas Van 
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der Bart, the well-known capitalist an 
philanthropist.’” 

Mr. Walker laid down the paper wit! 
an air of stupefaction. 

““Well—?” said his wife, her risin, 
inflection indicating with some impa 
tience that if there was anything inte: 
esting in that item of news, her husband 
would have to expound it for her. 

“Why, that’s Marsh Druitt!” cried 
Mr. Walker, in a loud voice, staring at 
his wife as though he expected her to 
contradict him. “That’s Marsh Druitt, 
that I was brought up with as a boy, 
back in West Endbury!” 

His wife admitted by an “Is that so?” 
the concession that this was not an ordi- 
nary fact, but continued to count her 
stitches unperturbed. Her imagination 
was not the most prominent feature in 
her intellectual physiognomy. 

Her husband went on, rubbing his 
hand back and forth over the top of his 
now slightly bald head: ‘‘Well! well! 
Who'd ha’ thought it? Us boys used to 
think he was queer. He was crazy about 
wanting to be a printer, | remember.” 

“Yes,” commented Mrs. Walker, “ the 


paper says he’s a newspaper man now.” 


**So it does!” Mr. Walker returned 
to the sheet and reread the paragraph 
slowly to himself. After he finished, he 
stared a long time at it in silence. Then 
he shook his head. “Well, if that don’t 
beat me! There’s no doubt about its 
being Marsh. First place, there never 
was but one such queer name. ‘That 
about his father being a poor farmer, 
too. Marsh’s father had a good-for- 
nothing farm out in the sand north of 
West Endbury. Marsh hated farming 
then, though. He wanted to be a 
printer. Us boys wanted to make some 
labels to stick on the teacher’s desk- 
something about a beau she had—and 
Marsh ’most killed himself trying to 
print ’em on the town printing-press. 
He got in at night, and was going to do 
it, when he heard somebody coming, and 
jumped out o’ the window. Landed on 
his head. Us boys were ’most scared to 
death. We none of us ever told how he 
got hurt. I guess folks don’t know about 
it in West Endbury to this day.” 

Mrs. Walker preserved the neutral 
silence in which wives often listen to 
their husband’s reminiscences, and he 











MAN 


went on: “Say 


don’t you remem- 
ber my reading to you a while back 
about Nicholas Van der Bart’s other 
daughter getting married to an English 


duke? Gosh! Think of old Marsh 
Druitt brother-in-law to a duke!’ He 
picked the paper up again, but in a mo- 
ment cast it down. Sudden irritability 
seemed to have descended on him. “It’s 
awful hot and close here,” he com- 
plained. ‘Why the dickens don’t we go 
out on the porch?” 

As they opened the door, the bat- 
tered, brassy voice of the old preacher, 
roaring through the night, burst upon 
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THAT’S WORTH HIS SALT LIKES 


TO FEEL INDEPENDENT ” 


“ce 


their ears: the judgment-seat 
and the awful eye of the Lord. Unless 
a man knows in his heart what a mean, 
scabby rat he is, he’ll never know what 
the grace of the Lord can do to save 
him.” 

Mr. Walker spoke with the air of a 
man whose patience is utterly worn out: 
“Gee! That old donkey does get on my 
nerves with his everlasting hee-haw!”’ 


The next morning Mr. Walker woke 
up feeling as though he had not digested 
his supper. 

“What ’d we have to eat last night, 
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anyhow, Eliza?” he asked his wife, ac- 
cusingly. 

“Oh, just the usual things,” she an- 
swered, with the indifference of a wife 
of long standing to her husband’s moods: 
“Creamed and cold salmon 
and strawberry short-cake.”’ 

Finding nothing to complain of in 
that innocuous menu, Mr. Walker got 
heavily out of bed and began to dress. 
He felt as he did when there was a bad 
taste in his mouth. But there was no 
bad taste in his mouth. 

Even the first sight of his store, usu- 
ally an exhilarating moment in his day, 
did not, on this morning, exorcise the 
dull, leaden lump which lay disquieting- 
ly somewhere within him. He stopped 
across the street to look at the front, 
which always gave him so much pride, 
and found no mental comment to make 
save that the big plate-glass windows 
were not as clean as they ought to be, 
and the great gilt sign, ‘‘ Fancy Groceries 

B. F. Walker,” had been shaken by the 
last wind-storm so that it hung askew. 

It was not until late that morning, as 
he was personally waiting on one of the 
town’s richest women, that he suddenly 
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learned what was the cloud hangin, 
sullenly at the back of his consciousness 
His customer—one of his best, whos: 
extravagant insistence on metropolitar 
luxuries had helped more than anything 
else to build up the “fine” part of hi 
grocering—chanced to speak casually t 
a friend with her of the news that th 
New York Druitts might come to bh: 
summer residents of the region. At th 
name the dull lump of discomfort which 
had afflicted the grocer all the morning 
stirred into a momentary acute sick- 
ness. 

He was astonished to realize that Mar- 
shall Druitt’s success was what was the 
matter with him. During the rest of 
the day—all through the hurry and 
press of a retail business—his mind re- 
turned stealthily to the thought of Dru- 
itt’s money, his rank, his social position. 
He took a morbid pleasure in these 
painful thoughts. 

He had another surprise that after- 
noon, when, after his return home, his 
wife remarked that she s’posed he’d go 
and look up Mr. Druitt when he came 
to town and remind him they were boy s 
together. He was really as startled as 
she by the fierce vio- 
lence of his revulsion 
from this idea, which 
had not before occur- 
red to him. 

“No, I won't!” he 
said, in angry haste. 
“Tl won’t have any man 
think I’m hanging on 
to him just because | 
happened to know him 
when he Was a boy.” 
And while he was 
still glaring at her 
and breathing hard, 
he was wondering why 
he should feel such a 
hatred of the idea of 
seeing his old friend. 

“Oh, well, if you 
want to be so awfully 
independent!” said his 
wife, somewhat offend- 
ed; “only I call it 
standing up so straight 
you lean over back- 
ward.” 
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AS HE APPROACHED THE STORE THE SUN SHONE 


grateful to her for thus labeling the un- 
recognizable seething in his heart. “Oh, 
any man that’s worth his salt likes to feel 
independent,” he said, looking around 
at his children. “That’s the American 
of ae 

For severai days né was upheld by this 
dramatizing of his moral equality with 
his old associate, but little by little, at 
a thousand leaks, a still, cold, deadly 
tide began to seep into the warm com- 
placence of his ordered and regular life. 
He could not get the name of Druitt 
out of his head, a difficulty which was 
increased by the fact that in the local 
paper there was now and then an occa- 
sional paragraph about the financier. 
For some reason which he could not 
have explained, Mr. Walker read no 
more of these aloud to his wife, although 
he pored over them till he could shut 
his eyes in the night and see the para- 


graph imprinted on the dark. One of 


these made the estimate (based, as is 
usual with such fanciful computations, 
on the sketchiest knowledge of the facts) 
that the prospective resident of the 
county had for weekly income a sum 
which stuck in the mind of the owner 
of B. F. Walker’s Fine Grocery-store. 
It chanced to be almost exactly the 
gross sum taken in during the year by 
the store. “Gross, ... not the profits!” 
he cried aloud to himself as he walked 
down-town the morning after he had 


read this; and he looked around hastily 


to see if any one had heard him. 








ON THE GILT LETTERS TILL THEY SPARKLED 


Another paragraph which he did not 
read aloud related to the beauty of Mrs. 
Druitt. It seemed that she was much 
younger than her husband, who had not 
married till past his forties; and that she 
was still considered one of the greatest 
belles among her sister’s English Court 
circle. Over the top of his newspaper 
Mr. Walker gave a long, furtive look at 
his unconscious wife — frankly middle- 
aged like himself, her hair done in the 
sleek, plain manner she affected in hot 
weather, a blue-and-white checked ging- 
ham dress clothing her matronly girth. 
He had often quarreled with his wife, 
but never till then had he been disloyal 
to her. As he looked, his mind was 
filled with ugly thoughts which had 
never visited him before—that a man 
was a fool to marry young, since later 
on, with an established position, he could 
pick and choose as a beginner could not; 
that at forty-five a man is still physically 
in his prime and a woman is old, and 
that it 1s hard on a man still in his prime 
to be tied to an old woman. After that 
there was added to his new, silent com- 
munings with himself, a fixed resolution 
that, whatever else happened, Druitt 
should never see Mrs. Walker. He felt 
he would be too ashamed of her. 

For a new preoccupation had come 
upon him one day, with a bound, like a 
wild beast springing from ambush. Even 
if he didn’t go to look up Marshall 
Druitt, suppose they met by accident! 
In fact, once the idea entered his head, 
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he did how they could avoid 
meeting by accident, almost as soon as 
the Druitts established themselves on the 
new estate. There would be comings 
and goings to the station from the Druitt 
place, of course; and there, emblazoned 
for all to see on the main street of the 
town, was his huge sign, proclaiming to 
all the world that B. F. Walker, who 
had started life on equal terms with the 
great fing incier, Was Now a grocery-man 
in a small provincial city. Of course, 
Marshall would remember the name; 
the “B. F.” had been an old joke be- 
tween them as boys. The grocer writhed 
like a beetle on a pin at the thought of 
their first encounter. Perhaps Marshall 
would try to be affable and condescend- 
ing. If he did, he’d see that he couldn’t 
put on any high-falutin’ airs with— 
But suppose the grocer happened to be 
putting up candy in a bag, or tying up 
soap? With what face could he put 
down purse-proud condescension? He 
imagined the encounter in a thousand 
different circumstances, each one more 
humiliating than the others. He was 
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not see 


now not only disloyal to his wife; he 
was ashamed of the business which had 
been the pride of his life. 


And he came to be ashamed of his 
house—any one of Druitt’s gardeners 
had a better one, he supposed. He was 
ashamed of his children. Susy wasn’t 
a bit pretty, and hadn’t any “way” 
with her for the boys; and Junior was 
good for nothing, with his lackadaisical 
liking for his violin, which he played so 
badly. The grocer tried to shake off 
the obsession. He succeeded for whole 
hours in forgetting it; but suddenly, as 
he looked at something which had given 
him pleasure before, he saw it as it 
would appear to the rich man, and the 
taste of apples of Sodom was in his 
mouth. 

One night as he lay sleepless, strug- 
gling with his demon, a great idea struck 
him. If he could but eliminate the sign, 
the great gilt “ B. F. Walker,” he would 
be safe. Druitt would never suspect his 
proximity, would never in the world 
hear of him; he could live on in unob- 
served anonymity and breathe freely. 
The idea seemed to him such a perfect 
answer to his troubles that it was not 
until he reached the store that it oc- 
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curred to him how difficult it would be 
to think of a pretext for taking down 
the sign. It needed no repairs, having 
been freshly gilded not long before, and 
only the other day he had paid a man 
to climb up and straighten it when it 
hung askew. Every one knew his pride 
in it—he had often told his clerks of the 
lifting of heart with which he had first 
seen his own name over the door of the 
shop where he had begun as a poor 
errand-boy. The day passed without 
his being able to think of any excuse for 
removing it. He slept badly that night. 

As he approached the store the next 
rnorning, the sun shone on the gilt let- 
ters till they sparkled. It seemed to the 
proprietor that one could see nothing 
else on the street. He looked up at it 
and hated it, and resolved that, excuse 
or no excuse, he would have it down 
before night. It was his. He could do 
what he wanted with it. But when the 
moment came to face the astonished 
eyes and silent, surprised conjectures of 
his clerks, he could not do it, and, raging 
within, put off his enterprise until the 
next day. The Druitts were not to make 
their first visit to the new estate for 
some weeks. Perhaps something would 
happen before then. Perhaps a wind 
would blow the confounded sign down. 


That evening after the clerks had all 
gone home, he stood alone in the store, 
making his usual nightly count of the 
money in the cash-register. The process 
had none of its old savor. He looked at 
the open drawer, full to the brim with 
bills and coins, and reflected bitterly 
that it would look like chicken-feed to 
the man whose weekly income was more 
than his store took in during the year. 
But when a man’s figure stepped across 
the threshold, his lifelong habit of care 
for the money in the store sent him 
quickly and a little belligerently to meet 
the new-comer. Then, seeing that the 
man was very shabby, and walked 
feebly, he called out to him, peremp- 
torily, “Too late! Business is over. = 

“T don’ t want to buy anything,” said 
the man in a toneless voice. He con- 
tinued to shamble forward, in spite of 
the other’s repellent attitude, and finally 
the grocer stepped toward him to put 
him out by force. 
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“Don’t you know me, Benjy?” said 
the man, halting. The light fell on a 


thin face, covered with a short stubble 
of gray beard. In spite of the wavering, 


lisheartened eyes, the lines of premature 
ve, and the stooped shoulders, he was 
o unmistakably the same person whom 
Walker had last seen 
as a visionary lad of 
seventeen that before 
he knew it the familiar 
name was on his lips. 
For an instant the 
envenomed last weeks 
did not exist, nor even 
the long lapse of years 
since they were both 
boy Ss. 

“Why, Marsh Dru- 
itt! What you doing 
here?” cried the grocer. 
Then it all came back. 
“No,” he corrected 
himself. ‘“‘Of course 
that’s wrong, but 
you looked so like an 
old sc h oo | mate of 
mine—” 

“Oh, ’m Marsh 
Druitt all right,” said 
the other, with an 
uneasy, propitiating 
smile. He took off his 
shabby derby-hat and 
touched his fingers to 
a long scar running 
back from his forehead 
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happened to see it in a list of folks hurt 
in a railway accident. He said he liked 
the sound of it. His real name is Sol- 


omon Blumensky.”’ 

The grocer was for a moment almost 
unmanned by the extremity of his reac- 
tion. He was penetrated by the same 





into his thin, un- THE LEAN, HUNGRY FAILURE, WINCING AT 


combed gray hair. Stans 
“There's the place 

where | hit when | 

fell out of the window that time when 
we tried to print those labels. You boys 
thought I was dead.” He added, with 
no change of tone in the same slightly 
acrid voice, “‘and a good job for me 
if | had been.” 

“But you can’t be Marshall Druitt!” 
cried the other. ‘“‘There’s—why he’s 
the one who owns the newspapers, 
and—” 

“Oh yes—him,” said the other, un- 
surprised. “That ain’t his real name. 
He’s a Polish Jew. They all take on 
American names as soon as they get to 
this country. I wondered once how he 
got mine, and I wrote him about it. He’d 


EVIDENCE OF ANOTHER’S SUCCESS 


aching relief which comes after the lan- 
cet has discharged the hot, poisonous 
matter from a throbbing ulcer. He 
leaned against the counter and swal- 
lowed. 

The other man dismissed the matter 
and went on with a tremulous boldness: 
“*Say—Benjy—I wonder if you'd do 
something for an old friend. I’m—I’m- 

I just got to have some money. My 
wife’s sick, and my boy’s got into trou- 
ble, and I lost my job, and I ain’t got a 
soul to help me out. I ain’t very well, 
either. The doctors say I’m a ‘T. B.’” 

He stopped, his thin, dirty fingers 

clutching hard at the broken rim of his 
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hat, and looked abjectly, with a shame- 
ful timidity, at the well-fed, prosperous 
man before him. 

“But how'd you know where | 
how'd you happen to Why, J didn’t 
know you lived here!’ The grocer was 
lost in stupefied conjecture. 

“1 didn’t want you should,” returned 
the other, with the acrid bitterness 
which constantly tinged his weak voice. 
“IT was ashamed 
for you to. We 
started together, 
and you won out 
and I'm a failure. 
| been here for 
three years now. 
We live over be- 
yond the railroad 
tracks where the 
Ginniesare. | 
been setting type 
on their Ginny 
newspaper. I'd 
be ashamed for 
you to see the two 
rooms we live in. 
My wife ain’t had 
her health for 
years, and she 
can’t keep things 
up. I lost my job 
three weeks ago. 
They give it to a 
cous i n of the 
man that runs 
the paper—and | 
was the one that 
learned him to 
set type, too! | 
was behind with 
my bills then. My 
wife’s been sick a 
lot—and my boy 
gambles a good 
deal, and he had 
bad luck. I been 
tryin’ ever since 
to get up my 


nerve to ask YOU HE SAW A VISION OF WHAT MANNER OF SOUL HIS WAS nice. 


for some money. 
It’s begging. 
"Twon’t be a loan. I won't live to pay 
it back. I’ve walked up and down in 
front of your house more’n a hundred 
times—but I couldn’t go in—everything 
looked so nice e 
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His voice broke. He turned away an 
stood with his back to the owner of th 
store, his head hanging. 

The mind of the other man was work 
ing with involuntary quickness and 
vividness. The reaction from the fever 
ish tension of the last weeks was like 
fever itself. His imagination, usually 
rather sluggish, now bounded forward, 
carrying him away like a runaway horse. 
He saw the whole 
situation with a 
completeness and 
a rapidity which 
was not his usual 
mental habit. It 
was as though a 
cog had _ slipped, 
so furious was the 
haste of the ideas 
thronging into his 
head. Yes, he saw 
it all—the lean, 
hungry failure, 
slinking before the 
well-kept house, 
and wincing at 


another’s success. 
Mr. Walker drew 
a long breath—it 
seemed the first 
really long breath 
he had taken for 
some time. Yes, 
it must have 
looked pretty 
good to him—the 
man who lived in 
two rooms, over 
in Ginny-town 
across the tracks. 
Maybe Eliza 
was out tending 
to the flower-beds 
Eliza with one 
of her nice, fresh 
gingham dresses 
and her hair fixed 
Rather dif- 
ferent, that, from 

a sickly slattern 

who couldn’t keep two rooms in order. 
And perhaps Junior had come down the 
new concrete walk in his well-pressed 
ready-mades, his violin in his hand, 
on his way to a lesson. Not much 
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*“JUST PUT BOTH HANDS IN AND 


knowledge of gambling-hells about that 
boy! Yes, it was easy for Mr. B. F. 
Walker to imagine the effect of that 
picture on the spectator in broken 
shoes and shabby clothes, hiding under 
the shadow of the trees across the street. 
A little warm feeling began to glow in 
Mr. Walker’s heart. 

And then the store—the store must 
have looked pretty good to him, too, 
with the new plate-glass show-case, and 
the fountain in the middle, playing on 
the expensive salad-stuffs, and the well- 
dressed customers coming and going. 
The proprietor looked about him with 
alert eyes. Yes, indeed, old Marsh must 
have been taken aback the first time 
he looked at the store and read the 
big gilt sign above it and knew it was 
his old schoolmate who 

At the thought of the sign, recollection 
of the last weeks came back to him like 
a blow. He stiffened as though a knife 
had been run through him. It felt 
exactly like a knife—a sudden, fierce, 
violent stab. He did not know that he 
had given a low cry of dismay nor that 
the other man had turned, startled. He 
was staring at the blank wall, an expres- 
sion of acute nausea on his face, the 


TAKE OUT WHAT YOU WANT!” 


corners of his mouth drawn down, his 
lower lip dropped. He did not see the 
wall. He saw a vision of what manner 
of soul his was, and a great regenerating 
moral sickness shook him from head to 
foot. It was like fire in his vitals, searing 
out of him his lifelong opinion of himself. 
He felt that for the rest of his life he 
would be ashamed to meet his wife’s 
eyes or look up at the gilt sign. 

The loss of his self-respect was like 
a momentary death to him, and he 
struck out convulsively to retain it, 
with as irrepressible an instinct to live 
as that of a suffocating man who fights 
for air. 

He rushed at the other man, and, 
clutching his ragged coat- sleeve, dr: igged 
him back to the cash- register. The 
drawer still stood open, with its cun- 
ningly hollowed holes and pockets full 
to the brim with coins and bills. He 
pushed the other man toward it. “Here 

take what you want!” he cried, 
roughly. “Just put both hands in and 
take out what you Ww ant!” 

As the other drew back, frightened by 
his wild, pale face, “‘Take it! Take it!” 
shouted the grocer, the sweat running 
down his face. 



































John Hay as Secretary of State 


From His UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 


Compiled and Edited by 


&s Rg om #HEN John Hay went to 
BW 44>) his desk as Secret tary of 
| 2 State, on October 1, 
1898, he found many 
important matters 
pressing for an issue. 
; LOR With most of these his 
year and a half in London had made him 
acquainted. He had the further advan- 
tage of knowing the leaders of public life 
in Washington and in England, and he 
was generally regarded as a man of not 
only singular personal attraction, but 
also of keen intelligence and of unblem- 
ished uprightness. If he had little taste 
for the routine work of office, still he 
performed it conscientiously. His health, 
never robust, became more and more 
precarious under the strain put upon it 
by questions of vast moment, by oppo- 
sition which he thought factious, and by 
a tragic sorrow. More than once he was 
on the verge of breaking down; but he 
held, duty-true, to his task, until he had 
spent his last ounce of strength in the 
service. Then he died. 

The public, little aware of his trials, 
and observing chiefly the carrying out of 
brilliant policies, enjoyed a comfortable 
sense of security that while he’ was 
Secretary of State the national honor 
and safety were assured. 

One of the first annoyances which be- 
set Secretary Hay was the rapacity of 
office-seekers. When they did not at- 
tack him themselves, they worked 
through their Senators. To say “no” to 
the local statesman of Pumpkin Four 
Corners, who aspired to be consul-gen- 
eral in London, was easy; but to deny 
his Senator might alienate one whose 
hostile vote would kill an important 
treaty. In vain did Hay protest that his 
predecessor, Judge Day, had swept the 
shelf clean; in vain did he declare that 
there were fifty applicants for every 
vacancy; the swarm gave him no respite. 


William Roscoe Thayer 
And if Senators slackened, Congressmen 
redoubled their importunities. 

At first the Secretary saw the ludi- 
crousness of this system and discharged 
its drudgery with a smile; but later, 
when his health made even pin-pricks 
unendurable, he turned the business over 
to Assistant-Secretary Loomis. 

The following notes to a distinguished 
Senator show Hay in his playful mood: 


March 31, 1900.—‘The only vacant con- 
sulate in the service is Iquique. Do I under- 
stand that the great Commonwealth you so 
nobly represent wishes to fill it? It brings 
in to the pampered occupant something like 
$800 a year. 


April 2, 1900.—A candidate for Iquique 
has turned up. Unless you have a man 
with a better claim on that $800 salary, I 
think this low-priced Phaenix may take the 


cake. 


April 5, 1900.—1 have your letter of yes- 
terda Ay. Of course, if you want Iquique for 
Mr. C. you shall have it, but are you sure he 
would want to go? ‘The place is not in 
Mexico, as you seem to think, but in Chile, 
and I imagine would best be described by 

Goldsmith’ s line: 
“Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow.” 


The Secretary was pestered by re- 
quests for favors other than offices. 
Thus a Congressman of fashionable pre- 
tensions writes that his relatives, who 
are at Dresden, desire to be presented to 


the King and Queen of Saxony. Where- 
upon the American Secretary of State is 
obliged, besides sending a polite reply to 
the fashionable Congressman, to com- 
municate with the American ambassador 
in Berlin to instruct the American consul 
in Dresden to request the royal cham- 
berlain there to include the names of the 
ladies of the fashionable Congressman in 
his list of invitations to the next Court 
reception. And so the house-that-Jack- 
built circuit was completed. 

Not less interesting is the demand of 
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Senator Hanna, established at Aix-les- 
Rains for the benefit of his health, that 
Secretary Hay shall authorize the Amer- 
ican consul at Nuremberg—who appears 
to have been appointed to that office 
because he was the Senator’s private 
physician—to take leave of absence, 
hasten to Aix-les-Bains, and watch the 
effect of the waters on Mr. Hanna’s im- 
paired system. We are not informed 
whether the Senator or the United States 
lreasury paid the traveling expenses of 
the doctor; we suspect, however, that 
it paid for the cablegram to Nuremberg, 
and presumably it continued the doc- 
tor’s salary while he was absent on pri- 
vate business. Such practices would 
cause no remark in a monarchy; in a 
republic they are among the ironies of 
patriotism. 

On entering the State Department 
Secretary Hay was confronted by many 
grave international questions. The 
Peace Commissioners had received their 
general instructions when he took office, 
but during the negotiations he was in 
constant communication with them. 
How far the later modifications sprang 
from President McKinley, and how far 
from him or other advisers, I cannot say; 
but there is no doubt that Hay approved 
of the terms of settlement with Spain, 
including the retention, by the United 
States, of the Philippine Cdande. The 
policy of embarking on colonial posses- 
sions aroused a storm of opposition, 
which came to be called Anti-Imperial- 
ism. Many of its leaders—Carl Schurz, 
Charles Eliot Norton, Edward Atkinson, 
Charles Francis Adams, Senator G. F. 
Hoar—had been among the earliest 
Republicans at a time when that party 
worked to abolish slavery. To their pro- 
tests that the country ought not to go 
into the business of ruling Filipinos 
against their will, Hay and the McKin- 
ley administration replied that, whether 
the United States liked it or not, the 
Philippine Islands were an obligation 
which they could not evade. 

On both sides, the debate was very 
bitter—how bitter can be inferred from 
this letter of Hay’s to Whitelaw Reid, 
dated November 29, 1898: 


In all the vicissitudes of the last few weeks 
I have been delighted to find you always on 
the side of square and resolute dealing, and 
Vor. CXXX.—No. 780.—104 
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now that I hope the end is in sight I feel that 
the country is under great obligations to you 
and those of your colleagues who felt as you 
have on the subject. ‘There is a wild and 
frantic attack now going on in the press 
against the whole Padtepine transaction. 
Andrew Carnegie really seems to be off his 
head. He writes me frantic letters, signing 
them “Your Bitterest Opponent.” He 
threatens the President, not only with the 
vengeance of the voters, but with practical 
punishment at the hands of the mob. He 
says henceforth the entire labor vote of 
America will be cast against us, and that he 
will see that it is done. He says the Admin- 
istration will fall in irretrievable ruin the 
moment it shoots down one insurgent Fili- 
pino. He does not seem to reflect that the 
Government is in a somewhat robust condi- 
tion even after shooting down several Amer- 
ican citizens in his interest at Homestead. 
But all this confusion of tongues will go its 
way. The country will applaud the resolu- 
tion that has been reached, and you will 
return in the rdle of conquering heroes with 
your “brows bound with oak.” 


If Secretary Hay were living to-day, 
he might well be on the side of Mr. 
Carnegie and the Anti-Imperialists. 


Among the larger diplomatic labors 
which Hay inherited from his predeces- 
sor was the effort to adjust with Canada 
various claims and grievances which had 
been a recurrent source of irritation be- 
tween the two countries. Twelve sub- 
jects were specified in the protocol; and 
a Joint High Commission was ap- 
pointed, which, having met at Quebec, 
removed to Washington and held its 
sessions there during the last months of 
1898. 

Several of the differences could be 
easily settled; one, however, the determi- 
nation of the Alaska Boundary, proved 
a stumbling-block. The recent discovery 
of gold in the Klondike and the rush 
thither of troops of adventurers, made 
it imperative that the frontier lines 
should be marked. Since 1867, when 
the United States bought Alaska from 
Russia, certain inlets, harbors, and chan- 
nels had been undisputedly American; 
now, the Canadians laid claim to them. 
The Americans believed that the Cana- 
dians, knowing that they had no case, 
insisted on including the Alaskan con- 
tention in the general negotiations in 
the hope that it might slip through 
with the rest. 
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On December 3, 1898, Hay wrote con- 
fidentially to Mr. Henry White, First 
Secretary of the American Embassy in 
London: 


I hear from no less than three members of 
our Canadian Commission that by far the 
worst member of the Commission to deal 
with is Lord Herschel who is more can- 
tankerous than any of the Canadians, raises 
more petty points, and is harder than any of 
the Canadians to get along with. In fact, he 
is the principal obstacle to a favorable ar- 
rangement. If you could in any discreet 
way, in conversation with Balfour or Villiers, 
or even Lord Salisbury, should occasion offer, 
intimate this state of things, so that they 
might speak a word which would moderate 
his excessive lawyer-like zeal to make a case, 
it would be a good thing. 


On January 3, 1899, the Secretary 
complains again to Mr. White: 


Lord Herschel, with great dexterity and 
ability, represents his own side as grantin 
everything and getting nothing, and yet i 
think the letter of Fairbanks shows with per- 
fect clearness and candor that we are making 
great concessions and getting no credit for 
them. 

In the case of Alaska, it is hard to treat 
with patience the claim set up by Lord 
Herschel that virtually the whole coast be- 
longs to England, leaving us only a few 
jutting promontories without communica- 
tion with each other. Without going into 
the historical or legal argument, as a mere 
matter of common sense it is impossible that 
any nation should ever have conceded, or 
any other nation have accepted, the cession 
of such a ridiculous and preposterous boun- 
dary-line. We are absolutely driven to the 
conclusion that Lord Herschel put forward 
a claim that he had no belief or confidence 
in, for the mere purpose of trading it off for 
something substantial. And yet, the slight- 
est suggestion that his claim is unfounded 
throws him into a fury. 


Nevertheless, the Lord Chancellor 
stuck uncompromisingly to his demands, 
and the commission adjourned on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1899. Only in the following 
October was a modus vivendi agreed to; 
but not until January, 1903, were nego- 
tiations reopened which led to the final 
settlement of this fretting dispute. In 
the mean time Lord Herschel had died, 
the Boxer uprising and the Boer War 
had supervened, President McKinley 
had been assassinated, and Theodore 
Roosevelt was in the White House. In 


President Roosevelt Secretary Hay had 
a vigorous chief. 

The convention which Hay then 
signed with Sir Michael Herbert, th 
British Ambassador, called for a limited 
commission, to consist of three Amer- 
icans and three Britishers.!' It being 
taken for granted that the Americans 
and Canadians would each uphold th 
contention of their respective govern- 
ments, the decision depended upon Lord 
Alverstone, whose selection was far from 
fortuitous. For President Roosevelt, 
who thought Hay’s attitude indecisive, 
if not actually timid, privately caused it 
to be understood by Mr. Balfour, Mr. 
Chamberlain, and other members of th: 
British Cabinet, that if this effort at 
settlement failed he would get the con- 
sent of Congress to enable him to run 
the boundary “on his own hook.” 

He said emphatically that he would 
no more consent to arbitrate, in the or- 
dinary sense of the word, than the Eng- 
lish would consent to arbitrate the pos- 
session of the Orkneys or the Hebrides. 


The claim of the Canadians for access to 
deep water along any part of the Canadian 
coast is [he wrote] just exactly as indefensible 
as if they should now suddenly claim the 
island of Nantucket. . 

I wish to make one last effort to bring 
about an agreement through the Commis- 
sion [he said in closing] which will enable the 
people of both countries to say that the 
result represents the feeling of the representa- 
tives of both countries. But if there is a 
disagreement, I wish it distinctly understood, 
not only that there will be no arbitration 
of the matter, but that in my message to 
Congress I shall take a position which will 
prevent any possibility of arbitration here- 
after: a position . . . which will render it 
necessary for Congress to give me the author- 
ity to run the line as we claim it, by our own 
people, without any further regard to the 
attitude of England and Canada. If I paid 
attention to mere abstract right, that is the 
position I ought to take, anyhow. 


What passed through the minds of the 
British Ministers when they heard, con- 
fidentially, the President’s decision is 
not reported. Possibly they realized 


!The Americans appointed by the President 


were Senator Lodge; Elihu Root, Secretary of 


War; and ex-Senator George Turner, of Washing- 
ton. The English members were Lord Alverstone, 
Chief Justice of England; and the Canadians, Sir 
L. A. Jetté and A. B. Aylesworth. 
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that the claims which the Canadians had 
pushed for the past five years were only 
4 bluff; assuredly, they knew that Mr. 
Roosevelt meant what he said, and that 
he had already sent troops to Alaska; 
at all events, they appointed as Eng- 
land’s representative Lord Alverstone, 
whose opinion that the American con- 
tention was just is said to have been no 
secret to them. 

Whatever demur Secretary Hay may 
have made in his consultations with the 
President, he defended the American 
policy stanchly as soon as Mr. Roose- 
velt had adopted it. 

To Mr. Frederick W. Seward, who 
complained in the New York Tribune 
that the government was too concilia- 
tory, he wrote (January 30, 1903): 

It seems to me there can be only one objec- 
tion to [the treaty], and that is the possi- 
bility that the decision of the tribunal may 
not be final; the Commissioners may be 
evenly divided. In that case we are no worse 
off than we are now, and the gain we have 
made is to separate this question from the 
other questions of which it prevented any 
solution. But I cannot help thinking... 
that the English are convinced they have no 
case, and have, therefore, consented to this 
apparently fair and dignified way of getting 
out of an untenable position. It is incon- 
ceivable that any American should decide 
against us, while if we succeed in convincing 
one of their men—and we ought to do it with 
the case we have—the troublesome question 
is settled for ever, and the two countries can 
go ahead, delimit the frontier and put up 
monuments for all time. 

Gen. John W. Foster, ex-Secretary of 
State, well versed in the Alaskan con- 
troversy, prepared the American case 
which the Administration hoped Mr. 
Choate, American Ambassador in Lon- 
don, would present before the tribunal. 


Your note of the 22nd of January, 1900 
[Mr. Hay wrote to him], has never been an- 
swered, and we regard it as absolutely un- 
answerable. 


Still Mr. Choate declined the appoint- 
ment, and Messrs. Watson and Dickin- 
son served in his stead. In expressing 
his regrets to Mr. White, Hay said: 

A mere legal argument is not what is re- 
quired in this unprecedented case. A sharp, 
aggressive lawyer will run great risk of get- 
ting Lord Alverstone’s back up. Mr. Choate 
would have made an argument faultless in 
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tone, temper, skill, and knowledge of human 
nature. 


In due season, on October 20, 1903, 
the tribunal gave a decision in favor of 
the chief American claims. Lord Alver- 
stone voted with the three Americans. 
The two Canadian members dissented. 
After long waiting Secretary Hay saw 
one of his cherished measures adopted. 


An even weightier question which 
pressed for settlement was that of a 
canal across the Isthmus of Panama. A 
French company under De Lesseps had 
collapsed in 1888 after it had accom- 
plished more than a third of the exca- 
vations. Thenceforward, the feeling 
strengthened year by year in the United 
States that any isthmian canal should be 
built and controlled by the American 
government. But the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty, ratified in 1850 between the 
United States and Great Britain, stood 
in the way—-since it pledged each party 
never to “obtain or maintain for itself 
any exclusive control over the said ship- 
canal,” or “assume or exercise any 
dominion . . . over any part of Central 
America.” 

As soon as Hay was well established in 
his department, he resolved to remove 
this obstacle, and, being on the friendliest 
terms, official and personal, with Sir 
Julian Pauncefote, the British Ambassa- 
dor, he broached the subject to him. 
Sir Julian was responsive, but they en- 
countered a check in London, where the 
deadlock over the Canadian negotiations 
was taken somewhat severely. 


I think it deplorable [Hay wrote Mr. 
Henry White on February 14, 1899] that the 
British Government insists on making the 
arrangement in the Clayton-Bulwer matter 
depend on the successful issue of the Cana- 
dian negotiations. The two questions have 
nothing to do with each other. Every intel- 
ligent Englishman is ready to admit shee the 
Canal ought to be built, that the United 
States alone will build it, that it cannot be 
built except as a government enterprise, that 
nobody > a wants to build it, that when 
built it will be to the advantage of the entire 
civilized world, and, this being the case, it is 
hard to see why the settlement of the matter 
ought to depend on the lumber duty or the 
Alaska boundary. It looks as if the matter 
will fail in this Congress. The maritime con- 
cession will lapse in October, and we shall be 
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confronted with new difficulties in our rela- 
tions with Costa Rica and Nicaragua. 

Sir Julian’s conduct in the matter has been 
everything that we could desire. While, of 
course, always mindful of the interests of his 
country, he has shown a breadth of view 
and a spirit of conciliation which would have 
made the negotiations very easy and very 
agreeable if his opinions had been shared by 
the home government. I only wish he had 
been at the head of the Canadian Commis- 
sion. 


After nearly a year’s delay, during 
which impatient exploiters caused bills 
for the immediate construction of the 
canal to be introduced into Congress, 
Hay and Pauncefote, with Lord Salis- 
bury’s consent, took the matter up, 
quickly agreed upon terms, signed their 
treaty, and on February 5, 1900, it went 
to the Senate. 

To Mr. Choate in London, Hay wrote 
on February 6th: 


We signed our treaty and got it into the 
Senate yesterday. And to-day there is the 
usual hubbub of comment, of praise and dis- 
praise. Senator Hoar, you will regret to 
hear, thinks that we have been unmindful of 
the honor of our country and the glory of the 
flag, and various other gentlemen think that 
we are derelict in our duty in having got a 
whole loaf and not having demanded two. 


Hay’s forebodings of danger were soon 
verified: eager Senators began at once 
to find flaws in the treaty and to offer 
amendments. The Secretary wrote to 
Senator Lodge on Februrary 7, 1900: 


I hope you may see your way to opposing 
any change in the treaty in Committee [on 
Foreign Relations]. I would far rather see 
it defeated by a minority than so changed as 
virtually to defeat it by a majority. 


On the same day he sent a note, brief 


but febrile, to Whitelaw Reid: 


I must venture to thank you most heartily 
for the splendid support the TJribune has 
given the Canal Treaty. It is in some danger 
in the Senate, and what you say will natu- 
rally have a great effect. 

It is disheartening to think that what the 
country has wanted and striven for during 
forty years, and at last has attained without 
an atom of compensation, should be thrown 
away through mere spite. It is as if you 
should offer Yale College a million dollars 
and the trustees should refuse the gift on the 
ground that they wanted a million and a half. 
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An unidentified correspondent sent 
him a letter of criticism which called out 
this appealing reply on Februrary 12: 


Et tu! Cannot you leave a few things to 
the President and to the Senate, who ar 
charged with them by the Constitution? 

As to Sea Power and the Monroe Doc- 
trine, we did not act without consulting th 
best living authorities on those subjects. 

Do you really think the Clayton-Bulwe: 
Treaty preferable to the one now before th 
Senate? There is no third issue, except dis- 
honor. Elkins and P . say “ Dishonor bx 
damned.” [| hardly think you will. 

Please do not answer this — but think 
about it awhile. 





During the next month Hay watched, 
with alternate resentment, sarcasm, and 
regret, the Senate at work mutilating, as 
he thought, the treaty by amendments. 
At last, when the amended measur: 

assed, he sent his resignation to th¢ 
ecblone 

The Secretary’s desire to resign was 
not prompted by personal pique, ‘but by 
chagrin at seeing a project of incalcu- 
lable benefit rejected by a body not 
merely incompetent, but so immovably 
hostile that he feared it would be useless 
for him to struggle against it further. 
His lack of robust health made him over- 
sensitive and probably increased his con- 
stitutional tendency to periodic fits of 
depression. Nevertheless, upon the 
President’s immediate return of his res- 
ignation, coupled with words of warm 
appreciation and confidence in him, he 
went ahead manfully. 


That winter and spring crowded new 
business upon him. The situation in 
China, which had grown more and more 
angry since the Germans pounced upon 
Kiao-chau in 1897, now threatened 
an outburst. The Boer War in South 
Africa indirectly affected American poli- 
tics by giving Irish- and German-Amer- 
icans an excuse for heckling England at 
a time when the McKinley administra- 
tion was trying to arrange with the 
English government a friendly settle- 
ment of long-standing disputes. The 
insurrection of the Filipinos, the status 
of Cuba, the excitement of the Central 
American republics at the prospect of an 
isthmian canal, secret negotiations for 
the purchase of the Danish West Indies, 
and the campaign for the nomination of 
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Presidential candidates were among the 
business on the Secretary’s calendar. | 
cannot do more here than quote a few 
passages from his letters showing his 
position on some of these matters. 

This extract, of June 15, 1900, refers to 
the Boers: 

What do you think now of our poor dear 
British? [Hay asks Mr. White]. Was there 
ever seen anything like it since Xenophon? 
The slim Boers flanked out of Bloemfontein, 
Croonstadt, the Vaal, Johannesburg, and 
Pretoria, not to mention Laing’s Nek and 
other places, and not losing a man or a mule, 
agunoracart. It looks now as if Oom Paul 
will get to Lydenburg with his whole army 
intact—bar Cronje—having put hors de com- 
bat a force fully equal to his own, with every 
ounce of his material saved. 

I have the greatest admiration for the 
Boers’ smartness, but it is their bravery that 
our idiotic public is snivelling over. If they 
were only as brave as they are slim, the war 
would have ended long ago by their extermi- 
nation. We do occasionally kill a Filipino, 
but what man has ever yet seen a dead Boer? 
Your friend Bryan . . . says the Boer War 
is an issue in our campaign—I suppose be- 
cause the British are 16 to 1. 

The serious thing is the discovery—now 
past doubt—that the British have lost all 
skill in fighting; and the whole-world knows 
it, and is regulating itself accordingly. It is 
a portentous fact, altogether deplorable in 
my opinion; for their influence on the whole 
made for peace and civilization. If Russia 
and Germany arrange things, the balance is 
lost for ages. 

The abuse which the Administration, 
and particularly the Secretary of State, 
suffered for its friendliness toward Eng- 
land caused Hay anxiety. With a hos- 
tile Senate on one side and an itrespon- 
sible but perniciously active horde of 
demagogues on the other, he feared 
that his projects would be hopelessly 
shattered. While he betrayed neither 
resentment nor trepidation to the en- 
emy, he spoke out almost with ferocity 
to his few confidants. Witness the fol- 
lowing letter to Gen. John W. Foster: 

June 23, 1900.— ... On one side is a 
great danger, on the other a great opportu- 
nity. I think I see both the danger and the 
opportunity. It is enough to turn the hair 
gray not to be allowed to avoid the one and 
embrace the other. But what can be done in 
the present diseased state of the public mind? 
There is such a mad-dog wowed | of England 
prevalent among newspapers and politicians, 
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that anything we should now do in China to 
take care of our imperiled interests, would be 
set down to “subservience to Great Britain.”’ 
France is Russia’s harlot—to her own griev- 
ous damage. Germany we could probably 
get on our side by sufficient concessions, and 
perhaps with England, Germany, and Japan 
we might manage to save our skins. But 
such a proceeding would make all our fools 
throw fits in the market-place—and the fools 
are numerous. 

We had great trouble to prevent the Con- 
vention from declaring in favor of the Boers 
and of the annexation of Canada. Every 
morning I receive letters cursing me for doing 
nothing, and others cursing me for being “the 
tool of England against our good friend 
Russia.” All I have ever done with England 
is to have wrung great concessions out of her 
with no compensation, and yet these idiots 
say I am not an American because I don’t 
say “To hell with the Queen” at every 
breath. 

Cassini has gone to Europe; Cambon was 
to have sailed last week, but has stayed over 
for a few days; Holleben is absolutely with- 
out initiative, and in mortal terror of his 
Kaiser. Pauncefote has apparently no power 
to act, nor even to talk. And even if he had, 
every Senator I see says, “For God’s sake 
don’t let it appear we have any: understand- 
ing with England.” How can I make bricks 
without straw? ‘That we should be com- 
pelled to refuse the assistance of the greatest 
power in the world, in carrying out our own 
policy, because all Irishmen are Democrats 
and some Germans are fools, is enough to 
drive a man mad. Yet we shall do what we 
can. 


In the middle of the summer there 
suddenly flared up in China a tragedy 
which fastened the world’s attention. 
The Boxers, a Chinese association whose 
aim it was to rid China of foreigners, 
started, with the obvious collusion of 
high officials, a campaign of extermina- 
tion. On June 14th they assailed the 
foreign Legations at Peking, which during 
the next eight weeks defended themselves 
with unflagging endurance and valor in 
the British compound. They numbered 
in all only about five hundred persons, 
including the women and children. 

About June 2oth the outside world 
ceased to have news of them. Week 
after week an appalling silence brooded 
over the Legations. On June 15th Sec- 
retary Hay, little suspecting that the 
crisis had already come, telegraphed to 
General Conger, the American minister: 
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Do you need more force? Communicate 
with the Admiral and report. 


No answer. In vain did Mr. Hay try 
to get tidings through Mr. Wu, the Chi- 
nese Minister in Washington. Foreign 
governments were equally unsuccessful. 
Then Mr. Hay appealed to Li Hung 
Chang, the Chinese Viceroy of greatest 
influence, to send the following message 
through the Boxer lines to Conger in the 
Legations: 

July 11.—Communicate tidings bearer. 


Days passed, but brought no reply. 
The world began to believe the rumors 
which had been circulating for weeks, 
that the Boxers had captured the Lega- 
tions and slaughtered all the foreigners. 

At last on July 2oth, Secretary Hay 
received a despatch dated July 16th: 


For one month we have been besieged in 
British Legation under continued shot and 
shell from Chinese troops. Quick relief only 
can prevent general massacre.—ConGER. 


Although this despatch came in the 
State Department’s cipher, many per- 
sons doubted its genuineness, for they 
argued that if the Boxers had taken the 
Legation they might have discovered 
the cipher-book also. Accordingly, Sec- 
retary Hay hit upon a clever device, and 
telegraphed on July 21st: 


Despatch received. Authenticity doubted. 
Answer this giving your sister’s name. Report 
attitude and position of Chinese Govern- 
ment. 


In due course a reply came, with the 
name of Mr. Conger’s sister, which it 
was hardly probable that the wiliest 
Boxer could know. 

Convinced that the besieged were still 
alive, Mr. Hay now urged Li Hung 
Chang that the Ministers be allowed to 
communicate freely with their govern- 
ments. Li answered that he and the 
other Viceroys had petitioned the Im- 
perial government either to do this or to 
deliver the Ministers, under safe escort, 
at Tien-Tsin. 

Hay wrote the President on July 29th: 

I told him that we could not consent 
to any such arrangement as the latter 
alternative; that if the Chinese Govern- 
ment was able to send them safely to 
Tien-Tsin, it was able to put us into free 
communication with them; that if the Chi- 


nese Government undertook without previ- 
ous arrangement to deliver them and failed 
by any accident, nothing would convince the 
foreign governments that the Chinese had 
acted in good faith. 

He [Wu] finally consented to telegraph Li 
again to-day. . . . He is greatly perturbed 
in spirit, but seems to be acting squarely with 
us. He admits there are many things he 
cannot explain. He does not attempt to 
account for the silence of the Legations, but 
—- the Ministers, except Ketteler, are 
alive. 


On August 14th Conger cabled Hay: 


Do not put trust in Li Hung Chang. He 
is an unscrupulous tool of the cruel Dowager. 
There can be no adequate negotiation with 
Peking until the high authors of this great 
crime have surrendered. Imperial troops 
firing on us daily. Our losses 60 killed, 120 
wounded. We have reached half-rations 
horse-flesh. Have food only for a fortnight. 
6 children have died. Many others sick. 


That same day the relief expedition 
entered Peking and saved the Lega- 
tioners. 

A week earlier Secretary Hay, on the 
brink of an alarming collapse caused by 
the intense strain and by the volume and 
difficulty of his work for nearly a year, 
was forced to take refuge in his summer 
home at Newbury, N. H. From his 
sick-bed he directed the chief business of 
the State Department for several weeks. 


I should soon get back to my usual form 
[he wrote Senator Fairbanks] if I could keep 
my thoughts away from the thousand worries 
of this crazy old world of ours. 


When he began to convalesce, he con- 
fessed to his oldest friend, Nicolay: 


I did not imagine when I left Washington 
how bad it was. If I had stayed another day, 
I should not have got away at all. I have 
had two or three slight complications—the 
last and most agreeable is a lumbago, which 
makes my walk slantendicular, so I don’t 
walk much. . . . The thing that has aged 
me and broken me up has been the attitude 
of the minority of the Senate which brings 
to naught all the work a State Department 
can do. . . . But what is the use of all this 
buzzing? You and I cannot make a new 
Constitution. 


Hay might have consoled himself with 
the thought that probably to him, more 
than to any one else, was due the saving 


of the Legations. 
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On Schedule 


BY LOUISE KENNEDY 








Sr Sead OWN-TOWN Mr.Brod- 
OA UG} erick loomed large. The 


(2 rubber-neck wagons 
Me starred his office. The 
head waiter at the Cri- 
) terion roped off his par- 
: corner of the 
Pompeian Room and entered the inclo- 
sure on tiptoe. Mr. Broderick had be- 
come quite reconciled to viewing him- 
self in the newspapers as “our rocklike 
Captain of Industry” when he was not 
swarming the heights as “Hillsdale’s 
Napoleon of Finance.” |Down-town, 
Mr. Broderick smoked in his office, had 
his shabby old friends to luncheon, 
cooked up new schemes or digested those 
already contrived; ate, drank, lived, 
and breathed as his simple fancy urged— 
a free man, from ten to five. From five 
to the following ten, Mr. Broderick did 
time. 

At five—which was not by any chance 
to be interpreted as six minutes before 
or three minutes after five—a car ar- 
rived for Mr. Broderick. Upon cold 
days the car would be the blue limou- 
sine and would contain Mrs. Broderick, 
large and Titian, done up firmly in mole- 
skins or edged frivolously with ermine. 
Upon warm days the car would be huge, 
open, and green, and would contain Mrs. 
Broderick, large and Titian, taking so 
many regulated deep breaths to the min- 
ute, in black and white checks or putty 
color relieved by midnight blue near the 
face. 

Easy? Not in the least. This five- 
o’clock permanent engagement of Mrs. 
Broderick’s dislocated more plans and 
ruffled more tempers—sometimes even 
including those of Mr. and Mrs. Brod- 
erick themselves—than any other item 
upon her carefully blocked schedule. At 
a “bridge,” for instance, Mrs. Broderick 
would become noticeably anxious at 
four-thirty, abstracted at four-forty, and 
absent in the middle of a hand at four- 
forty-five. At the bazaar for the benefit 


MABIE 
of Innocent Offenders, Mrs. Broderick 


deserted her table at that vital moment 
when rich old Mrs. Symmes was balanc- 
ing between the silver tea-service do- 
nated by the manufacturer and the oil- 
painting of the “Red-faced Child Eat- 
ing Blueberries.” As a result, rich old 
Mrs. Symmes escaped to the doll-booth 
unscathed as to her bank-account, and 
Mrs. Broderick’s chief assistant burst 
into tears. 

Once Mr. Broderick remonstrated. 

“Confound it, Daisy, you know it’s 
—it’s ludicrous,” struggled Mr. Brod- 
erick. ‘‘It makes me feel like a bald- 
headed baby in a go-cart!” 

Mrs. Broderick turned a cold eye 
gently upon him. ‘“‘George, how can 
you?” she sighed. “The most precious 
experience of the day—our one little 
time alone together, to which I cling, 
for which I sacrifice—everything.” 

““Every one,” muttered her husband. 

“As for the baldness,” continued Mrs. 
Broderick, smoothly, “I have a new 
tonic for you. Creamy. To be rubbed 
in before meals.” Mrs. Broderick, con- 
sulting her gold-mounted schedule-book, 
leaned to the speaking-tube. ‘The O. 
and G. station, Oscar. Drive down 
State Street. Slow up before Grierson’s 
window, but do not stop.” 

“Huh!” muttered Mr. Broderick, in- 
wardly. “Why Grierson’s window?” he 
added, aloud. 

“‘A hat,” returned Mrs. Broderick. 

“Why the O. and G. station?” 

“A secretary,” returned Mrs. Brod- 
erick, checking off items with a gold- 
mounted pencil. “I find that there are 
loose ends,” she explained. “Last week 
the time for my corn-meal bath collided 
singularly with Mrs. James’s talk upon 
‘Ruins.’ It made my very flesh creep. 
And two days ago my little time of 
‘reflection for the future of my husband 
and children’ was crowded out alto- 
gether. She’s coming on a month’s 
trial.’ 
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“Who? Fat Mrs. James?” asked Mr. 
Broderick, bleakly. 

‘George, above all do not be blatant. 
The secretary is coming. From Chicago. 
Highly recommended. I find,” eluci- 
dated Mrs. Broderick, patiently, “that 
I can manage my own schedule perfectly 
if I do not attempt Ivy’s. Or lvy’s if I 
do not attempt Rupert’s. Or both the 
dear children’s if 1 do not attempt yours. 
But four schedules which dovetail with 
precision are beyond any one who is not 
trained to mathematics. We women 
who lead the modern complicated social 
existence,” continued Mrs. Broderick, 
who innocently fancied her own smooth 
voice and clipped syllables, “‘ systematize 
our time—so much work, so much play, 
so much charity, so much art, so much 
food, so much exercise. It is quite sim- 
ple.” And she waved one large, white- 
gloved hand. 

“Good Lord, Daisy!” said Mr. Brod- 
erick, “do I understand that you have 
a schedule for me? And one for Ivy? 
And one for Rupe:t?” 


“Certainly,” said Mrs. Broderick. 


“But there is no occasion for profanity.” 
“For every day?” breathed her hus- 


band. 

“Naturally.” 

“Daisy,” in a hushed voice, “what 
would happen if you felt drawn to stand 
upon your head when the schedule said 
‘Recline’ ?” 

“George! Can you never realize that 
your role is not humor?” 

“‘What would happen if you wanted 
to buy that purple hat in Grierson’s 
window at the moment scheduled for 
reading Ibsen?” 

“T do not read Ibsen,” said Mrs. 
Broderick. ‘“‘Ibsen is out of date. But 
to an ultra-modern woman like myself 
the system is greater than any of its 
parts. The system is paramount. I 
should wait for the hat until my schedule 
read ‘Shop.’” 

“And then the hat might be gone,” 
catching a gleam of comfort. “But 
about Ivy, now, and—and me— Does 
my schedule allow me any time for—er 
—smoking?” 

“One cigar after dinner,” said Mrs. 
Broderick, promptly. 
“But suppose 

cigar?” 


wanted a second 
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“You wouldn’t get it,” said Mrs. 
Broderick. 

It was a particularly thick silenc 
which followed, a silence as dun-colored 
and all-enveloping as the war knitting 
which was folded into the rack at Mrs. 
Broderick’s elbow. But unlike the war 
knitting, the silence, while thick, was by 
no means warm. Mr. Broderick rumi- 
nated. Mrs. Broderick regretted. It 
was not often that this lady made th« 
feminine mistake of showing her hand. 
That she had just done so and knew it, 
and knew that George knew she had 
done so, and that George knew that she 
knew it, naturally irritated her with 
George. 

A very steep hill leads down to the O. 
and G. station. 

“She is twenty-nine,” said Mrs. Brod- 
erick as the car stopped at its foot. ‘I 
have had a definite description. Dark, 
thin, pale, wears eye-glasses at her work, 
and walks with a slight limp. Her name 
is Floyd. You will have no difficulty.” 

“T?” said Mr. Broderick, jerked thus 
from his depths. 

“George, I never allow Oscar to leave 
the car when I am in it, and surely you 
couldn’t expect me to go tramping about 
the station. The looks of the thing, to 
say nothing of chivalry, dear boy.” She 
smiled playfully. “] am planning a 
footman, but one has to work up to 
things gradually in Hillsdale.” 

Mr. Broderick got out of the car. 

“Which train?” he asked. 

“I said she was coming from Chi- 
cago,” returned his wife, elaborately pa- 
tient as she took up her war knitting. 

“Confound it, Daisy,” burst forth 
Mr. Broderick, “‘if I stop every strange 
female who is thin and dark I'll be run 
in for disturbing the peace! How in 
thunder am I to know her?” 

“George, did I mention a slight limp 
or did I not?” said Mrs. Broderick. 
**And the train is just due, dear.” 

Meeting the streamlike procession as 
it poured from the train, Mr. Broderick 
looked for a slight limp in a large crowd. 
At first vigilant, then confused, then des- 
perate, he stopped in succession three 
passing ladies who were thin and dark 
and who looked as if they might wear 
eye-glasses at their work. The first lady 
said, “Sir!” very sharply indeed, and 
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THINK YOU MUST WANT ME, 


withered him with a look. The second 
clutched her pocket-book to her breast. 
The third smothered a scream, for Mr. 
Broderick, a shy man stampeded by the 
situation, had asked her if she limped. 

“Do I what?” she stuttered. “Do 
I— Where is an officer?” 

Mr. Broderick, wiping his forehead 
with a large handkerchief and bracing 
himself for the moment of return to 
Daisy empty-handed, heard a voice at 
his elbow. 

“1 think you must want me,” said the 
voice. “I am Miss Floyd. Mrs. Brod- 
erick wrote that her husband would meet 
me.” 

Looking down toward the voice, the 
perturbed gentleman discovered a pleas- 
ing youngish person with a twinkle in 
her eye, and, moved by the immense 
relief and the absurdity and the twinkle, 
answered all three. 
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SAID THE VOICE AT HIS ELBOW 


“She is planning a footman,” said Mr. 
Broderick, foolishly. 

The twinkle, released from restraint, 
danced joyously into a smile. 

‘Perhaps I can help her,” suggested 
the youngish person. “I have had a 
course in Gothic.” 

Mr. Broderick, after a moment of 
pause, grinned and held out a cordial 
hand. The youngish person shook it. 
Then Mr. Broderick picked up her bag. 
With an occasional eye upon the prim 
little hat which bobbed along beside him, 
he took wary stock of the youngish per- 
son. He noticed the thinness, the shab- 
biness, and, now that the smile had 
completely died away, the paleness. Mr. 
Broderick had the kindest heart in the 
world. He noticed the limp and sud- 
denly he thought of Ivy. He caught a 
vision of all the things which Ivy, 
through him, would escape. He was 




















‘THERE'S ALWAYS SOME 


thankful for his health, his strength, his 
success, when he thought of the difh- 
culties and dangers and _heartbreaks 
which his being there would save Ivy. 
Rupert could hoe his own row. Bovs 
were boys. But Ivy! Glancing down at 
the prim little hat, he met a pair of 
candid eyes. 

*l think that I’m afraid,” said the 
youngish person. “But I’ve been 
through college,” she added, hopefully. 

Just here they reached the door of the 
blue limousine. Mrs. Broderick was 
folding up her war knitting. 

“Daisy, my dear,” said her husband, 
“this is Miss Flovd. She has been 
through college. Er | hope we are on 
schedule.” 

**Five minutes over,” said Mrs. Brod- 
erick, shaking hands kindly with Miss 
Floyd. “But I had allowed that much 
time for her trunk.” 

ro 700d Lord!” said Mr. Broderick. 
have forgotten her trunk.” 

Mrs. Broderick glanced doubtfully 


WAY OUT, YOU KNOW’ 


from one to the other, but in that in- 
stant Miss Floyd proved her right to 
call herself a secretary. 

“The trunk has been expressed to the 
house,” said Miss Floyd. 


Upon Miss Floyd’s desk stood a large 
leather-mounted rack. It was Miss 
Floyd’s daily duty to make out, forty- 
eight hours in advance, Mrs. Broder- 
ick’s complete schedule, Mr. Broderick’s 
schedule from five to ten, Ivy’s iron- 
bound schedule, and Rupert’s somewhat 


fragmentary schedule. Also cook’s, 
which took the cryptic form of a menu. 
The five, when completed, were arranged 
in a row upon the leather-mounted rack. 
Copies of the five were sent each morn- 
ing before breakfast to their respective 
owners, and it was definitely understood 
that here Miss Floyd’s authority ceased. 
At this point Mrs. Broderick herself took 
the helm. 

Miss Floyd, busily sorting the late 
mail upon an afternoon in the third week 
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f her month’s trial, looked up in some 
rprise as the door opened to admit 
Ivy. Miss Floyd’s eyes rose involun- 
rarily. to the leather-mounted rack. 
le arly before them in neat black letters 
ppeared * Bergson” opposite the hour 
f five upon Ivy’s schedule. Miss 
Floyd’s eyes dropped to the leather- 
mounted watch on her wrist and then 
traveled to the book under Ivy’s arm. 
When Ivy flung the book across the 
room, kicked a footstool out of her w ay 
ind sat down hard, Miss Floyd went on 
with her work. 

“Tf you think that I’m cowed,” shot 
forth a fierce young voice, ‘‘you’re mis- 
- taken. There’s always some way out, 
ou know.” 

Miss Floyd glanced up. 





] Vy, seven- 


i teen, Titian, and very pretty, glared 
ie back at Miss Floy d. 
‘a “T’m an individual,” continued Ivy, 


‘not a cog-wheel in a machine. Where’s 
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the joy in life when nothing is unex- 
pected? What’s the fun when not even 
the fun is left to chance? To get up 
Saturday morning and read ‘ Matinée at 
two-thirty’ makes me long to burn up 
the old theater. That,” ended Ivy, with 
a shake in the herce young voice, “ would 
put a crimp into the schedule. Wouldn’t 


“Tt would,” said Miss Floyd, serenely. 

“‘l’ve stood it for three months,” said 
Ivy, drumming the heels of her pumps 
upon the polished floor. ‘I’ve begged 
mother to let me off. I told her that the 
sight of all those meals ahead of me took 
away my appetite, that to get up at 
seven-forty-hve and read ‘Bedtime’ at 
ten-thirty dulled the very edge of life. 
But mother was concentrating on per- 
golas. She said: ‘Ivy, don’t fidget. And 
above all, do not slump. Get up half 


an hour ahead of your schedule in the 
morning. 


Come to me then and I will 





EXAMINE IVY’S SCHEDULI 
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endeavor to explain.” Not,” added Ivy, 
with a swift glance, “that I was such a 
simp as to do it, you know.” 

*“Weren’t you, my dear?” said Miss 
Floyd, serenely. 

Ivy shrugged. ‘‘Last night I read 
until two,” said she, dreamily; “‘that 
luscious new thing by Mrs. De La Maine 

Tortured. The—the girl runs away,” 
added Ivy, softly. 

“Ah! And is silly enough and young 
enough and blind enough to go on the 
stage because she is pretty and can 
dance,” remarked Miss Floyd. 

Ivy gasped. ‘Have you read it?” she 
breathed. 

“No,” said Miss Floyd. There was a 
short silence. ‘Had she a mother?” 
asked Miss Floyd at length. 

“Oh yes; but her mother was too— 
too busy to see.” 

“A father?” 

“Oh yes, but—humdrum. She—she 
was born a free spirit,” explained Ivy, 
‘‘and was—was strong enough to take 
her future into her own hands.” 

“She was born an idiot, my dear,” 
said Miss Floyd, dryly, “and she lost 
her sheltered, beautiful life because she 
was too eager to live.” 

“Oh, but she didn’t—die!” cried Ivy, 
with a catch in her voice. 

“Perhaps not according to your Mrs. 
De La Maine,” said Miss Floyd, “but 
she died just the same—to- everything 
she loved—to every one who loved her; 
and after she had lived for years and 
years, she knew it. She knew, poor 
thing, that she had been dead and done 
for—all the time.”’ Miss Floyd, exam- 
ining a yellow envelope with care, ad- 
justed her eye-glasses. “For you,” she 
added, quietly. 

Over the edge of the yellow envelope 
Miss Floyd’s eyes, serene and kind 
through their glasses, met Ivy’s tawny 
ones. The tawny ones drooped. Ivy 
crumpled the yellow envelope in her 
hand. 

There was a pause. 

“Dear me,” said Ivy, hurriedly, “it’s 
time for my Chopin.” 

There was another pause. 

Ivy fluttered up from her chair, hesi- 
tated, dropped one hand on Miss Floyd’s 
shoulder. Miss Floyd, eyes on her work, 
waited. But nothing came. With a 


click, a rustle, a rush, Ivy was gone an 
the door banged behind her. 

Mr. Broderick happened in at five 
hfty-five, red as to nose and ears. 

“Snow’s drifting,” said Mr. Brod 
erick. 

Miss Floyd opened a drawer, produced 
a tin biscuit-box, and lighted a spirit- 
lamp. 

“Ivy been in?” asked Mr. Broderick. 

“Some time ago,” said Miss Floyd. 

Mr. Broderick leaned to examine Ivy’s 
schedule. ‘‘Ha! Chopin!” said he. Then 
he chuckled. “To the discard,” he 
added. 

Miss Floyd glanced up. ‘But she was 
—was practising when you came in, Mr. 
Broderick?” she asked. 

“Nope,” returned Mr. Broderick, 
cheerfully, “for I looked to see.” 

Mr. Broderick looked at his watch. 

**Six!”’ said he, with a start. 

Miss Floyd leaned to the leather- 
mounted rack. ‘‘Six,” she read, aloud. 
“Dress for dinner-dance at the 
Symmeses’. Wear newest pumps.” 

Mr. Broderick sighed gloomily and 
stretched. ‘‘Eleven-forty-five,” said he, 
with the fixed gaze of a seer. “Old Mrs. 
Symmes dancing the Lulu Fado. Her 
partner signaling, with his newest 
pumps, for help.” Whereupon Mr. 
Broderick departed. 

Miss Floyd, busy at her tiny tea-table, 
with a straight line of anxiety between 
her eyebrows, whirled swiftly as the doo: 
opened once more. 

“Toot! toot!” shrilled a familiar whis- 
tle. 

“Rupert!” said Miss Floyd. ‘‘Go 
over the house and find me Ivy.” 

“But I’m the Dover Express,” ob- 
jected Rupert. 

“Be a spy on a secret mission,” urged 
Miss Floyd. 

“Yea—on rubbers,” agreed Rupert, 
tersely, and disappeared. 

It was six-five when Mrs. Broderick 
happened in for her usual cup of tea. 
Mrs. Broderick’s evening cola, be- 


ginning indefinitely, ending invisibly, 
and yet far from suggesting futility, was 
impressive—as smooth as ice, and so 
high that beneath it Mrs. Broderick’s 
face looked slightly surprised. Over one 
of Mrs. Broderick’s ears flared a huge 
emerald comb. Upon her feet were em- 
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rald-buckled satin slippers. Between 
she comb and the buckles foamed a sea- 
reen negligée. 
“The comfort of tea!’ sighed Mrs. 
Broderick as she sank into a deep chair. 
You must have discovered by this 
time, Miss Floyd, that responsibility is 
ny key-note—responsibility to my fam- 
ly, to my position, to the community, to 
the world at large. It is my sense of 
family responsibility which has made me 
for weeks forego tea and call for Mr. 
Broderick at his office. It is my sense of 
social responsibility which takes me out 
to-night. My head, Miss Floyd, is split- 
ting. Myfeetache. Between youand me, 
Miss Floyd, I wish Mrs. Symmes could 
be painlessly transported to Halifax.” 
“Yes, Mrs. Broderick,” said Miss 
Floyd, busy with the spirit-lamp. 
“To-morrow morning I must take up 
with you the plan for my charity tab- 
leaux.”” Mrs. Broderick leaned her coif- 
fure gingerly against the back of her 
deep chair and closed her eyes. “Ivy 
takes ‘Mélisande.’ Leithe Symmes shall 
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FLOYD! THIS MEANS INSUBORDINATION 
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be ‘Pelléas.’ He is to inherit five mill- 
ions,” added Mrs. Broderick, dreamily. 
Miss Floyd, with her eyes on the door, 
said nothing. 
‘The comfort of tea!’ sighed Mrs. 














































Broderick once more. ‘“‘And a secre- i 
tary,” she added. *T feel it only fair to : 
say, Miss Floyd, that | am completely 
Satis 

Mrs. Broderick, opening her eyes to : 
smile graciously, beheld the door ia the id 
act'of closing. Looking about the room, i 
Mrs. Broderick became acutely aware 
that she was alone. ) 

When Miss Floyd returned three min- 1 
utes later, Mrs. Broderick’s eyes were t 
extremely wide open and decidedly cold. 
Miss Floyd, who was looking rather 


white, clasped both hands behind her. 
“T shall have to ask your permission 

to be away for the night, Mrs. Brod- 

erick,” said the secretary. ‘“‘ Also for to- 

morrow. I have just received a letter” 
her voice choked, stopped, gathered 

itself together and went on—‘‘which 

makes my absence imperative.” 
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“This is most extraordinary, Miss 
Floyd,” said Mrs. Broderick, “and ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient for me. A let- 
ter?—there is no delivery at six o'clock.” 

“It came—by special messenger,” said 
Miss I loyd. 

“A family matter, I suppose?” 

a | family matter. And I am the 
only one 

** Where?” 
erick, briefiy. 

“Chicago,” said Miss Floyd. 

Mrs. Broderick rose abruptly. ‘“‘Im- 
possible,” said she. “Chicago! To- 
night! And when I particularly need 
you to-morrow. Wire them that it is 
quite out of the question for you to 
come at such short notice.” Mrs. Brod- 
erick, who was used to settling matters 
for other people to suit herself, moved 
toward the door. To Mrs. Broderick, 
the discussion was ended. 

But the secret: iry pe rsisted. 
wire,” said she. 
but go.” 

Mrs. Broderick whirled. 


Mrs. Brod- 


interrupted 


‘I can’t 
“TI can’t do anything 


In spite of 


the comb and the buckles and the negli- 
gée, Mrs. Broderick, flushed with mount- 
ing wrath, was majestic. 


“Is it a ques- 
tion of somebody’s death, Miss Floyd?” 
she asked, clinging to patience and tap- 
ping a slipper. 

“Tt is a question of somebody’s— 
life,” said Miss Floyd, somberly. 

There was something in_the tone, in 
the straight gaze, that reached Mrs. 
Broderick. 

“I could let you off at the end of the 
week,” she compromised. 

“The end of the week would be too 
late,” said Miss Floyd. “I can’t ex- 
plain. I can’t be frank. I can only tell 
you that it is imperative, Mrs. Brod- 
erick, and urge your permission to go.” 

**[ refuse my permission,” said Mrs. 
Broderick, instantly. 

“Then I shall have to go without it,” 
said the secretary. 

““Miss Floyd!” said Mrs. 
thickly, “consider. This means insub- 
ordination. ‘This means — dismissal. 
Against my wish, Miss Floyd, for until 
to-night | was completely satis 

“I’m so sorry,” interrupted the secre- 
tary, gently. 

For a moment Mrs. Broderick stared, 
speechless, at the firm line of the secre- 


Broderick, 
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tary's mouth. Then, gathering up h 
sea-green draperies, a flounced I 
maining distance to the door and, 

the din of her first defeat crashing in “a 
ears and her world in chaos, 
very quietly behind her. 


ck sed 


It was clearly not the chauffeur’s dut 
It was not cook’s duty. It was not eve 
the housemaid’s duty. Perhaps it would 
have been the footman’s duty if the: 
had been a footman. Rupert’s simpl. 
idea of duty was that it was the thing 
above all others to duck. Rupert wa 
the shining exception which proved al! 
of Mrs. Broderick’s rules. Rupert wa 
“mother’s boy.” 

He missed Ivy, incuriously, at his soli- 
tary breakfast. The chauffeur missed 
her at school-time. The housemaid 
missed her at the unusual morning sight 
of an orderly bedroom. Throughout the 
morning the house was filled with hushed 
whisperings, covert searchings, seething 
curiosities, but it was not until Mrs. 
Broderick appeared for the day at a one- 
o’clock luncheon that Rupert’s casual 
inquiry as to where the dickens Ivy had 
gone turned his mother into stone. 

Then events came fast. ‘The servants 
were questioned, but with reserve. Mr. 
Broderick was telephoned for and drove 
home at fifty miles an hour. In the 
cataclysm of Ivy’s disappearance the 
secretary's absence was completely for- 
gotten. At three-thirty it became 
known below-stairs that Mrs. Broderick, 
still stony, had refused all treatment, 
and that Mr. Broderick had collapsed 
into a chair. Cook mentioned an aunt 
of hers who had “‘drownded” herself in 
a well. The housemaid, who was emo- 
tional and loved excitement, wept for 
the third time. 

It was in the first torturing anxiety 
that Mr. Broderick suggested calling up 
the Lamonts. Perhaps Ivy had stayed 
for the night with Lita. 

“No,” said Mrs. Broderick. 
want any one to know—yet. And it 
would be useless. I have never per- 
mitted Ivy to stay overnight with the 
girls. Her schedule—” 

At this point Mr. Broderick lifted his 
hand. “Her schedule! Her schedule! 

Daisy, if you have driven our gir! 
away with this hellish, new-fangled 


“T don’t 
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MISS FLOYD WALKED UNANNOUNCED INTO MRS. BRODERICK’S ROOM. ‘‘SHE’S SAFE”’ 


mechanism of yours, I shall never forgive 
you. She’s been gone all night—all 
night, | tell you! When I think of Ivy 
alone — somewhere out there —in the 
dark—” It was at this point that Mr. 
Broderick collapsed into a chair. 

At five-fifteen, Rupert, perambulating 
vacantly, wandered into the secretary’s 
room, stood in surprise at its immacu- 
late emptiness, wondered, remembered 
vaguely, remembered distinctly, hesi- 
tated, thrust his hands into his pockets 
and walked firmly down the corridor. 
Opening his mother’s door softly, Rupert 
slid in on tiptoe. 

His mother sat upright in one chair— 
waiting; his father bent forward in an- 
other, his face hidden in his hands 
W aiting. 

It was a trying moment for Rupert. 


His throat was dry. His fingers felt 


clammy and cold. 

““Where’s — where’s Miss 
asked Rupert, huskily. 

His father raised his head. His moth- 
er neither answered nor stirred. 

“Run along, son,” said Mr. Broderick. 

‘“‘]—I was a spy on a secret mission,” 
blurted forth Rupert, very red and 
breathless. “I was to look for Ivy 
Miss Floyd sent me. I looked all over. 
She wasn’t anywhere. It was last night. 
There was a letter on Ivy’s desk. For 
Miss Floyd. ] took it to her. She— 
she read it in the hall.” 

Mr. Broderick was upon his feet. Ru- 
pert, before the look on his father’s face, 
made haste with his defense. “I’ve 
I’ve just remembered,” said Rupert. “I 
didn’t wait a minute.” 
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“Daisy,” said Mr. Broderick, “ there’s 
a chance There’s just a chance—’ 

It was at this point that Miss Floyd 
opened the door and walked, unan- 
nounced and without permission, into 
Mrs. Broderick’s room. 

“She’s safe,”’ said Miss Floyd. 

Then she closed the door behind her. 
Very white and weary-looking, she 
limped forward a step or so, and, leaning 
one hand upon the back of a chair, drew 
a deep breath. 

“I found her,” said Miss Floyd. ‘“‘I 
waited outside the door of the office from 

early morning until she came. It was 
the only clue | had—the name of this 
dramatic agency on the letter which 
came for her yesterday. It was a—hor- 
rible place. The—the people who came 
in and out seemed to belong to the lower 
sort of theatrical life. When I got her 
away she said that she had found the 
address in a Chicago telephone-book, 
and had written, some time ago, for an 
interview. She spent the night at the 
Woman’s Club. She knew—nothing 
whatever of the sort of thing she was go- 
ing into. She came away, after I had 


explained—after | promised—very will- 


ingly. She is singularly innocent, inex- 
perienced. She is—very sweet. I have 
—loved her from the first day. She can- 
not—be driven. But it is the easiest 
thing in the world—when she is reason- 
ably appealed to—and understands 

Miss Floyd stopped for a moment. “I 
have promised that she shall be no 
longer ‘on schedule,’ Mrs. Broderick. 
That much was necessary before she 
would consent to come home. She 
talked wildly of having been ‘in slavery,’ 
of a ‘free spirit,’ and what not. She has 
been reading some silly books—reading 
at night—sometimes until two in the 
morning. She says quite frankly that 
she has cut the schedule whenever she 
could. But so has Rupert—and Mr. 
Broderick. You cut it yourself, Mrs. 
Broderick, every day that you came to 
tea with me. And | liked you for it. It 
made you seem—human—for—for the 
first time. You see, | am quite frank, 
Mrs. Broderick. As a secretary 

couldn’t say these things to you, but as 
a woman and an outsider, | tell you 
plainly that this going away of Ivy’s has 
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been ‘on schedule’ from the beginnir 
It was inevitable, given Ivy and the co 
ditions in which you placed her. Y, 
can’t grind lives down to a schedu 
Mrs. Broderick, without destroying t! 
soul of life. Ivy is not so far w rong wit 
her young cry of a ‘free spirit.’ She’. 
of to-day! She’s American! She’s t! 
coming woman! And your method, 
Mrs. Broderick, for all your vaunted 
modernity, is archaic. It’s medieval 

. . It was given to me to decide, M1 
Broderick, between your method and 
your daughter. I chose your daughter. 
I think that’s all,” said Miss Floyd, 
wanly. ‘‘She’s—waiting outside.” 

But it was not all. For Mrs. Brod 
erick had risen at last from her chair 
Crossing slowly to Miss Floyd, Mrs 
Broderick stopped before her. 

“Miss Floyd,” said Mrs. Broderick 
with difficulty, “ you have done me an 
an inestimable service. It is my hope- 

I am a just woman. It is my wish- 
With my secretary, Miss Floyd, I have 
always been—completely satisfied.” 

Miss Floyd, gazing upward into Mrs. 
Broderick’s eyes, saw two large tears 
appear, swell visibly, detach themselves, 
and begin to roll a slow progress down 
Mrs. Broderick’s smooth cheeks. Miss 
Floyd, fascinated, beheld others fellow 
the two. It was at length borne in upon 
Miss Floyd’s consciousness that Mrs. 
Broderick was crying. 

“Why, you poor thing"’ said Miss 
Floyd brusquely, in her extreme sur- 
prise. ‘You're nothing but a woman, 
after all!” 

Mr. Broderick at this instant trium- 
phantly fetched in Ivy, and beheld his 
wife and her secretary for one brief 
moment clasped in each other’s arms. 
Mr. Broderick, who had the kindest 
heart in the world, patted his wife with 
one hand while he shook hands with 
Miss Floyd with the other. 

“We'll bust the schedule, Daisy, my 
dear,” whispered Mr. Broderick at his 
first opportunity, “all but the five- 
o’clock call for me at the office. We'll 
have our little rides home together, old 
girl,” said Mr. Broderick. “ For, Daisy,” 
lied Mr. Broderick, generously, “that lit- 
tle ride home together ‘on schedule’ each 
day means a lot to me. I—I like it.” 
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Culture and Prejudice 


BY HENRY SEIDEL CANBY 









BS hor ERTAIN British essay- 
(, PS D ists of the perverse 

; hW2 school have discovered 
Ma) a new way of dislodging 
from the minds of their 
) readers a prejudice 
ae S“ against new ideas. 
They blast it out with a paradox. The 
method is surprisingly simple. You be- 
gin by asserting, for example, that dogs 
are more moral than men. The state- 
ment catches the attention of the sleepi- 
est reader, arouses his antagonism, and 
forces him to mobilize his powers of 
resistance. That is, it wakes him up— 
which was all the wily writer desired. 
To withdraw from an untenable paradox 

-as, for instance, to show that dogs are 
moral according to their lights, and men 
immoral by theirs—is as easy as to make 
one. The paradox is the bell on the 
engine of logic; it is the horn on the 
automobile of thought. 

Some horn, some bell, is necessary in 
order to get a hearing amidst the clamor 
of criticism, argument, and diatribe that 
hangs like the roar of a city over our 
educational councils. Greek has been 
carried out from the noisy assemblage 
in the agonies of dissolution; Latin has 
been banged into decrepitude; mathe- 
matics is tottering; grammar and spell- 
ing are prostrate, with new and uncouth 
shapes — blacksmithing, millinery, sex 
hygiene—stepping over them into the 
curriculum. To one who wishes to say 
a quiet word in this confusion a paradox 
may be pardoned. Is it paradoxical to 
assert that the American‘attitude toward 
education is in greater need of a general 
overhauling than the curriculum? 

There are two kinds of education: one 
certain, the other uncertain; one direct 
in its application and obvious in its 
results, the other indirect in its methods, 
with effects that must be deduced from 
the life of the recipient. One education 
Vou. CXXX.—No. 780.—106 
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teaches how to work in order to live; 
the other how to live in order, among 
other things, to work. The first we have 
renamed “‘ vocational training,” given its 
ancient precepts a fresh coat of paint, 
and set it up as an enviable novelty; 
the other, for want of some more spe- 
cific title, we still call a “liberal educa- 
tion.” 

These two kinds of education are 
complementary and equally important. 
Both have been always necessary to 
civilization. Both always will be neces- 
sary; and their respective services are 
édlacd not by theory, but by the needs 
of men and the times. Yet prejudice, 
obstinacy, and blindness have set their 
advocates by the ears and led to scho- 
lastic wars that differ from ‘the fierce 
conflicts of the medieval universities 
only in being more wordy and less pic- 
turesque. I have heard the rights and 
wrongs of a liberal education bitterly 
discussed in Parisian cafés and upon 
New England mountain-tops. At the 
extremity of a California canon, beneath 
rock walls as high and more remote than 
Yosemite’s, on a trail which hung be- 
tween waterfall and precipice, I have 
been held up by a Sishachaal principal 
until I should tell him what I thought of 
vocationalism in the schools. No mod- 
ern teacher or student or parent can 
much longer escape the necessity of tak- 
ing a stand in this controversy and— 
what is far better—thinking it out. 

There is nothing new in vocational 
education, nor can it always be distin- 
guished from the other variety. A false 
emphasis leads us to think of it in terms 
of those applied sciences—electrical en- 
gineering, chemistry, hygiene — which 
are new in principle, or those crafts— 
dressmaking, bookkeeping, stenography 
—which are new in the curriculum. But 
Latin, as has often been said, was voca- 
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Renaissance, when a knowledge of that 
tongue was a prerequisite for all the 
professions except arms. Mathematics 
is both vocational and liberal. Even 
such abstract subjects as astronomy 
may become vocational, as fiction re- 
minds us, when the hero, shipwrecked 
upon an island, saves his life from canni- 
bals by predicting an eclipse. All train- 
ing directly applicable to the problem | 
subsistence is vocational, although i 
nature may vary with the race, the an 
and the environment involved. 

If man could live by bread alone we 
might rest with vocational education. 
But by that very intellectual unrest that 
makes for evolution he cannot. Having 
eaten, he must learn to use the life he 
has preserved. But while sustenance is 
theoretically a very simple problem— 
being only a question of how much you 
can earn and what you can buy with it 
—the use one makes of the vital energy 
into which life transforms is the most 
complex and difficult of all questions. 
Religion, ethics, education all bear upon 
it, intersect and blend so that it is al- 
most as difficult to say what teaches one 
to live as to answer the question of how 
to live itself. It is enough to observe 
that education has a part here which is 
not vocational, and which is enormously 
important. 

This is the province of liberal educa- 
tion. Its services are indirect, because 
its effects must be transmuted into the 
art of living; they are uncertain in the 
same proportion as all life is illusory and 
never to be confined in measures made 
by man. Nevertheless, although these 
services are indefinite in their breadth, 
at least we can specify some of them. 
We know, for example, that the mind 
must be able to grasp abstractions; and 
so we apply mathematics. We know 
that it must have perspective and back- 
ground if it is to understand the passing 
show of brief reality allowed it; and so 
we instil history. We know that it 
must be able to interpret character, to 
feel the loftiest emotion, to perceive 
beauty and enjoy it; and so we give it 
literature and the arts. Man is to be 
liberalized. He is to be taught to com- 
prehend life. 

It is much more difficult to teach com- 
prehension of man than control over 


nature. Consider, for instance, the nec. 
essary imperfections of such an instry- 
ment as history, which, itself but a crud, 
and inaccurate representation of an ear- 
lier period, must pass through anothe; 
brain before it can be applied to a ney 
age where many factors are different and 
some unknown. And compare it with 
the applied science of civil engineering 
where a fixed body of principles turned 
upon a mountain or a swamp will yield 
invariable results. Indeed, it will neve; 
be easy to teach the liberal arts; and 
we have increased the burden of th 
task by an obstinate conservatism which 
clings to the old because it has been 
successful, and distrusts the new becaus: 
it may fail. The curriculum of libera 
education is alw ays and persistently be- 
hind the times. Nevertheless, we must 
make it effective. We must teach con- 
trol over thought as well as control ove: 
matter; we must make America liberal 
as well as efficient or drop back from 
civilization. 

If we have failed to do so it is chiefly 
because the American college and thx 
American student and the American 
parent have persistently misunderstood 
the nature, the value, and the purpose of 
liberal education. The schools and col- 
leges, for example, fought science as a 
liberal subject for a quarter of a century 
after Huxley had demonstrated its cul- 
tural value. The students, supposed to 
be studying the “liberal arts,” have 
wandered through the curriculum lik« 
men in a dream, not knowing what they 
wanted or why they wanted it. The 

arents who did not want their sons to 
oe specialists have been as vague 
in their conceptions of the education 
they favored as the entrance candidate 
who wrote, “The Greeks put athletics 
into their colleges and so invented mod- 
ern education.” Prejudice and igno- 
rance have stood in the way of liberal 
education. It is in danger of a costly 
defeat, which would mean, for “ voca- 
tionalism,” a dangerous victory. 

A working country, full of unskilled 
immigrants, governed by the masses or 
their representatives, whose highly edu- 
cated classes are all-powerful neither in 
politics nor in finance, such a country 
will and should desire vocational educa- 
tion. The thing is so inevitable that one 
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wonders far more at the sleepy endur- 
ance of purely theoretical education for 
eenerations than at the demand only a 
few decades old for technical education 
in the colleges and the still more recent 
clamor for a secondary-school training 
in the business of life. To oppose such 
a desire by empty talk about the unique 
value of the humanities as a means of 
educating everybody is as dangerous as 
it is foolish. To hold back from our 
obligation to improve the working efh- 
ciency of the race is a plain dereliction. 
Every impartial observer must welcome 
the progress of vocational education, 
whether in institutes for the negroes, 
public schools, or Harvard, Columbia, 
and Yale. 

No one need fear that we may be toe 
successful in teaching the vocations. 
lhe danger lies in the possibility that 
when the vocationalists have forced their 
programme upon the somewhat reluc- 
tant schools they may be as blind in 
their triumph as their opponents have 
been obstinate in their conservatism. 
For it must be remembered that culture 
will persist against most odds. The de- 
sire to think truly, to live finely, is in- 
herent in every high civilization. You 
cannot eliminate it by restricting the 
liberal studies which by common con- 
sent contribute to its development. Men 
are born into the world every day who 
in almost any conceivable environment 
will strive after culture and in some 
measure attain it. Leadership in any 
direction brings with it the possession of 
culture in its rudiments and the desire 
for more. Whether or not a nation is 
educated liberally, it will have its cul- 
tured classes. And while in a modern 
democracy these classes may not control 
the government, they are bound to lead 
thought and sooner or later to inspire 
important action. Therefore, if the im- 
petuous cohorts who are demanding an 
education completely vocational in our 
schools, and to a less extent in our col- 
leges, should conquer without restraint; 
if in their hour of victory they should 
make their system as inflexible in its 
exclusion of all that is not “practical” 
as the “culturists” would gladly make 
theirs exclusive of all that bears directly 
upon work in the world, the result would 
be a separation of classes more dangerous 
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than that with which capital and labor 
have already provided us. 

In the late Roman empire the gov- 
erning class, which was recruited from 
men with a legal plus a liberal education, 
became more and more distinct from the 
military class, made up in general of 
professional fighters whose training had 
been exclusively vocational with that 
end in view. “But as these hardy vet- 
erans,” says Gibbon, speaking of the 
barbarians and their control of the le- 
gions in the early fourth century, “who 
had been educated in the ignorance or 
contempt of the laws, were incapable of 
exercising any civil offices, the powers of 
the human mind were contracted by the 
irreconcilable separation of talents as 
well as professions. The accomplished 
citizens of the Greek and Roman repub- 
lics, whose characters could adapt them- 
selves to the bar, the senate, the camp, 
or the schools, had learned to write, to 
speak, and to act with the same spirit 
and with equal abilities.” As a result, 
a population competent to govern but 
not to defend itself was exposed by an 
army scornful of civilization to the fury 
of the savage North. 

I know too well the dangers of analogy 
between modern civilization and the 
Roman to use this example as more 
than a useful illustration of my point. 
If we exclude or unduly delimit a liberal 
training in our colleges, and especially 
in our schools, as sure as night follows 
day there will be a decrease, and a sharp 
one, in the intellectual sympathy which 
makes intellectual leadership possible. 
Cut out history, cut out literature, cut 
out mathematics beyond its elements, 


and in a stroke you cut three of the 


bonds that unite society. 

If this statement of the case is too 
figurative, give it a more practical turn. 
Journalism is the most powerful agent 
of government in America; and the 
potentialities of journalism for good gov- 
ernment are largely conditioned by its 
power to present facts, arguments, ideas 
to the multitude. Already it has been 
necessary to reduce the political nourish- 
ment thus offered to the last degree of 
digestibility. But so far the writer of 
an editorial or a news article has been 
able to count upon a body of knowledge 
and a training in thought common to all. 
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In the eighteenth century it took several 
decades for the French peasant to com- 
prehend the ideas of liberty and equality 
which the philosophers labored so hard 
to present to him. The illiterate immi- 
grant now hears without comprehension 
what the New York school-boy under- 
stands. Cut out history from the schools, 
and a section of the student’s brain will 
cease to react to the thought of the 
editorial writer; cut out literature, and 
in another direction his responses will 
die; reduce mathematics, and he will 
relax his grasp upon abstract thought. 
Abolish liberal education for the masses, 
confine their training to the narrow lim- 
its of manual exercise and the mental 
discipline directly involved in the pro- 
duction of wealth, and they will be insu- 
lated from such broader movements of 
the intellect as good journalism repre- 
sents, almost as effectively as if cotton 
were stuffed in their ears and their eyes 
blinded. A separation of classes will 
follow, more dangerous than the indus- 
trial separation, because it will be intel- 
lectual and spiritual in its divergences. 

All this, of course, is no argument 
against vocational education. It is a 
plea for intelligence on the part of the 
advocates of greater working efficiency 
in America. It is a plea for an irreduct- 
ble minimum of liberal education be- 
yond which the upholders of vocational 
training will proceed at their peril and 
to the nation’s prejudice. 

Far more important than the vain 
quarrels of conservative and radical is 
the difficult endeavor to discover the 
limits of this irreducible minimum. I 
speak only for the colleges. In the col- 
leges we propose to educate the leaders 
in the higher vocations, the leaders in 
culture and in thought. But if a com- 
mon bond of knowledge and point of 
view is essential for the nation at large, 
it is none the less essential for its so- 
called educated class. The mechanical 
engineer must have some comprehen- 
sion of forces beyond those material ones 
with which it is his business to contend. 
If he is to labor in a struggle for social 
betterment with the lawyer, the doctor, 
the professor, and the bank president, he 
must know their language and they his. 
All must have some common introduc- 
tion into thbught. Life itself, of course, 
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supplies, as it requires, a bond of union 
But how foolish not to prepare for thi 

bond in the preparation for life which w, 
call education! ‘The irreducible mini- 
mum of a liberal education in college js 
a generous proportion of energy spent 
upon the liberal arts. And this energ, 
must be expended in defiance of the press- 
ure that a complex technical training 
exerts upon the student whose studi 

are to be chiefly vocational. 

The grotesque vision of a race of spe- 
cialists—engineer animals, business ani- 
mals, law animals—burrowing, scratch- 
ing, building in their world, each incred- 
ibly efficient in his own métier, like th: 
swallow, the ground-hog, or the ant, 
each unable to communicate or co- 
operate with his neighbor specialist, is 
worthy of the pen of Anatole Franc: 
As a reality, however, it is impossible 
but not because such inhuman special- 
ists are impossible of development. 
Their prototypes exist already in every 
American university, and still mor 
abundantly in every American city 
where engrossing business has shut out 
the view of fields and sky, the valu 
and purpose of life itself. Such a racx 
is impossible because a civilization of 
absolute specialists would fly apart lik. 
a bursting bomb and leave nothing be- 
hind but fragments and a stench. 

The irreducible minimum of cultura! 
training is not the only issue for which 
the believer in both kinds of education 
must contend. He must also protest 
against a wide-spread roisconception of 
what is “practical” in ecucation. 

What 1s “practical” in education! 
We cannot accept the answer of the 
youth who is taking a “culture course” 
because it is the thing to do. He mud- 
dles through his work, absorbing only 
what is injected by forcible feeding, ex- 
plaining in moments of fancied sincerity 
that, since culture is not “practical,” it 
is not worth real work. What nonsense! 
In a state of savagery nothing is prac- 
tical that does not support life or save 
it. In civilization everything is prac- 
tical that enables one to live aed in 
a complex environment. The ability to 
survey a field is practical, but so in equal 
measure is the power to reason correctly 
from historical analogy; so is the power 
to enjoy intelligently a good book. A 
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liberal education, for the right man, is 
more practical than any other. And 
the right man for a liberal training is 
any and every student who will profit 
more certainly by a general education 
in the fundamentals of living than by 
a special training in technical knowl- 
¢ dg« m 

Nevertheless, one sees dozens of boys 
unfitted by their tastes and aptitudes 
for technical work, although thoroughly 
educatable along more general lines, 
who have been sent to engineering 
schools or laboratories in order to get a 
practical education. I know farmers and 
bankers who, as a result of such an 
error, have been trained as mechanical 
engineers, lawyers and business men 
who have been trained as chemists, only 
to put their practical specialty in their 
pockets and forget it. Could anything 
be more impractical? Could anything 
be more wasteful than a special educa- 
tion which excludes by its rigorous de- 
mands all higher instruction in gen- 
eral knowledge and then is discarded? 
Could any one be less valuable to society 
than a business man, let us say, who 
fails after ten years and then proposes 
to fall back upon his never-digested and 
now forgotten training as a civil engi- 
neer? And yet this is where our distrust 
of a liberal education has too often led 
us. It is a melancholy but illuminating 
spectacle to watch the progress of those 
unfortunate undergraduates who are 
urged by pressure from behind to be- 
come practicalin a way which for them 
is the reverse. Some go upon the rocks 
and sink before their cnenee year; 
some yield up the helm and drive on 
toward the limbo of the second-rate, 
from which native talent alone can save 
them; others, after tacking from shoal 
to shoal, take on board a new pilot, 
come back to the starting-line, and begin 
their education again with better pros- 
pects at the expense of wasted energy 
and time. 

In the preceding paragraph I have 
written of a group of Americans in no 
way distinguished by hidden longings for 
culture, by esthetic qualities that set 
them apart from the every-day, or by any 
rarity of spirit. I have in mind merely a 
thoroughly normal youth who happens 
to be non-technical instead of technical 
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in his interests, who, if left to himself, 
will drift toward business or law rath- 
er than the professions that require a 
closer specialization and more definite 
taste. Such a man will profit by the 
liberal arts, even if he never becomes 
“cultured,” for even a modest knowl- 
edge honestly gained of history, litera- 
ture, the languages, scientific, social, and 
political thought must influence his life. 
Such a man will waste his energies in 
vocational studies. But the perverse 
blindness of America to what 1s -really 
practical in education carries with it a 
menace against a far smaller but an even 
more important class. 

It is impossible to study the individu- 
als that surround us without observing 
that, to borrow the expressive terms of 
heredity, certain traits are recessive, 
others dominant. In the majority of our 
friends and neighbors a strong and deli- 
cate imagination that can operate above 
and beyond the material necessities of 
life, a moral sensitiveness to the subtle 
niceties of right and wrong, a keen sensi- 
bility to the beauty of nature or the 
exquisite refinements of art, spirituality, 
and the religious instinct are all of them 
recessive. In a smaller number one or 
more of these rarer qualities appear. In 
a minute minority all, or most of them, 
are dominant. This minute minority, 
and the larger number of those who are 
united to them by one bond or another 
of sympathy, are not the leaders of soci- 
ety, though in some measure they may 
be the salt of the earth. Much of the 
rough work of the world, and some of the 
noblest, must be accomplished by men of 
a coarser and perhaps a firmer mold. 
But such men and women are indispen- 
sable to civilization. They preserve the 
vision without which the nation perishes. 
They make the art that interprets life 
and adorns it. In times of moral crisis 
it is their surer instinct which saves us, 
if we are saved. Their finer spirits only 
are proof against the allurements of 
easy wealth or the specious necessi- 
ties and rude intoxication of war. The 
province which the psychologists of ear- 
lier periods assigned with more necessity 
than truth to women belongs in the 
future to these men and women who are 
qualified to feel and think truly where 
others think and act in error. 
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But it is precisely for all who belong in 
one respect or another to this order of 
humanity that a strong and confident 
education in the liberal arts is most es- 
sential. Without such a course, and the 
public opinion it implies, there is con- 
stant danger that their native instincts 
will be starved or thwarted. In a coun- 
try where such gifts as theirs may be 
called impractical, and in colleges where 
their talents must be developed in an 
atmosphere of doubt and distrust, in the 
company of those who dally with the 
liberal arts while despising them, they 
are exposed to the temptations of dil- 
ettanteism and the danger of diversion 
from their proper careers. If a fondness 
for books, or a love of nature, or re- 
sponsiveness to music, or any other of 
the symptoms that in early youth are 
likely to indicate such minds as I have 
described, are in America regarded as 
signs of effeminacy or presumptive fail- 
ure; if, when it comes to education, we 
try to make them practical in the cur- 
rent and fallacious sense of the word, 
why, then again we are impractical. 
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The liberal arts conserve such spirits 
these and turn their dreams into acts 
and power. America has as yet scarce- 
ly learned the lesson that the rarer gifts 
of the earth, if wasted, can be replaced, 
if at all, only at a heavy cost. When 
will we apply the moral to the conser- 
vation of man? 

I began with a paradox which I hop. 
is no longer paradoxical. The educatio: 
we offer in America, with all its defect 
is more reasonable than the attitude of 
American parents and American stu 
dents toward a choice between its vari: 
ties. Through an obstinate refusal t 
consider the different capabilities that 
inhabit different men they have tried 
again and again to put the wrong key in 
the wrong lock and have grumbled be- 
cause the door has not opened. As fo 
the schools and the colleges, they hav: 
made cultural and vocational education 
the subject of clamorous controversies, 
whereas all depends upon the boy—upon 
the training that will educate Aim, and 
which therefore, in the only true sense o! 
the word, will be practical. 


Beyond the Bounds 
BY WILTON AGNEW BARRETT 


WHEN all the things are spoken that you and I may speak, 

And silence holds our little words because our tongues are weak, 
Though you, my dear, and I, my dear, the pain of utterance pay— 
There shall remain the thing unsaid we gave our hearts to say. 


When all the roads are found and tramped that we may wander on, 
And dust is over all our steps where you and I have gone, 

Though you, my dear, and I, my dear, full many a highway know— 
There shall remain the road unwalked where we most longed to go. 
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The Second Wife 


BY SOPHIE 
GS Nias ox SAULSBURY 


ie ag was to marry in + * 
2 fall. It was June now— 
a June Saturday eve- 
30 | ning with the new-born 
summer enfolding the farm in a golden 
twilight that lay warmly on the fields 
and glorified them into a still, delicious 
peace. Thecowsin the big pound lay and 
chewed their cud sleepily, blinking their 
trusting eyes as the master of the farm 
strode past. He could hear the horses in 
the stable, munching a little and rustling 
the straw in their stalls in a sort of 
restful restlessness. A drowsy chirp 
came from the chicken-house, where the 
fowls were settling themselves for the 
night. 

All of this quiet, all of this restfulness, 
was felt unconsciously by James Sauls- 
bury, and as he walked along the edge of 
the south field and up the hill toward the 
grove of tulip-poplars that hid Cora 
Straughn’s home, he looked about over 
his thrifty acres and glimpsed the silver 
river beyond the fringe of pines with 
drowsy, keen content. He was think- 
ing of Cora, and of how soon he would 
be bringing her home there—Cora, his 
wife; and then he hurried again on his 
way toward her. 

Cora Straughn fitted exactly into the 
mood of the evening. He knew just how 
she would look as she waited for him on 
her porch. He could see her braided 
yellow hair, the gracious curves of her 
tall, supple body, the efficient motions of 
her expressive hands. Somewhere in the 
back of his head James recalied a picture 
he had once seen of a regal woman with 
yellow hair and a crown set proudly on 
it; and to-night a whimsical thought 
came to him that Cora, with her hair 
braided into a crown, was like this pic- 
ture. Well, the summer evening and 
thinking about getting married must be 
sort of making a fool of him, he thought, 
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for Cora was a sensible girl with no non- 
sense about her, and she knew as much 
about farming as he did. He felt a 
pleasant satisfaction with his own good 
\udgment in picking her out to be Mrs. 
Saulsbury. 

It was just as he knew it would be. 
As he came up to the porch steps Cora 
rose to meet him and put her hands into 
his, affectionately and sweetly. 

“I thought you’d never come,” she 
said. 

“It was such a nice evening I guess I 
kind of slacked over the chores. What 
say we walk down to the river? I’d ’ve 
come in the buggy so’s we c’d ’ve gone 
riding, but I had Princess to the culti- 

vator this afternoon and she picked up 
a stone. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” rejoined Cora; 
“wecouldn’t’vegone, anyway. Mother’s 
cousin’s daughter’ s here. She’ll be out 
in a minute. 

James made a grimace. ‘Oh, Lord!” 
said he. “Another!” For the Straughn 
homestead was the scene of a never- 
ending drama of the claims of kinship, 
and James had suffered much from the 
presence of Aunt This and Cousin That 
during his courting. 

Cora smiled a shy, pleased smile. She 
liked to feel that James wanted her to 
himself. ‘“‘Oh, she’s real nice,” she said. 
“Her name’s Sarann Lord and she’s a 
year older than I am. She comes from 
over near Seaford, and she wants to get 
the school here next, winter. I hope she 
does get it, for I thought she’d be com- 
pany for mother after—after next fall.” 
She hesitated over the words and did 
not look at James, 

“Well, all right,” said James, “but 
why can’t she begin to be company for 
your mother now whilst you and me go 
take a walk?” 

**°S-sh!” warned Cora, and then, as 


Sarann Lord opened the screen door and 
joined them she spoke the formula of 
introduction that was locally current: 
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“Let me make you acquainted with my 
cousin Miss Lord, Mr. Saulsbury.” 

A voice that was shrill and sweet and 
gay replied and a little figure in pink 
fluttered out and grasped James’s hand. 

“Well, if you only knew how crazy 
I’ve been to meet Cousin Cora’s in- 
tended! I'll bet your ears have nearly 
burned off to-day, for I haven’t talked 
about another single thing since | got 
here this morning!” She paused and 
pretended to look at his ears, bringing 
her little laughin face as near as she 
could to his. ‘No, they look perfectly 
natural. Now what do you think of 
that! I guess they must be made of 
asbestos or something. Say, aren’t you 
ever going to let go my hand? Cora, 
why don’t you make him behave?” Fer 
James Saulsbury stood like a man moon- 
struck, holding to the little hand that 
had been put so willingly into his, and 
staring down into Sarann Lord’s eager 
eyes. 

At her words he blushed crimson and 
let go her hand with inarticulate apolo- 
gies. With some confusion they sat 
down again, and Sarann took the ball 
of conversation and juggled it deftly and 
lightly, keeping herself square in the 
center of the stage and Gussutine her 
pink ribbons and patting her pink ruffles, 
first turning to Cora with pretty appeal, 
then leaning over to James—even laying 
a fanviliar hand on his arm now and then 
to emphasize her coquetry. Each time 
she did it Cora Straughn felt her cheeks 
burn with anger, but she gave no sign, 
only sitting very still and straight and 
answering Sarann’s sallies mechanically. 
When Sarann’s laughter rang out, she 
smiled, too. But she clenched her fin- 
gers on a fold of her white dress when 
she did it. 

As for James Saulsbury—to him the 
miracle had happened. In one moment 
of time the question he had asked of life 
was answered. His seeking was done. 
He loved—boldly, fearlessly, blindly. 
Here was his woman, and he knew it. 
He could not talk to her, for he would 
have babbled words and phrases he had 
not known he was capable even of think- 
ing. At every turn of her delicate round 
throat, at every glance of her long- 
lashed, slanting brown eyes, at ever 
touch of her little hands bedecked wit 


cheap rings, he felt his heart bumping 
bumping. The pink of her cheek seemed 
to him the most beautiful thing in th: 
world. He did not know the pink was 
rouge. The very smallness of her, he: 
tiny waist, her diminutive feet, filled his 
throat with a choking tenderness. Be- 
side Cora’s glorious height she seemed a 
fairy thing. Her little tricks and arti- 
fices and flirtatious glances—shop-gir| 
blandishments—were to him the sweet- 
est and most wonderful allure. As the 
twilight lowered into the dark haze of 
night and the moon rose slowly, throw- 
ing mellow shadows through the leaves 
of the tulip-trees, he felt that he was 
screened against Cora’s eyes, and h¢ 
drew his chair ever so little nearer to 
Sarann that he might see her better. H: 
felt as if he must seize her in his arms and 
run away with her—back to his own 
house down the curving white road. 
And with the clairvoyance of a woman 
who loves, Cora Straughn knew exactl) 
what was going on in James’s soul. Sh« 
sat there, though, quietly, listening to 
Sarann’s jubilant high speech, and mak- 
ing such small answers as were required 
of her. Yet she was dumb with the sud- 
den overwhelming hurt of it, and when 
it seemed at last as if she could not bear 
it another moment, she got up stiffly and 
said she would go in the house for a glass 
of water. She asked James and Sarann 
if she could not bring them a drink, too, 
but they said no. When her step had 
died away in the back of the hall Rites 
Saulsbury said hoarsely to Sarann: 
“How long are you going to stay?” 
“Oh, I don’t know,” she returned, 
gaily. “S’long’s the company’s agree- 
able, anyway. Maybe I can get a beau 
as nice as Cora’s if I stay in this neigh- 
borhood long enough. Say, how does it 
feel, being in love, anyway? Come on, 
now, and | tell me, since you know all 
about it.” And, laughing shrilly, she 
leaned so ae to him that her shoulder 
lay against his arm, her troubling eyes 
were very close to his, and a ribbon of 
her dress, heavy with scent, whipped 
across his breast in the night wind. 
James Saulsbury felt his heart go out of 
his body. He put his arms around Sa- 
rann and drew her to him and kissed her. 


In the days that followed, Cora 
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Straughn reflected that there would be 
no need for her to go to torment when 
che died, for she was passing through its 
fres on earth. First there was her talk 
W vith James. Early in the morning of the 
ay after his first meeting with Sarann, 
ra put on her sunbonnet and knitted 
cotton mitts that she wore for gathering 
vegetables, and went out of the house, 
taking the path toward James’s. She 
found him cultivating his field of late 
rm. 

Cora stood and looked over the sea of 
waving green blades, and when James 
reached the end of the row he saw her 
waiting forhim. He turned a little white 
under his tan, but she did not blench. 

“T wanted to tell you,” she said, 
clearly and without waiting, “that so 
far’s I’m concerned you're free to marry 
anybody you want.” 

She looked at him a minute, but he 
did not speak, nor could he look at her. 
So she turned away and started back 
along the path. 

“Cora,” then he cried. ‘‘Cora”—she 
paused —**I—I didn’t go to hurt you—”’ 
But she had turned back again and 
was walking on, and the very straight- 
ness and poise of her head forbade him 
to try to explain or pity her. After all, 
what was there to explain? He rubbed 
the back of his hand across his eyes and 
chirruped to the horse, turning down 
the next row. 

After James, Cora must speak to her 
mother. Here she met amazement and 
unbelief, and finally a passionate outcry 
against James and Sarann, in which Cora 
would not join and which she checked 
as far as she could. She laughed in the 
face of a commiserating kinfolk. She ate 
her meals and did her work as always; 
and there was plenty for her to do, for 
since her father’s death she and her 
mother had carried on the farm so suc- 
cessfully that the widow Straughn’s 
place was accounted the best in the 
neighborhood. Indeed, in all that mis- 
erable month that followed the meeting 
of James and Sarann, Cora showed her 
feeling only once, and that was when 
Sarann offered to buy from her the mate- 
rial for her wedding-dress. 

Cora came upon her one day as 
Sarann was rummaging in the spare- 
room bureau. Her nervous little hands 
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had pulled open the paper that enfolded 
the length of white silk that Cora had 
hidden there. 

“Say, Cora,” shrilled Sarann, “T’ll 
take this off your hands if you’ll let me 
have it cheap. You won’t have no use 
for it now.” 

Cora snatched the silk out of 
grasp. 

“You miserable little thing,” she said, 
slowly and terribly. ‘‘ From this time on 
you leave my things alone! Do you hear? 
Leave them alone. You played on 
James Saulsbury’s feelings with your 
flirting ways, such as no decent woman 
would have, until you got him. Let that 
be enough for you. And furthermore,” 
she advanced toward the cowed and 
shrinking Sarann, “if you ever, as long 
as you live, tell any living soul that my 
wedding-dress was bought, I’ll make you 
sorry for it as long as you draw your 
breath.” With that she went out of 
the room. 

And that night when James came to 
see Sarann she went out on the porch 
and sat with them all the evening, talk- 
ing calmly and casually to them as if 
they were both strangers. It made 
Sarann frankly uncomfortable, though 
she had been quite unaffected by the de- 
nunciation of Cora’s mother, who would 
have sent her from the house at the very 
first had not Cora stopped it. 

“Let her stay,” she had said. “It 
won't be for long. James wants the 
wedding soon, and Sarann ’Il be glad 
enough to get a place of her own. They 
can’t help it, mother. He’s just a fool— 
don’t you see that?—and she’s a fool, 
too.” 

“Haven’t you got no feeling in you?” 
said her mother, wonderingly. “In my 
day a girl wouldn’t have taken a slight 
like this so easy.” 

*“*T don’t think it’s a slight,” said Cora, 
steadily. “I think it’s a deliverance.” 

You may be sure that Mrs. Straughn 
spread that word of Cora’s among 
those who would have pitied her. Among 
the solid country people of the neighbor- 
hood, her jilting and the infatuation of 
James and Sarann were at once a mys- 
tery and a scandal. Public opinion was 
high against James and Sarann, and 
there was talk of making a church mat- 
ter of it. Had Cora desired or incited 
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it, it might well have been done. James’s 
housekeeper, Mary Llewellyn, an old 
Welsh woman with a tongue as sharp as 
her hands were skilful, told him over and 
over again that he was making a bad 
bargain. ‘“‘Moreover,” she added, one 
day when the wedding was near, “I 
walk out of this house the day that witch 
woman enters it. “Tis all she is—a 
witch.” 

“You hold your tongue,” said James, 
furiously. “‘ You can go now instead of 
waiting for my wedding-day. You 
sha’n’t talk ill of her.” 

“Oh, sha’n’t 1?” said Mary Llewellyn, 
undaunted, rather relishing the spark she 
had struck from him. “Then if I don’t, 
I'll be the only one in the county who 
doesn’t. And Cora Straughn with her 
grand ways and her fair looks is well shut 
of ye.” 

“She thinks so, too, I’m told,” said 
James, still angry, for Cora’s word “‘de- 
liverance” had come to him on swiftest 
gossip. And then he stalked out of his 
house and old Mary Llewellyn looked 
after him with eyes of sorrow and dis- 
appointment. 

But not Mary Llewellyn’s rebuke, nor 
the cold nods of his neighbors, nor the 
remonstrances of the Methodist minis- 
ter had any effect on James’s feeling. 
Day after day he fell deeper in love with 
Sarann. He was consumed with the 
desire to be near her when he was out of 
her sight, and spent all of the time he 
could afford, and some he could not, at 
her side. Her vanity he found quaint 
and bewitching, her cheap coquetry was 
to him a revelation of the arts of true 
love. He bought her the trinkets she 
craved, buckles and beads and showy 
hair-combs, and he promised her that 
she should do what she liked in refur- 
nishing his house. They would go to 
town and buy flowered carpets and green 
plush furniture, and a piano, too, he said, 
if she wanted it. Sarann’s small nature 
responded to this sort of affection, and 
she told over his promises and displayed 
his gifts with malicious relish to Cora 
and her mother. “ He’s just crazy about 
me,” she declared over and over again. 
And Cora would listen and look and 
reply, and then turn to her mother and 
begin a calm and interested discussion of 
the new brooder-houses she wanted to 


build before another hatching season, so 
that Sarann’s triumph was lost. Yet, 
had she known it, no word of hers about 
James, no gift that James brought her, 
but seared Cora’s heart as with an iron 
white hot. 

The day that James came to get 
Sarann in his buggy for the drive to 
town to be married, Cora went with them 
to the door and told them good-by with 
such an inconsequent air that Sarann 
felt savagely disappointed. Cora’s indif- 
ference even pierced through the ab- 
sorbed passion that enveloped James, 
and he helped Sarann in the buggy with- 
out a word. Sarann looked back at the 
house resentfully. 

“She don’t care a straw,” she said, 
nastily. ‘‘Great, dough-faced lump with 
her taffy hair! I hope she never gets 
another fellow.” 

For the first time James saw some- 
thing unlovely in Sarann’s face. *‘ Don’t 
talk so,” he said,a little sharply. ‘“‘What 
does it matter, anyway, now that I’ve got 
you?” 

Sarann tossed her head, in its gay, 
cheap hat, and they drove on down the 
curving road to the minister’s in a jan- 
gling silence. 

Cora had watched them through the 
Venetian blinds of the unused parlor. 
She opened and shut her hands and 
strained her eyes after the buggy and the 
little bay mare. “I wish he hadn’t 
driven Princess,” she whispered. Then 
she turned away and went out to the 
kitchen, for the threshing outfit had 
come to thresh their wheat and there 
was a big dinner to get. Dumbly Cora 
thanked Heaven that she had on this day 
of days to make pies, to prepare vege- 
tables, to slice meat, to set a big table, 
and be surrounded by labor and bustle 
in which she had a part. She knew that 
when night came she would go to bed so 
tired that she would have to sleep. And 
the next day she would have another 
hard day caring for the threshers, and 
the day after that, when they had moved 
on to the next farm—James’s farm—she 
would go to town early and see the con- 
tractor about those brooder-houses. And 
the day after that she would plan some 
other task that would take all her time— 
so that she could not think—so that she 
would not have time to think. 
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Despite all prophecies of evil, to James 
Saulsbury his marriage was ideally hap- 
py. Sarann’s enchantments never wore 
thin to him. She was a poor house- 
keeper, and his home was cared for by 
a succession of uncertain and incompe- 
tent hired girls, for old Mary Llewellyn 
had made good her word to leave on the 
day he brought home his wife. Sarann 
spent his money on fancy clothes, be- 
dizened his staid and honest old house 
with a curious medley of furnishings and 
upholstery, was rude to his friends and 
relations when the fancy took her, and— 
worse than all—denied him children. 

Yet even in Sarann’s sin against 
nature James Saulsbury found no fault 
Indeed, he felt none. To him she was st. ' 
perfection, enchantment. Her sharp- 
ness he saw as mere childish petulance, 
and therefore to be treated as such. 
Her taste was so different from anything 
he had ever known that he did not ques- 
tion its superiority, even when it cost 
him his comfort. Her rare smiles and 
careless caresses were so heavenly sweet 
to him that he never knew that they 
were not continual. Her foolish whims 
were the law of his life. 

“Why,” said old Mary Llewellyn, 
wrathfully, to Cora Straughn, “she makes 
him take the horses out of the field when 
she has the fancy to go ridin’—and in 
plowin’-time, d’ye know.” 

Cora made no answer. “Then you'll 
come and live with me, Mary,” she 
went on, as if she had not been inter- 
rupted by Mary’s tirade. “For since 
mother died I’m not satisfied to be in 
the house alone. The tenants are near, 
but I want a good, capable woman in the 
house who can help with the butter and 
chickens and all.” 

And she drove a close bargain in 
wages, packed Mary Llewellyn and her 
ramshackle old telescope bag of odds and 
ends into her buggy, and brought her 
home to the Straughn house, where she 
was sole mistress. 

In the five years that had passed since 
the day that James and Sarann drove to 
the minister’s, there had not been much 
coming and going between the Straughn 
and the Saulsbury houses. Occasionally 
Sarann came to see Cora, to brag about 
her lace curtains, and the big looking- 
glass with the gold frame, and the bed- 


room set of bird’s-eye maple, and her silk 
dresses; and her visits usually wound up 
with a request for the loan of a yeast- 
cake or some coffee—once she even 
borrowed flour to make biscuits for 
supper. 

Cora sat among her old, solid black- 
walnut heirlooms, listened, gave the re- 
quired loan with a generous hand—no 
one ever found her out of groceries—but 
did not return the visits. Once she sent 
one of her hired men to borrow James’s 
disk-harrow when hers broke down un- 
expectedly, and she bade him say, when 
he took it back, ‘Miss Straughn says 
to tell you she’s very much obliged.” 
But when her mother died she sent no 
word and asked no aid of James and 
Sarann, as she did of her other near 
neighbors. 

Into her orderly household Mary 
Llewellyn fitted exactly, and the two 
women worked side by side with entire 
competence. Cora had developed into 
a splendid manager—she was a born 
farmer, Mary told her, and it was so. 
Everything she undertook resulted to 
her profit, and now, when she went in to 
town to the bank, the cashier, sometimes 
even the president of the bank himself, 
escorted her out to her carriage and un- 
tied her horse—though she could have 
done it much more dexterously herself. 
Moreover, Sarann’s bitter wish that she 
would have no more suitors was far from 
fulfilled. 

‘She has,” bragged Mary Llewellyn 
whenever she had a chance, “‘a beau for 
every day in the week and half a dozen 
for Sundays. But she’ll listen to none.” 


One day in early October, as Cora 
came in from the spring-house carrying 
a great tray of butter that was ready to 
be sent to town, a man came galloping 
into the yard. Mary Llewellyn ran to 
the open door at the sound of the drum- 
ming of the horse’s feet and the hoarse 
shouts of the rider. It was James Sauls- 
bury, hatless, disordered. 

“For God’s sake,” he cried. “‘Come 
—come—Sarann’s dying!” 

Cora stepped inside and set the butter 
on the kitchen table. ‘Put this away, 
Mary,” she said, coolly, “and then come 
*s quick as you can. Better have one 
of the men hitch up and bring you.” 
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Without waiting for answer, she turned 
back to James. 

“Ride up to the horse-block,”’ 
commanded. “I guess your horse will 
carry double.” She mounted behind 
him and they were gone before Mary 
Llewellyn could put the butter in its 
place. 

Arrived at the Saulsbury home, Cora 
slipped off. ‘‘You get another horse,”’ 
she said, “and go get the doctor. Better 
hitch up. I'll do everything that’s 
needed here.”” And she ran into the 
house she had not entered for more than 
five years. 

As it turned out, there was not much 
to be done. Sarann had flown into a 
rage because James was late coming in to 
breakfast, and had brought on a violent 
and sudden hemorrhage. She died i 
Cora’s arms while James was fetching 
the doctor. James flung himself out 
of the buggy and came running like a 
madman to the house. But he knew 
what had happened the moment he set 
foot over the door-sill. 

At the sight of Sarann dead he went 
wild. He could not believe it. He knelt 
beside her, calling her by loving names, 
begging her to speak to him, cursing 
himself for the thoughtlessness that had 
caused her death, blaming himself for 
having left her to die without him, tell- 
ing her that he had nothing left in life 
without her, calling her heart-brokenly 
to come back and take him with her, 
sobbing out all his love and his need of 
her in hoarse and broken words—until 
at last Cora went to him again, almost 
lifted him from his knees, took him out 
to the kitchen, and, between scolding 
and coaxing, calmed him and made him 
eat and drink. 

He lifted stricken eyes to hers as she 
filled his coffee- -cup. “I could just about 
kill myself,” he said, brokenly. But 
Cora hushed him, and when he would not 
eat any more she sent him off to town, 
with a hastily summoned cousin, to see 
about the burial lot and the service, 
knowing that nothing but action would 
hold off the insanity of grief that threat- 
ened him. 

She and Mary Llewellyn did every- 
thing that was needed at the house. As 
they straightened and cleaned it Mary 
Llewellyn took off some of the endless 


she 
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tags of drapery and put them out of 
sight, restoring to the house a little of 
the comfortable sobriety han had be- 
longed to it before Sarann’s coming. 
But the parlor she did not touch, and so 
Sarann lay there surrounded by gaudy, 
shining furniture, reflected in the ornate 
gilt-framed mirror, while all about her 
were grouped the thousand tawdry little 
fripperies that she had loved. And since 
they could not find a simple white dress 
to put on her, she was fittingly clothed 
in a ruffled pink silk, the newest of her 
gay finery. 

At last the house was dustless and 
shining, and the mistress of it lay like 
a broken little butterfly in the front 
room with the closed shutters. 

“She looks real good,” said Mary 
Llewellyn to Cora. ‘“‘Though I do say 
it as never liked her. Will you come to 
look at her?” 

“T couldn’t,” said Cora, after a pause. 

Yet the neighborhood generally, and 
many people w vho would not come to see 
Sarann living, came eagerly to see her 
dead. Rumors of James Saulsbury’s 
wild grief, and tales of the bedizened 
house, as well as the fact that Sarann 
had died in Cora Straughn’s arms, lent 
a special interest to the funeral. And 
many of the good, comfortable country 
women said in good, comfortable voices, 
to their good, comfortable husbands as 
they drove back to their good, comfort- 
able homes, ‘‘Now if James Saulsbury 
has a grain of sense left he'll marry Cora 
Straughn, as he ought to ’ve done at 
first.” 

That was Sarann’s epitaph. 


The day after the funeral Cora 
Straughn came out into her pleasant 
kitchen and stood by Mary Llewellyn, 
watching her wipe the cook-table. At 
last she spoke: ‘‘ You'd better go to stay 
with him for a while. I'll get along all 
right.” And Mary Llewellyn, with 
pleasurable sense of excitement, prompt- 
ly obeyed. She, too, knew Sarann’s 
epitaph. 

That it might be fulfilled, she began to 
find pretexts to send James Saulsbury 
to Cora Straughn’s house. And he, 


shaken and broken and grieving, obeyed 
her, just as he had obeyed Sarann when 
she sent him on meaningless errands. 
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As the winter came on he began to find 
that the trip across the fields to Cora 
Straughn’s warm, firelit house was be- 
coming something to look forward to. 
When it came holiday week he went in to 
town and bought a cut-glass pitcher and 
glasses and took them to Cora as a 
Christmas gift, trying to tell her at the 
same time a little of how he had appre- 
ciated her kindness at the time of 
Sarann’s death. And then his face 
worked pitifully and he turned away and 
almost ran out of the house. 

~ Cora set the pitcher and glasses away 
on the top shelf of the closet where she 
would not see them, then she went up- 
stairs and, with a strange look on her 
face, opened the drawer where the white 
silk that was to be made into her wed- 
ding-dress lay still unfolded. But she did 
not take it out. She only sat beside it 
on the floor, the winter sunlight falling 
on her great golden braids, her eyes 
dreaming. 

So things went on till spring. Mary 
Llewellyn, coming to see Cora, had said, 
“He talks about you a lot,” but she did 
not say that James spent every night 
in the sitting-room seated before a large 
colored photograph that he had had 
made of Sarann. She did not tell Cora 
or any one that James Saulsbury had 
told her to leave his wife’s clothes and 
ornaments and showy little toilet arti- 
cles just as they were in her lifetime. 
Mary Llewellyn had lived to be an old 
woman and had seen many miraculous 
healings of broken hearts. She did as 
James Saulsbury bade her, but she kept 
on sending him to see Cora, and every 
once in a while she would say something 
in praise of her. Now it was her smart- 
ness and her cleverness; again it was her 
beauty; and at last it was her suitors, 
ending with, “And why, d’ye suppose, 
she never married ?” 

“That Il give him something to think 
about,” she said to herself, wisely. She 
was right. The old woman’s question 
broke open a closed door in James’s 
heart. Why hadn’t Cora ever married? 
To be sure, there was no use in thinking 
of that now, but he suddenly felt a little 
ugly resentment that other men should 
aspire to her. 

Two or three evenings later, after sup- 
per, he went up to his room and put on 


a clean white shirt and his best suit. 
When he came down Mary Llewellyn 
eyed him over her knitting, but she held 
her tongue. “I’m going over to see 
Cora Straughn,”’ he said, with his hand 
on the latch. “Is there anything you 
want me to tell her?” 

“Nothing,” responded Mary, placidly. 
Then, as he shut the door behind him: 
**Now, thanks be to Heaven, he has seen 
the light at last. I wish he was my son 
—or she my daughter. What an old fool 
I’m coming to be! But they’re just the 
kind of man and woman anybody’d like 
their children to grow up into.” 

Meanwhile, James Saulsbury was tak- 
ing that accustomed path across the 
fields. There was the smell of spring in 
the air, just the hint of it—a warm night 
for March. The green things were wak- 
ing up and pushing through the mold. 
James Saulsbury felt an unaccountable 
lifting of his cloud of grief. He actually 
wanted to whistle, and finally he did 
whistle a little, very softly between his 
teeth, a jigging tune, too. After all, he 
was only thirty-five. He straightened 
himself unconsciously and fell into a more 
sweeping stride. 

At sight of the lamp-lit window of 
Cora’s sitting-room he slowed, and ad- 
vanced quietly, so that he could look in. 
She was at her desk, bending over a big 
account-book, the light shining wonder- 
fully on her hair and on the melting blue 
of her dark dress. There was a white 
collar against her white throat. The 
light picked out little flashes of color 
on the brass candlesticks, on the crimson 
rug and table-cover, and in the warm 
browns of the old furniture. It was an 
‘interior arrangement” that some great 
painter might have planned. But James 
Saulsbury only felt that at last he had 
got home. 

“It’s nice out to-night,” said James 
after a pause. “You can fairly smell 
the growing things, they’re pushing out 
so fast.” 

“IT was thinking so when I| shut up 
the chickens,” said Cora. “And this 
morning when I was over to the west 
field I saw some hepaticas in that corner 
by the black-oak-tree.” 

And then she flushed and checked her- 
self. She and James had picked hepati- 
cas there one March afternoon seven 
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years ago. It was there he had asked 
her to marry him. She looked at him a 
little defiantly, but he had seen and 
understood. 

He rose from his chair and walked 
over to her. ‘“‘Cora,” he cried—‘ Cora, 
I want that you should marry me— 
soon.” 

She insisted that there should be no 
wedding until the full year of his mourn- 
ing was over, but at the end of that time 
she had her white silk made up into a 
soft and comely wedding-dress, and in 
her own sitting-room Cora Straughn 
married James Saulsbury, with just a 
few of her friends looking on, and Mary 
Llewellyn crying happily close at her 
side. 

It was only a short drive through the 
snow, and James, giving his team over to 
one of his men who had waited for him, 
entered the house with her. It was like 
some cheap bazaar; clean, to be sure, 
but crowded with trash, much of which 
showed the mark of time. James Sauls- 
bury put his arms about his wife and 
drew her to him, and as she stood thus 
in his embrace she found herself star- 
ing, over his shoulder, into the slanting, 
smiling eyes of Sarann’s picture—that 
colored photograph which she hadn’t 
known about. She shuddered away from 
James’s arms. She couldn’t live here. 
What chance for happiness with that 
face staring at her all around the 
room? 

“What is it, Cora?” said James, as she 
slipped out of his arms. 

“*I didn’t know,” said she, faintly— 
“TI didn’t know,” she longed to say, 
“that you had that picture of Sarann,” 
but instead she finished, stammeringly— 
*‘that the house was fixed up so gay.” 

And the vision of Sarann’s laughing 
eyes and lips just ready to say some 
stabbing word—it was a good likeness 
the photographer had caught—was the 
last thing she saw before they put out 
the lights to go up-stairs. 

Slowly, in the days that followed, Cora 
made away with the things that seemed 
to her most patently the belongings of 
Sarann. With not a little anguish of 
spirit she burned some two score little 
picture-frames, gaudy tidies, gilded bas- 
kets, and the like. Some of the bright 
vases and jugs she incontinently smashed, 


hiding the pieces in the attic until mild 
weather should come and she could bury 
them. Piece by piece she banished the 
furniture and brought back the old 
sturdy tables and chairs that had be- 
longed to James’s mother. There was a 
closed room in the attic where she put 
these things that had been Sarann’s, and 
she promised herself that some time in 
James’s absence she would make a bon- 
fire of them. Mary Llewellyn, who was 
now living in the Straughn place, keep- 
ing house for Cora’s agent there, came 
over one day, and, though she looked 
about her, she cannily said nothing about 
the changes she saw. 

But one thing she did say, and it was 
just as she was leaving. “I think, my 
dear,” she observed, with her old head 
on one side, “that I'll be sending you 
over the old cradle you was rocked in 
when you was a wee one.”” And Cora, 
the undemonstrative, got up and put her 
arms around her and kissed her good-by. 

James did not seem to see these 
changes in his house. He was vastly 
content—putting on a little flesh, too. 
A comfortable home, a wife who knew 
as much farming as he did, but was not 
glib with her knowledge, a child coming 
—what more could any sensible man 
ask? Yet one day when Cora came into 
the sitting-room after supper she found 
him looking at the picture of Sarann 
with a profoundness of gaze that fairly 
startled her. 

How she hated that picture! It was 
the one thing she dared not move. Of 
an afternoon she would come and bring 
her sewing—little, white, delicate gar- 
ments—and sit defiantly before Sarann’s 
eyes, feeling that she could thus scorn 
her. Often she asked herself what it 
could have been that that little flighty, 
shallow piece had had about her to draw 
James Saulsbury’s heart so powerfully. 
For she knew—as no one else knew 
—how James Saulsbury had adored 
Sarann. She had seen it, had been there 
when that adoration was born, and had 
had it cast in her teeth by Sarann un- 
counted times thereafter. What had 
that little sharp-tongued, shrill-voiced 
silly given James that she, Cora, had 
not? Why was she—she who had really 
been the first in James’s heart—made 
to take second place? It ate into the 
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very fiber of her life, the stinging poi- 
son of it. 

“Why,” she told herself, “I’m nothing 
but his partner. He talks to me about 
the cattle and the farm-work, but she— 
Sarann—held his love and his interest 
somehow as I cannot.” And then she 
wondered passionately if it would not be 
different when the child was born. And 
she would look at Sarann’s picture 
proudly, defiantly—oh, the child must 
make a difference. Sarann had not 
wanted children. She knew that. 

Fate, it seemed, had still another 
sharp arrow in his quiver to be directed 
against her. One cold autumn afternoon, 
when her confinement was drawing very 
near, she was walking a little in her sit- 
ting-room, for she felt uneasy in mind 
and body. 

Mary Llewellyn, the faithful, had 
come over to stay now, to be with her 
until it was over, and she had built a fire 
in the fireplace and sat before it, knitting 
busily on some little white wool thing. 
She was talking cheerful commonplaces 
to relieve Cora’s nervousness. 

“It’s cold to-day, sure, and feels like 
snow to me. Look at the clouds, dear, 
and tell me if there isn’t a gray bank at 
the east.” 

Cora walked slowly to the window. 

“Come here,” she said, queerly, 
tensely. Something went like a flash 
through Mary Llewellyn’s head. She 
cast her work down and was at Cora’s 
side in an instant. A group of men, car- 
rying something, were coming down the 
lane. Behind, a half-grown boy led a 
riderless horse. 

“It’s James! He’s been thrown,” said 
Cora, and with a sobbing moan she fell 
back into Mary Llewellyn’s arms, un- 
conscious. 

It was true. Thrown and dragged by 
his horse, James Saulsbury was being 
brought home dead to her. 

For days she lay unconscious. Then 
her magnificent vitality rallied and held 
her weakness, thrust it back. She opened 
her eyes—she asked for her baby—she 
put it to her breast. But she did not 
mention James’s name. 

On the first day that she might go 
down-stairs she waited until she lay 
comfortably in an easy-chair, her loose 
black dress open at the throat, her great 


braids pinned very loosely around her 
head. The baby slept in her arms, for 
she would hold him, no matter what 
Mary Llewellyn said. 

“Now,” said Cora, “‘I want to see 
the men who brought James home. Ask 
them to come in. I’ve got to hear 
about it. Don’t be afraid that I can’t 
bear it.” Her blue eyes besought Mary’s, 
and Mary went to do her bidding. 

They came, the men, awkward, 
tongue-tied, and told her how James’s 
cap had blown off, startling the horse as 
he had snatched for it; of how he had 
lost his balance; of how his left foot had 
caught in the stirrup; of how the horse, 
a young one and ill-broken, had gone 
crazy with fear and dragged him. Of 
how—oh, they told it all, yet sparing her 
what they could. 

She listened to them in silence, holding 
the baby. “But he was still alive when 
you found him?” she asked. 

“Yes, but unconscious.” 

b] 

“Didn’t he say anything—not a word 
-——before he died?” 

A farmer’s lad, to whom James had 
been very kind, spoke up, his voice 
breaking. ‘“‘He moaned a little—Mis’ 
Saulsbury, an’ I heard him say your 
name—just, ‘Cora—my wife,’ when we 
lifted him up—an’—an’—he never said 
nothing more—” 

He was silent. Presently the men tip- 
toed out. There was a long silence in 
the room. Then Cora Saulsbury got up 
and stood, her child in her arms, and 
looked Sarann’s picture square in the 
eyes. She spoke aloud: 

**Sarann Lord, you heard that, did 
you? He named me. Just me. He 
wanted me. You was nothing to him 
there at the end. I am the one he 
thought of and called. I am satisfied 
now.” 

She looked at the picture a moment 
longer; then she put the child in his 
cradle and reached up in her long, black 
draperies, unhooked the picture, tore it 
out of its frame, and fed it to the open 
fire beneath. Then she broke the frame 
apart and put that on the flames. She 
threw the glass on the hearthstone and 
it crashed into a thousand pieces. The 
sudden noise made the child cry. And 
she- turned to comfort him, her golden 
hair a crown in the blazing firelight. 
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Nature and the Psalmist 


BY WALTER PRICHARD EATON 
Ses OW much of the influ- 






» ence of early environ- 
W Vp ment, of those habitu- 
i) ated reactions which 
\\ comprise for each one 
of us the iron ring of 
¢ his destiny, there is in 
even our deeper attitude toward the ex- 
ternal world—toward what we call Na- 
ture! Not long ago I spent many weeks 
in the prairie country of the West, a 
sense of oppression constantly increasing 
in weight upon my spirit. Those end- 
less, level plains! ‘Those roads that 
stretched without a break to infinity! A 
house, a group of barns, a fruit-orchard, 
now and then a clump of hardwoods, 
alone broke the endless, flat monotony of 
snow-covered fields—no, not fields, but 
infinitudes where a single furrow could 
put a girdle about an entire township in 
my home land! My soul hungered for a 
hill; my heart craved, with a dull long- 


ing, the sight of a naked birch-tree flung . 


aloft against the winter sky. Back 
through the endless plains of Illinois the 
train crawled, away from the setting sun. 
But the next ‘daylight disclosed the gen- 
tle, rolling slopes of the Mohawk Valley, 
and before many hours had passed the 
Berkshire Hills were all about us, like 
familiar things recovered. The camel- 
hump of Greylock to the north was 
sapphire-blue and beckoning. The near- 
er mountains wore their reddish man- 
tles, pricked with green, above the 
snowy intervales, and laid their up- 
reared outlines stark against the sky. 
Shadowy ravines let into their flanks, 
suggestive of roaring brooks and the 
mystery of the wilderness. The clouds 
trailed purple shadow-anchors; the sun 
flashed from the ice on their scarred 
ledges. And a weight seemed suddenly 
lifted from my spirit. The words of the 
ancient Psalmist came to my lips uncon- 
sciously: “I will lift up mine eyes unto 
the hills. From whence cometh my 
help? My help cometh from God.” 


Yes, God dwells in the high places! 
The Pemigewasset Indians who would 
not climb Mount Moosilauke because 
the Great Spirit abode on that wind- 
swept summit, the ancient Hebrew 
Psalmist who dwelt in the shadow of the 
Syrian hills, and I, “‘the heir to all the 
ages,” are alike in this primitive sense 
that God’s dwelling-place is up there 
where our eyes instinctively lift; for the 
glory and the wonder of the hills is 
upon us all, and we cannot believe other- 
wise. 

Yet what of the man who never saw a 
hill? What of the tribesman of the plain 
or desert, or the Illinois farmer’s boy? 
Where, for him, is God’s dwelling? I 
have seen men from the prairie whom 
the hills oppressed, who iaaeeeed for 
their level roads stretching arrow-like to 
the far horizon, just as I hungered for 
the blue heave of Greylock. I once 
spent several days in camp in the tum- 
bled wilderness under Carrigain, with a 
man who all his life had followed the sea. 
The early sunsets and the late dawns, 
the constant sense of vast rock walls 
confronting the vision and cutting off 
half the sky, depressed him. He was 
homesick for the sea. God for him, I 
suppose, dwelt on the deep and spoke 
in the wail of the wind through the 
rigging, or roared with the voice of many 
waters. Does He speak to the prairie 
boy in the rustle of the endless miles of 
corn? Does He dwell in that pearly 
cloud which hangs for ever above the far 
horizon? Is His dwelling this pervasive 
immensity of space? Somewhere He 
dwells for each of us, for man perishes 
who does not find for Him a habitation; 
but where it is depends, after all, on 
habit—on so simple a thing as the silent 
influence in early years of external sights 
and sounds. I was born in the hills, and 
nurtured on their breast, and I am never 
happy long away from them. The most 
beautiful thing in the world to me is 
Mount Moosilauke; and the loveliest 
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THE HEAVENS DECLARE 


music ever made is the song of the her- 
mit thrushes on the slopes of Cannon, 
when the sunset shadows are creeping 
amid the hemlock aisles and far below 
on an upland pasture the cow-bells tinkle 
as the herd winds down to the valley. 
Were I a psalmist, from such things 
would my metaphors be drawn, and | 
would bid the world once more lift up 
its eyes unto the hills. But there may 
be psalmists of the sea and prairie, of the 
frozen North and the languid tropics. 
After all, what matters is the sense of 
divinity that surrounds us, the enkin- 
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THE GLORY OF GOD 


dled spirit which strikes out from Nature 
the ultimate metaphor. 

The Psalms are lyric poems. What- 
ever perversions may have resulted from 
the conflict between Judaistic scriptures 
and a superimposed Aryan mysticism, a 
wise world has known the Psalms all the 
time for what they are. The God of the 
psalmists may have been a tribal God, 
to be sure. For that matter, what na- 
tion to-day, after two thousand years of 
so-called Christianity, but worships a 
tribal God? We have of late been forced 
to contemplate the sorry spectacle of 
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various nations on the eve of battle, each 
lifting its voice in prayer to its tribal 
divinity, with that terrible certainty and 
lack of humor which characterize such 
narrow devotions. But the Psalms are 
not theology: they are lyric poetry—the 
expression of a single individual (of his 
time and his people, to be sure) in the 
face of life. Whether he was a single 
individual for all the Psalms, or a sepa- 
rate one for each, does not in the least 
matter. What the world cares about is 
the personal reaction of a human soul, 
for that, direct and certain, carries its 
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message to all other souls, and time 
or place, name or nationality, are as 
naught. 

The griefs the psalmists sang are still 
our griefs, the doubts and consolations 
still are ours, and the world the psalm- 
ists looked upon is still about us. The 
sun rose and set in Judea, and the 
Psalmist chanted, ‘““Thou makest the 
outgoings of the morning and evening to 
rejoice.” Here was no “subtle observa- 
tion” of meteorological conditions pe- 
culiar to the east coast of the Mediterra- 
nean; no esthetic analysis, no scientific 
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speculation. Here was simply the soul 
of a man touched by the beauty and the 
mystery of a natural phenomenon till 
poetry kindled on his lips and devotion 
in -his heart. It is that simple attitude 
toward Nature which | sometimes think 
the world has lost in these latter days, 
verifying Goethe’s statement that “ ani- 
mated inquiry into causes does great 
harm.” “Thou makest the outgoings 
of the morning and evening to re- 
joice”’—how calm and hushed the pic- 
ture evoked, how peaceful and brooding, 


MAKEST THE OUTGOINGS OF THE 





MORNING AND EVENING TO REJOICE 


how like a benediction it falls upon the 
spirit! I think of my own mountain 
land, of a wooded knoll that rises from 
the valley, and I stand bareheaded in the 
fields while the golden floods of the sun- 
set fill all the intervale with liquid light, 
an intervale which is like a green chalice 
amid the hills. The golden flood creeps 
up the eastern slopes, and out of the 
darkening fields below the shadows fol- 
low, amethyst shadows that stray like 
smoke amid the birches. At last the 
gold burns only in the kindled west, in a 
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gap between two mountain summits—a 
gateway to that Land of Wonder which 
lies for ever around the world-rim under- 
neath the setting sun. The trees upon 
the little foreground knoll are silhouetted 
now, black against the gold. The fields 
are very still. Only a far-off cow-bell 
tinkles, and a vesper sparrow sings softly 
to himself. The spirit, too, is very still, 
hushed with happy awe. ‘Thou makest 
the outgoings of the morning and the 
evening to rejoice.” The slow feet turn 
homeward through a world transformed, 
a world not of bicker and restriction and 
the small, strutting ego, but of imma- 
nent divinity. 

Thou visitest the earth, and waterest it, 


[the same hymn continues in a mood of 
adoration]. 
... Thou waterest her furrows abundantly; 
Thou settlest the ridges thereof: 
Thou makest it soft with showers; 
Thou blessest the springing thereof. 
Thou crownest the year with thy goodness; 
And thy paths drop fatness. 


We may wax learned over this pas- 
sage, declaring that it shows the influ- 


ence of “the simple nature-religion of 


a long-established agricultural people,” 
the Hittites of the land of Canaan. We 
may discourse on the geography and cli- 
mate of Canaan, and show that in a time 
and region where all life depended upon 
the success of the crops, nothing could 
be more natural than this adoration. 
Yet all our discourse and discussion will 
seem futile enough on a day late in 
April, when we stand in familiar fields 
and watch the world made soft with 
showers. There will be a frail green 
upon the bosom of the earth where it is 
not ridged into gleaming brown furrows. 
In the orchard and the woods there will 
be a haze of emerald. A fringe of pop- 
lars or of birches by the wall have put 
on their virgin veils, and suddenly they 
bow gracefully in the rising gust, tossing 
against a sky where sunshine and blue 
seem to be chased down from the zenith 
and back again from the horizon by the 
cloudy cohorts of the shower. The rain 
comes with a long, lateral swish, then 
straightens up to fall gently, till the 
fields send forth a rich earthy fragrance, 
the incense of the spring. If it be the 
simple Nature-worship of a primitive 
agricultural people to feel, in this beau- 


tiful and benignant spectacle, this pic- 
ture so soft and virginal and fragrant, 
repeated through the years and the cen- 
turies, the hand that loosed the flood- 
gates of the shower, to view it calmly 
with the faith of a child untroubled by 
too animated an inquiry into causes, 
then let us be thankful that some in- 
stincts of our racial childhood still per- 
sist. Facts, facts, facts—why must we 
be for ever going to Nature in search of 
facts! Let us go to Nature now and 
then in search of the great, simple mys- 
teries. 
And thy paths drop fatness. 
They diop upon the pastures of the wil- 
derness: 
And the hills are girded with joy. 
The pastures are clothed with flocks; 
The valleys also are covered over with corn; 
They shout for joy, they also sing. 


It is a lush midsummer day. The 
sheep are lying beneath a great oak in 
the upland pasture. Across the valley 
other hills go up with pastures flung like 
mantles over their shoulders. The corn 
is in the green valley, with the winding 
thread of the river and the glittering 
track of the railroad, the white church- 
spire above the village elms, and a cer- 
tain roof that I call home. The dome of 
heaven is overhead; the sunshine is 
everywhere. ‘They shout for joy, they 
also sing.” I am quite content to drop 
into a lazy bed of sweet-fern and become 
a Hittite for the time, a countryman of 
the manly Uriah, whose dignified devo- 
tion to duty, as Chamberlain has pointed 
out, contrasted so favorably with the 
“criminal levity”’ of King David! 

In our mountain world the Lord in- 
deed “stretcheth out the heavens like a 
curtain” and “maketh the clouds his 
chariot.” It is not for us that he “‘layeth 
the beams of his chambers in the water’”’; 
dwellers by lake or sea can best realize 
the force of that majestic metaphor; but 
he walketh upon the wings of our winds 
and maketh them his messengers. | 
know a great oak that stands alone and 
self-sufficient in a pasture (what is so 
self-sufficient as a sturdy, well-developed 
tree isolated in a clearing?), and oo 
the northwest winds come charging down 
the valley it tosses its branches pro- 
testingly against the buffet, and the si- 
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THE PASTURES ARE 


lent, rushing current becomes audible, is 


given a voice. It is only when the hurri- 
cane meets opposition that its voice is 
heard; its sweep is soundless through 
the upper air. Behind the great tree 


CLOTHED WITH FLOCKS 


domes the blue sky where the clouds 
drive, an endless flotilla hurrying down 
the gale. The picture is full of color, of 
spaciousness, of “go.”” How far off and 
deep the sky appears! How melodious 
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WHO STRETCHEST OUT THE 


is the tossing, wailing rustle of the giant 
tree! How sweet in my ear, as [| sit 
amid the hardhack, is the sudden little 
whistle as a gust sweeps down even into 
my lowly shelter! In such a mood I am 
asking no questions of Nature; I am 
humble before the spectacle, content to 
observe why the Psalmist said that the 
Lord maketh the clouds his chariot. My 
imagination is expanded; my soul goes 
up to ride upon the racing cumuli! 
He appointed the moon for seasons: 

The sun knoweth his going down. 


HEAVENS LIKE A CURTAIN 


Thou makest darkness, and it is night; 

Wherein all the beasts of the forest do 
creep forth. 

The young lions roar after their prey, 
And seek their meat from God. 

The sun ariseth, they get them away, 
And lay them down in their dens. 

Man goeth forth unto his work 
And to his labour until the evening. 


What a simple statement this is of 


the rotation of the hours, and yet how 
all-sufficient, in certain of our moods, 
even to this day! A mile or two back 
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NATURE AND THE PSALMIST 


from the coast in the old Narragansett 
country of Rhode Island, amid the pitch- 
pines and oaks, there is a fresh-water 
pond of great beauty. Here on its shores 
until a generation ago the last of the 
Narragansetts had their reservation, 
their council-ring, and their school- 
house. The pond still bears the name 
they gave it, Quacom-paug—*‘ The Lake 
of the Great White Gull”—and their 
trails lead away from its shores into the 
surrounding swamps, overgrown now 
with blackberry-vines or eroded deep 
into the sandy soil. Once I tramped in 
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through the woods to this pond as the 
afternoon was failing and launched a 
canoe on its dark, still mirror. The sun- 
set reddened till it glowed like a far-off 
conflagration between the pine boles on 
the western bank. The shadows of twi- 
light stole out of the forest behind me. 
Creeping along shore, it seemed that 
night was already come, but by shooting 
the canoe out free of the lily-pads and 
the reflections of the forest edge, the 
lake surface appeared to give up daylight 
still. Presently the canoe slipped around a 
wooded promontory—noiselessly, without 


THOU MAKEST IT SOFT WITH SHOWERS 








HE GIVETH SNOW LIKE WOOL; HE SCATTERETH THE HOAR FROST LIKE ASHES 


even a drip from the paddle—and there, 
knee-deep in the dark-brown water, 
stood two deer, their tails startlingly 
white against the black wall of the for- 
est. They were drinking, but one of 
them looked up, surprised, and gazed at 


me with his great eyes, as deer will often 
do before they make a move. He let me 
slide the canoe still closer before he 
turned, and, with evidently a whispered 
word to his companion, crashed up the 
bank and disappeared, the doe following 
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obediently. A flash of white tail in the 
night blackness of the forest was the last 
thing I saw, but for a full minute I could 
hear, in diminuendo, the cracking of 
undergrowth and twigs. 

I paddled slowly back to my landing, 
with the stars twinkling and bobbing in 
the water off the bow, and curled up, 
after a quiet, lonely supper, for the 
night, pleasantly aware of the soft, mel- 
ancholy whistle of a screech-owl, the 
sounds of little creatures coming down 
to the lake to drink, the splash of a fish 
jumping for insects, and once, as I 
woke and turned, of a swish through the 
grasses, as if a fox had been prowling 
near the provisions. 

The next morning the birds were busy 
at their matins, but along all the shore- 
line, where the green forest came down 
to dip its toes in the lake, not a creature 
was visible. There was, however, a 
fresh track in the mud near my canoe, 
as if a wizened foot had been set down 
there: a coon had visited the water, 
perhaps to drink, perhaps to wash 
morsel of food. In half an hour after 
breakfast I came out of the woods upon 
the Post Road. It was too early for the 
day’s procession of touring automobiles 
(whose passengers would rush past this 
knoll where I stood nor ever guess that 
the trail behind me led into the real 
Narragansett country, which they would 
never see); but in the fields men were 
astir. Already I could hear the hot 
“click, click, click” of a mowing-ma- 
chine. A hay-rake rattled past on the 
road. Smoke was coming from the 
chimneys of the gray houses that looked 
almost like great boulders on the low, 
green plain between the Post Road and 
the yellow sand-bar a mile or two away. 
The sun was up, the world of men was 
astir, and had gone forth to its labor 
until evening. I lifted my eyes to the 
yellow sand-bar, while my nostrils sniffed 
the salt. Yonder was the sea, “great 
and wide”; yes, and there went the 
ships, trailing their long smoke-plumes 
far out where Block Island lay like a 
blue cloud on the horizon line. The 
Psalmist’s cycle had been completed, 
and I walked homeward strangely at 
peace, the salt wind and the sunshine 
for my companions. 

It is winter now, and the snow has 
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come, the deep snow which settles over 
our mountain world, transforming all the 
landscape for three or four months, al- 
tering its color values, softening its out- 
lines, and giving us a season which those 
who dwell in cities know nothing of. 
How expectantly we awaited the first 
steady storm from the northwest! The 
bare, frozen earth awaited it expectant- 
ly, too, each flower-root chill for its 
coverlid. I once heard of a little girl 
who exclaimed, when she saw her first 
snowfall, “Look, mamma! God has 
busted His feather-bed!” I like that ex- 
clamation. It is picturesque, and it is 
instinct with primitive devotion. Does 
it not suggest, indeed, the words of the 
Psalmist: 
He giveth snow like wool; 
He scattereth the hoarfrost like ashes. 


“He giveth snow like wool.” We go 
out in the first storm, away from our 
warm house amid its spruces, and swing 
rapidly into the open country, our faces 
upturned to feel the gentle sting of the 
flakes on cheek and lip. We cannot see 
far into the dull, whitish-gray sky; we 
are looking into opacity, a vast opacity 
which overhangs the world and drops 
cool wool upon our cheeks. The familiar 
landscape about us, too, is suddenly 
strange. The well-loved peaks have 
disappeared. Perspective is curiously 
marked by the quality of sharpness in 
upstanding objects. Close to us along 
the road runs a wall and a row of nude 
sugar-maples, dark and solid against 
the drift of the storm. Between the 
trunks we can see, perhaps, a group of 
corn-shocks standing in the field, and 
they are of fainter tone. Beyond them 
the hedge-row of poplars and choke- 
cherries which marks the farther boun- 
dary is fainter still, almost as shadowy 
as the storm itself. Beyond that there 
is nothing but the white mystery. Out 
of the vast opacity above us the flakes 
fall without ceasing, and our boots have 
already become silent on the frozen road. 
In this great transformation of the 
visible universe we are isolated beings 
carrying with us as we move a narrow 
circle of familiar objects, yet aware 
always of the immensity beyond. One 
is never so intimate with Nature, so 
conscious of the pervasiveness of her 
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phenomena as in a snow-storm. In the 
little circle of visible objects, reduced to 
their barest essentials of mass and shade 
value, we are the exact center always; 
and in some manner not easy to explain 
perhaps impossible to explain to, any 
one not accustomed to a voluntary life 
in the open—that gives us a curious 
sense of relationship with Nature, of 
dependence upon her, a deep, impreg- 
nable belief that in her manifestations 
we come closest to divinity. 

When the snow has laid its winter 
mantle on our hills and built magic cor- 
nices along our brooks, Orion greets us 
from the evening sky, and the Dog Star 
hangs like a lamp amid the spires of the 
firs. 1 return sometimes from New 
York—from the noise and glare and 
hurry of its streets, from the feverishness 
of its spirit, the oppression of its im- 
prisoning canon walls—and old Orion is 
like a friend awaiting me. Often I think 
of Martineau’s words: 





Silence is in truth the attribute of God; 
and those who seek Him from that side 
invariably learn that meditation is not the 
dream but the reality of life; not its illusion, 
but its truth; not its weakness, but its 
strength. Such act of the mind is quite need- 
ful, in order to rectify the estimates of the 
senses and the lower understanding, to shake 
off the drowsy order of perceptions, in which, 
with the eyes of the soul half closed, we are 
apt to doze away existence here. Neglecting 
it now, we shall wake into it hereafter, and 
find that we have been walking in our sleep. 
It is necessary even for preserving the truth- 
fulness of our practical life. 

To meditate in the night watches, to 
ascend through the frosty darkness the 
pasture slope behind the garden, and 
from the hill to watch the slow proces- 
sion of the stars across the sky—worlds 
which reck so little of those valley lamps 
down here where our small village nes- 
tles—is to know indeed that 


The heavens declare the glory of God, 
And the firmament sheweth His handiwork. 


From Jupiter our earth would be but 
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a tiny star; from Sirius it would be, no 
doubt, invisible! What “insect cares” 
are these that trouble us, in the face of 
such immensity? As the imagination 
leaps into depth beyond depth of space, 
layer after layer of passion and small- 
ness seems cast off from our spirits, and 
in the silence of the midnight our soul 
taps anew the primal sources of its 
strength. 

“Silence came before creation, and the 
heavens were spread without a word.” 
The stars and the sunshine, the grass 
and the trees, the snow that is sent like 
wool, the blessing of soft showers, all the 
lovely spectacle of the seasons, the dome 
of the hills, the curve of the sea-rim, 
were man’s inheritance before he builded 
cities and made himself triumphant and 
ubiquitous. Of course, to say that God 
dwells only on the hills or speaks with 
the voice of many waters, to make of 
Nature-worship a denial of His habita- 
tion in the human heart, a denial of 
man’s urgent need for the Presence in 
the market-place, would be the merest 
folly. But, especially perhaps in these 
latter days when we speak so much of a 
“love of Nature” and know so little 
what that means, when neither the sci- 
entific inquiry of the naturalist nor the 
summer exodus through the countryside 
in automobiles is enough to give the 
world again the quick, poetic, instinc- 
tive sense of the divinity of rocks and 
trees and springing crops, we can more 
than ever feel the need for a return to 
primal wonder. God will not speak in 
the market till He has whispered in the 
still places. To invest stocks and stones 
with the incommunicable Name is not 
an act of childishness, but of the deepest 
wisdom, the wisdom of the heart that 
worships and is amazed, that recreates 
in meditation the powers by which men 
live. In the fever of our modern life, we 
cannot return to Nature too intimately. 
We have as yet, in spite of our pose, 
hardly begun that return. The ancient 
nurse awaits our humbleness. 
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The Relapse 


BY ALICE DUER MILLER 







2#OUR son’s case,” said 

» the doctor—who was an 
2 old man and had mod- 
HH eled his manner on the 
more priestlike ideal of 
) an older generation of 
Passe medical men — “your 
son’s case is typhoid; a pronounced but 
not a malignant infection. Everything 
is in his favor—his youth, his constitu- 
tion, and his habits—” 

“His habits!’ cried Mrs. Gorham in 
unaffected surprise. 

“Hem!” said the doctor, who had 
merely put in “habits” because in a 
long life of pronouncements his ear had 
grown accustomed to triads, “shall we 
say that his habits are not, after all, too 
much against him? He wishes you to 
send immediately for his wife.” 

“For what?” 

“For his wife.” 

“But he has no wife.” 

“So I told him,” replied the doctor; 
‘so I told him several times, but his 
only answer was that I must be crazy.” 

“Ts he delirious,” asked his mother, 
‘or can he have been clandestinely mar- 
ried? Why didn’t you ask her name? 
Surely at this late date he can’t be think- 
ing of Evelina.” 

“T did ask her name,” the doctor an- 
swered, “but he only replied that her 
name was Mrs. Mark Gorham, and 
when I pressed him further his language 
became so profane that one of the nurses 
—a Scotch Presbyterian—threatened to 
drop the case. As nursing is so impor- 
tant an element in typhoid, I decided to 
come to you.” 

Mrs. Gorham, slightly stooping and 
holding up the front of her dress, hurried 
up-stairs. 

A good-looking young man of about 
twenty seven or eight was lying back 
on his pillows, watching with an irrita- 
ble eye the arrangements of his trained 
nurses. 

As his mother entered he turned to her. 


‘ 


“Ah,” he said, “at last! Have you 
sent for Evie?” 

“No, my dear.” 

“Well, do it at once.” 

“Tt is impossible, Mark.” 

“And why, I should like to know? 
She doesn’t live ten blocks from here.” 

“Improper, then.” 

“Improper! to send for a fellow’s wife 
when he’s ill?” 

“Evelina is not your wife.” 

“Well,” said he, “I don’t think that’s 
a very nice way to talk, when she’s lived 
with me for five years.” 

“I did not say she had not once been 
your wife.” 

“Well, well,” said the invalid, impa- 
tiently, “‘it seems I have a higher opin- 
ion of the permanence of matrimony 
than many who talk more virtuously. I 
want Evie sent for.” 

“You seem to overlook the fact, 
Mark, that she has divorced you—di- 
vorced you, my poor boy, for reasons 
which even I, your mother—” 

“But I was well, then,” said Mark. 
“Of course you can get on perfectly 
when you're well. But now I’m ill— 
very ill. People die of typhoid. You 
don’t expect me to die without my wife, 
do you?” 

*“Mark, you must realize that she is 
not your—” 

‘Please don’t say that again, mother. 
It’s so silly.” 

“You must put the idea out of your 
head, my dear.” 

“You mean you won’t send?” 

“T could not insult her by doing so.” 

“You think it would insult Evie to 
have me ask for her? That shows all 
you know. It’s the other way. Any- 
how, it’s up to her, isn’t it? But, of 





course, if you’re so determined not to do 
as I ask you—” 

At this point Mrs. Gorham left the 
room, beckoning the nurse after her. 
She drew the woman into a neighboring 
room, and, when she had shut the door, 
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explained that her son must be given 
a quieting draught; that he and his wife 
had parted on bad terms more than a 
year before; that they had been di- 
vorced for several months; that his had 
always been a difficult nature to control; 
that she herself had been early left a 
widow; and she was proceeding to out- 
line some of the problems of his educa- 
tion when the nurse interrupted her to 
say that she really must return to her 
patient. 

When they entered the bedroom, it 
was empty. 


In the mean time Mrs. Mark Gorham 
—or, rather, Mrs. McVittey Gorham, as 
she now called herself (she had been a 
Miss McVittey)—had been having a 
few people to dinner. They had all gone 
but one, who, though he had risen and 
was standing with his hand on the man- 
telpiece, could be seen by an experienced 
observer to be good for another hour. 

The nature of their conversation may 
be discerned from the fact that Mrs. 
Gorham was saying, gently but firmly: 

“No, I cannot imagine any circum- 
stances under which | should ever marry 
again.” 

“You mean,” said her guest, “that 
your first experience was so painful you 
would never care to make a second ex- 
periment? Surely that is hasty! Young, 
lovely—” 

“1 don’t mean exactly that,” re- 
turned Mrs. Gorham, interrupting a 
further catalogue of her charms. ‘“‘My 
marriage certainly was not very success- 
ful. I don’t suppose there could have 
been a more trying man to live with 
than Mark was in many ways. I don’t 
refer to our last little tragedy, but to the 
years that went before. Mark was at 
once irritable, critical, and in some ways 
extremely helpless—” 

Mr. Treadwell shook his head. “I 
can’t wonder you don’t dare to try 
again,” he murmured. 

“Te isn’t that.” 

“You do not mean to imply you still 
retain affection for Gorham?” 

There was a pause—slight, indeed, but 
too long to please Mr. Treadwell—be- 
fore Mrs. Gorham answered: 

“No, nor that, either. It’s rather 
hard to explain. Women—some women, 


that is—are really monogamous—no, 
that isn’t the right word; but you know 
what I mean. If you've been the wife 
of one man, why, that’s what you are, 
and you never can be anything else; 
even’’—she added, politely—“‘if you'd 
like to be. You see,” she ended with a 
rather wan smile, “‘such a state of mind 
should make one very careful in one’s 
first choice.” 

Mr. Treadwell cleared his throat. 

“We have come so near the subject,’ 
he began, rather stiffly, “that I feel 


tempted to ask how in the world you 


ever did make such a choice. Many of 


your friends, I think, have wondered. 
A woman of so discriminating a mind, 
with so many opportunities—how did it 
happen you ever allowed him to per- 
suade you to marry him?” 

“There was not so much persuasion 
necessary as you seem to imagine,”’ she 
answered, and then added, more seri- 
ously, ““‘but you do not have to come 
to me for the answer to this question. 
Any woman could tell you. Mark has 
charm.” 

“Charm!” exclaimed Mr. Treadwell. 
“T cannot think you mean to be taken 
seriously.” 

‘“*Upon my word,” returned Mrs. Gor- 
ham, “I think I ought to know. If, 
after five years of marriage and a di- 
vorce, I can still make such an assertion, 
the fact ought to be considered estab- 
lished. I yield to none in my apprecia- 
tion of Mark’s faults. He has some of 
the most annoying traits you can im- 
agine—one of them was to think that 
everything bothersome that happened to 
him was my fault; but he had charm.” 

** Ah, I know what you have suffered,” 
said Mr. Treadwell, tenderly, ‘‘and so 
it surprises me the more to hear you 
attribute charm to one so light, so irre- 
sponsible—” 

“And may I ask since when have 
heaviness and responsibility been guar- 
antees of charm?” asked Mrs. Gorham. 

At this her guest launched out into a 
definition of that much-disputed term. 

It showed no lack of attention on Mrs. 
Gorham’s part that she was, throughout, 
listening to a conversation that she 
could dimly discern was going on be- 
tween the butler and some one at the 
front door who seemed to be demanding 
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admittance. Women of even moderate 
ability appear to be able thus to disperse 
their attention over several subjects at 
once—particularly if one of them is a 
household matter; and now, fortunately, 
the conversation in the corridor died 
down before Mr. Treadwell ended his 
sentence, which, on analysis, seemed to 
prove that charm existed only in those 
men whose characteristics were a good 
deal like his own. 

From this proposition Mrs. Gorham 
dissented with passion. 

A discussion along these lines had 
continued for some time before it was 
cut short by the sound of a perfect tur- 
moil in the hall, and, rushing out, they 
found the elder Mrs. Gorham, the doc- 
tor, and two trained nurses—to say 
nothing of the man-servant. 

“*My dear Evelina,” cried her former 
mother-in-law, taking just an instant to 
glance disapprovingly at the younger 
woman’s sky-blue dress, pearls, and soli- 

tary male companion, “my son would 
never have intruded upon you if he had 
not been delirious, and we are here to 
take him back.” 

“But Mark is not here,” said Evelina. 
“No one is here?”’ she added, turning to 
the butler. 

‘“‘Beg pardon, madam—yes,”’ replied 
the butler; “‘a gentleman has gone up to 
the spare room. He said you were ex- 
pecting him, and to tell you he was 
there as soon as you were disengaged.” 

“Mark in my house!” cried his former 
wife. 

‘How outrageous!” said Treadwell, 
an old family friend. 

‘He is in the early stages of typhoid,’ 
observed the doctor, soothingly. 

*“We have an ambulance here to take 
him home,” said his mother, and the 
two nurses looked eagerly and compe- 
tently up the stairs. 

Evelina turned back toward the draw 
ing-room. 

“Very well,” she said, “let me know 
when he has gone,” and she went in and 
shut the door. 

Treadwell followed her. 

“And this,” he said, sadly, “is the 
man whom you were praising not five 
minutes ago.” 

“Te’s an open question whether it was 
exactly praise,” replied Evelina. ‘As 


a matter of fact, even my aunt Louisa, 
who, as you know, has always disliked 
Mark so bitterly ever since the day he 
gave her parrot to the orphan asylum 
even Aunt Louisa never demed his 
charm.” And at this they began all 
over again. 

They had, strangely enough, reached 
the identical point at which they had 
been interrupted before, when the doc- 
tor entered, looking very grave, and 
said that the patient refused to be 
moved until he had had a word with 
Mrs. McVittey Gorham. 

“And I need not tell you,” he added, 
“that all this moving and excitement 
is the worst possible thing fer him.” 

Evelina at once went up-stairs. Mark, 
with the most extraordinary celerity, 
had actually contrived to get into the 
spare-room bed before his pursuers had 
found him. Now he was again lying 
back on his pillows, but his eyes were 
open—though he was not looking at his 
trained nurses, who stood urgently on 
one side of him, nor at his mother, who 
was drooping on the other. 

“Evie,” he said, as his wife entered, 
“T don’t at all like this name you’re 
calling yourself. Mrs. McVittey Gor- 
ham—how it sounds! It’s absurd. I 
never did like the name McVittey, any- 
how.” 

“T don’t care for it much myself, 
Mark,” she answered, and her manner 
was that of an expert in a field where all 
others were amateurs. “But it’s rather 
late to talk of that now. Why did you 
come here?” 

“To this room?” said Mark, glancing 
about it. “I see you’ve had it re- 
papered.” And it was evident he was 
ready to take up the discussion of the 
color-scheme with her had she not re- 
peated, somewhat sternly: 

“*Why did you come here?” 

“T thought,” he answered, “that you 
might object to my going into my old 
room on the second floor—” 

“T’ve turned it into a writing-room,” 
she answered, with some asperity. 

‘“‘Ah, you see I did not even stop to 
look. I came straight up here. No one 
could object to my being here.’ 

“Why did you come to my house at 
all, Mark?” 


“But, Evie, you would not want me 
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to be ill among strangers, would you?” 
And he made a futile effort to take her 
hand. 

‘Strangers!’ cried his mother. ‘The 
poor boy is out of his head. We'll take 
him home at once.” 

‘“*Evie,” said Mark again, and this 
time, by almost throwing himself out 
of bed, he contrived to catch her hand, 
“I don’t want to go to my mother. I 
want to stay here.” 

Mrs. McVittey Gorham stood a mo- 
ment in silence, looking rather thin and 
rigid, and then, addressing the doctor, 
she said in a peculiarly icy tone: 

‘I suppose it would be better for him 
not to be moved again?” 

“Unquestionably.” 

“Then there is no real reason why 
he should not stay here, if you and the 
nurses will take all the responsibility of 
his care. I naturally cannot have any- 
thing to do with that.” 

And at this Mark fell back, in what 
no one present, except, perhaps, his 
mother, believed to be a genuine faint- 
ing-ht. 


The theory that the whole responsi- 
bility of the situation was to rest on 
the doctor and nurses—the theory that 
Evelina was to go her way as if some 
stranger had taken refuge in her house— 
lasted in fact about twenty-four hours. 

The first day her servant knocked 
twice on the sick-room door to inquire 
on her behalf how Mr. Gorham was 
doing, and that was all. 

But the next morning, before she was 
up, a troubled nurse appeared at her 
bedside. Plainly the night in the spare 
room had been difficult. The nurses 
found themselves unable half the time 
to make out what it was Mr. Gorham 
wanted. Did Mrs. Gorham know any- 
thing about a hair pillow? 

Did she know! Evelina could not help 
smiling. Months of her life had once 
been rendered hideous by her inability 
to find, in any shop, a pillow of a cer- 
tain size, shape, and thickness which 
Mark had imagined rather than seen. 
It was now tucked away on the top 
shelf of her linen-closet. The nurse 
went away with it, much relieved. 

But that, of course, was only the be- 
ginning. There were endless details of 


his strange whims and little require- 
ments that Evelina, and only Evelina, 
understood. The nurses, being intelli- 
gent women, grasped naturally at a so- 
lution of a problem that had at first 
seemed insoluble. Their unruly patient 
could be reduced to some order by his 
former wife, and they summoned her in 
every emergency. One of their difh- 
culties, for instance, lay in the fact that 
Mark’s voice, always low, had now sunk 
to being almost inaudible. At times, 
though his lips moved, no sound what- 
soever issued from them. He was, how- 
ever, convinced not only that he had 
spoken, but that he had been clearly 
understood, and that the nurses’ pre- 
tended deafness was one of those small 
tyrannies on their part which must be 
firmly dealt with at the start. He re- 
fused under any blandishments to be 
led into repeating his orders. Evie, the 
nurses found, if she could not always 
guess what he had said, was able to keep 
him relatively calm when the guess was 
wrong. 

Most of Evelina’s friends and relatives 
—like Mr. Treadwell—disapproved of 
Mark, and their disapproval was em- 
bittered by remembrance of the lack of 
firmness with which she had always 
treated the culprit. Some were for her 
leaving the house instantly; others for 
her turning Mark out at any cost; and 
if the result proved fatal, some of them 
agreed they would not feel that the 
world had suffered much of a loss. But 
all those who came to her in this crisis— 
and sometimes as many as five or six 
turned up in one day—were united in 
the opinion that the depravity of Mark’s 
conduct in coming was equaled only 
by the weakness of hers in allowing him 
to stay. 

It seemed to Evelina quite like old 
times to be so much scolded by all who 
loved her, about something for which 
she could not help feeling that Mark was 
entirely to blame. 

‘How could it be that he came here?” 
they all asked. “‘Why didn’t he stay at 
his mother’s?” 

“Well, you know what his mother 
is,’ Evelina would say. 

“You'd think he would have got ac- 
customed to her by this time.” 

“Mark doesn’t get accustomed to 
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things he doesn’t like,” she would reply, 
and this would invariably call out a 
burst of condemnation of Mark’s selfish- 
ness in general, and of the particular in- 
considerateness of his last action. 

To this Evelina would always reply 
that a man was not exactly responsible 
for what he did in delirium. 

But all these scoldings probably had 
their effect; and, besides, a great deal 
of hard work, to say nothing of a certain 
emotional strain, had begun to tell on 
her, and she finally decided to take the 
advice of her friends and well-wishers, 
and, as Mark was better, to go away 
the next day. 

That evening, while she was at dinner, 
the nurse came down to say that Mr. 
Gorham had had a good sleep, was quite 
himself, and was asking for Mrs. Gor- 
ham. 

Evelina laid down her fork slowly. 

“I’m glad he’s better,”’ she said, “but 
I think I won’t go up.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Gorham, I wish you 
would!” said the nurse, who was by this 
time completely under the dominion of 
her patient. “You don’t know how 
distressed he was, as his mind cleared, 
to find where he was and all the bother 
he had put you to; and | think—par- 
ticularly if you’re going away to-mor- 
row—it would be a good thing for him 
to tell you, himself, and get it off his 
mind.” 

As a description of Mark’s habits of 
mind, this did not strike Evelina as 
familiar. Nevertheless, she went up. 

She saw at once that he had had him- 
self carefully prepared for the interview. 
Not a hair of his head was out of place, 
and as for the covers of the bed, they 
were so tightly drawn that it seemed 
almost impossible that a human body 
could be stretched beneath them. 

“I am so distressed,” he began, in a 
voice weak, it is true, but clear and 
formal, ‘‘to hear—to make out gradu- 
ally—all the trouble I have put you to. 
I needn’t tell you that if I had not been 
delirious— However, I hope you'll for- 
give me.” 

“Of course, entirely. The trouble has 
been very little.’ 

She was standing at the foot of his 
bed, with her hands folded on the rail- 
ing, and he eyed her searchingly. 
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““There’s a reserve in your tone,” he 
said, with a return to a more normal 
manner; “‘there’s a reserve in your for- 
giveness. What is it?” 

“The reserve you detect has nothing 
to do with my forgiveness.” 

“What has it to do with?” 

“With your delirium.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Mark, you were not delirious—not 
then, at least.” 

The patient hid his face hastily in his 
hair pillow, not, it is to be feared, so 
much to cloak his shame as to conceal 
the tell-tale grin which illuminated his 
features. 

There was silence. 

At last, without completely emerging, 
he said: 

“Well, Evie, what else could I do? 
You wouldn’t have had me in any other 
way, and my mother would not even 
send for you.” 

She smiled at this relentless logic. 

**No harm has been done,” she said— 
“‘good, rather; for you are getting bet- 
ter; and though my friends have been 
scolding me a lot, I have not, as a matter 
of fact, suffered any real inconvenience. 
And now your conscience can be quite 
at rest, for 1 am going away to-morrow. 
You will have the house to yourself.” 

Probably she had not expected this 
piece of news to be received with perfect 
acquiescence, but even she was not pre- 
pared for the violence of the scene which 
immediately followed. Never had there 
been such appeals, such reproaches. The 
nurses hurried in, and Evie went out, 
trying to tell herself that Mark had 
never been able to bear not getting his 
own way, even in trifles. 

But, as usual, he was too many for 
her. That night he had a relapse. For 
the first time his life was considered to 
be in danger; and Evelina, now throw- 
ing off all pretense that the responsibil- 
ity of his nursing was anybody’s but her 
own, stayed at home and helped pull 
him through. 

It was during this second convales- 
cence that she ceased to struggle—the 
current was too strong for her. It was 
not only the force of outside circum- 
stances; not only that Mrs. Gorham, 
senior, came to the house daily and 
complained as in old times of all the 
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household arrangements; it was not only 
that the servants seemed to look on 
Mark as the head of the house; nor 
even that Mark himself had somehow 
contrived to establish the rule that he 
could not be expected to get to sleep 
until she had kissed him good night: 
beyond all these was her own inner 
appreciation of the fact that she had 
never felt more irrevocably married to 
him—no, not even in the days when she 
actually was. 

Her eyes were opened to this when, 
one day in answering an inquiry for him 
at the telephone, she found she had re- 
ferred to him as “my husband.” 

That very morning her aunt Louisa, 
wishing to reduce the situation to its 
ultimate absurdity, had said: 

‘‘And I suppose the next thing we 
shall hear is that he is wanting to re- 
marry you.” 

Evelina glanced at her in surprise. It 
was the first time that it had occurred 
to her that any one could think such a 
ceremony necessary. 

As for Mark, all his talk indicated his 
confidence in their joint future. 

“Don’t you think,” he said one day, 
“that it would be nice to go back to 
Venice when I|’m better?”’ 

The day had been one of storms, and 
Evelina managed to harden her heart 
as she answered: 

“Yes, you might enjoy that.” 

*Wouldn’t you?” 

“There would be no question of me.” 


He looked at her gently. 

“Won’t you ever take me _ back, 
Evie?” 

She shook her head. 

““Can’t you manage to forgive me?— 
You know I never cared a bit for any 
one but you—not really.” 

‘Perhaps not,” she answered, in a 
last effort to be at once candid and 
firm, “but it wasn’t only that. I don’t 
believe you know how hard you made 
every-day life—how critical and bitter 
you had become. I did not know it my- 
self until these last few months, and 
then I understood the peace of my pres- 
ent life as compared to my life with 
you. Everything that happened in old 
times was my fault, and finally I grew 
to think so, too.” 

“Oh, I know; I know, Evie,” he said, 
and somehow he contrived to get his 
head on her shoulder. “I used to be 
horrid, but I’ve completely changed. 
Everything you do now I think is 
perfect.” 

She said nothing. The feeling of his 
head on her shoulder filled her with ten- 
derness, and yet with a sort of despair. 

In the silence, a servant knocked at 
the door to say that Mrs. Gorham, 
senior, was down-stairs. 

Mark lifted his head, crossly. 

“Upon my word, Evie,” he said, “I 
do think you might manage so that my 
mother is not for ever coming here to 
interrupt us every time we have a mo- 
ment to ourselves!” 
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THE REVENUE CUTTERS 


Smugglers 
BY 
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pushed off from the 
Toate * S rocky foot of the steep 


V2 North Landing, hard 
(su WV Mis by Robin Lythe’s Hole, 
; 3s and against a strong 


5 oars ay, ) flood tide and a fresh 
BAN A northeaster made _ for 
the Smugglers’ Cave. The coblemen, 
owner and mate, half rose on the thwarts 
and panted at their toil; the limestone 
cliffs, burrowed and corroded by that 
herce North Sea which knows no mercy, 
bobbed and butted as the coble jerked 
along. We skirted yawning, jagged cav- 
erns into which the waves swirled 
mournfully, rode over breakers beneath 
which could be plainly seen the emerald- 
colored rocks, turned as if to ram the 
grim cliffs, then, suddenly and awesome- 
ly, passed from warmth of glorious sun- 
shine into cold and clammy gloom. The 
weeping roof was only half guessed, the 












dank, rugged walls, like quarry-sides, 
were faintly outlined, the water was 
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sullen and malignant, and the tiny, 
sandy beach at the head of the cave was 
uninviting and repellent. A man might 
well begin to wonder what his fate would 
be if a roller rushed into the cavern’s 
mouth and hurled the boat against the 
sides, which bore gigantic teeth of lime- 
stone, and against any one of which even 
a stout craft would be shattered in a 
moment. 

The coble was turned round, bow to 
the entrance, and the two men rested 
on their oars. The mouth of the cave 
looked like a rugged arch of a railroad 
bridge, and, gazing seaward, one could 
realize the appalling power of a hill of 
water driven in by a North Sea gale of 
wind. Only the imagination can picture 
such a scene, because no witness could 
survive to describe his vision. 

Into this romantic opening kegs of 
spirits, bales of silk, parcels of lace, boxes 
of tea and tobacco and cigars, making 
vast quantities in the aggregate, have 
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been run in years that are past, yet with- 
in living memory. Even in these prosaic 
days a sailing-craft will sometimes hover 
off this famous Flamborough Head, with 
a cargo of spirits and tobacco, profitable 
to the extent of many hundreds per cent. 
—if she can land it. Sometimes she 
triumphs; but mostly she falls a victim 
to those watchful fellows of the Customs 
and the Coast-guard who, officially, know 
no mercy, but in their heart of hearts 
are moved to something of compassion 
for the smuggler. And who, indeed, 
would not be mellowed by a glass of grog 
or a smoke on which no burden has been 
placed by a relentless tax-collecting com- 
munity? Even Customs officers and 
Coast-guards are human. 

“Does your father smoke?” I once 
asked a brown maid by the North Sea 
shore. 

“Oh yes! A lot,” she answered, 
proudly. “ He’s always smoking cigars; 
but he never buys ’em. He’s in the 
Customs.” 

Contrabandism is in the blood of even 
the most self-respecting Atlantic voy- 
ager and North Sea passenger; it has 
been revealed among otherwise _irre- 
proachable and loyal mariners in royal 
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yachts and the ships of the royal navy, 
and to-day boiler-casings, smoke-stacks, 
glory-holes, transoms, and other un- 
promising places of concealment often 
contain smuggled articles which are 
somehow worn or consumed without 
having passed through any form of Cus- 
toms duty. 

There are venerable old men on 
the Yorkshire coast who know of cool 
retreats which would make glad the 
heart of a lay brother in a monastery 
who has been detailed as master butler- 
dark shades from which, at special and 
befitting times, proof rum of the color 
and almost the consistency of golden 
syrup will be brought, which will make 
one feel that all is well with the world, 
if only because it is spirit which has 
not been defiled by soulless taxes. 

My thoughts roam round these cozy 
visions as I look across the sea through 
the jagged entrance to the Smugglers’ 
Cave, the maw which has swallowed for- 


tunes in the shape of contraband. Near 


the cave’s great mouth is a hole in the 
cliffside, a natural window with a deep, 
flat ledge, easily reached from the water. 
It is about a man’s height, narrow, and 
triangular in shape. 
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CHURCH HOLE—SEEMINGLY PLANNED BY NATURE FOR A SMUGGLERS’ RENDEZVOUS 


“That’s t’ lookout,” the coble-owner 
explained, in broad dialect which I 
will translate into more understandable 
English. ‘‘That’s where t’ smugglers 
watched for t’ revenue-cutters when car- 
goes were bein’ run. This little beach is 
where they landed their tubs o’ brandy 
an’ rum an’ their silks an’ laces an’ 
cigars an’ plugs o’ *bacca. Ah! Them 
were proper times!’ He turned a clear 
blue eye toward me. 

“And it is all done? A thing of the 
past ?”’ | asked. 

“You mean smugglin’?” 

I nodded. 

** Aye, all done with—at least in a way 
0’ talkin’ it is, like all good things.” 

“Tt paid better than cobling?” 

“Tt needn’t be grand to do that.” 

There was a long pause, during which 
I lit a pipe. Talking with men who 
know anything of smuggling is a delicate 
and protracted undertaking, especially 
when there is a half-born suspicion that 
you may be in league with the law. 

“And you are certain that it is fin- 


ished?” I resumed. There was no reply. 
The coblemen, like myself, seemed to be 
listening to the lapping of the flood on 
the tiny, sandy beach at the head of the 
cave. It was pleasant to sit there, rising 
and falling on the deep-green water and 
picturing some dare-devil smuggler on 
the rocky window-sill, with steel and 
pistol ready for the revenue men, or even 
soldiers. Death was dealt out freely 
when the keepers and the breakers of the 
law came into conflict. 

“There’s a lot of body in that grog 
which Old Joss gives you,” I ventured. 
“But the cigars are too green.” 

The cobleman looked steadily at me. 
*“Wouldn’t you like to see t’? Kirk Hoil?” 
he said. “I” Kirk Hoil” is a localism 
for the Church Hole. 

**T know the coast,” I continued, in- 
sinuatingly. 

** Aye,” said the cobleman. 

“T’ve lived on it, and heard old men 
tell strange tales.” 

“Aye,” he repeated, most unhelpfully. 

“Sometimes,” I proceeded, patiently, 

















4 MAN COMES ASHORE IN OILSKINS, 





after a seemly pause, “a man comes 
ashore in oilskins—in fine weather—and 
there’s more under his soul-and-body 
lashing than clothing.” 

“You wouldn’t get a chance like this 
to see t’ Kirk Hoil once jn ten times,” 
replied the cobleman. 

“Then pull away and into it,” I said. 
We did not speak again till we were in 
the wonderful and solemn cave which 
is so much like an ecclesiastical structure 
that it has been called a church. 

““Isn’t it grand?” said the cobleman. 
“Just like a real old church. Look at 
them arches an’ pillars an’ that fine, 
dark, arched roof. Fancy—if you could 
only hear an organ playin’ an’ a choir 
singin’ !”’ 

“And was this a smugglers’ cave, 
too?” 

The cobleman thought that it was not. 
Then I repeated the main question, final- 
ly and definitely. 

“Yes, there is smugglin’,” he said, 
“but only what you might call in odd- 
ments. There’s always a bit done when 
there’s a chance; but them Customs 
chaps is as sharp as ferrets. There’s no 








AND THERE’S MORE UNDER THEM THAN CLOTHING 





gettin’ past ’°em—except sometimes. An’ 
who can wonder ’at things are done, on 
a coast like this? Why, Nature must 
ha’ meant it partly for runnin’ rum an’ 
brandy an’ such like stuff. At any rate, 
that’s what t’ old Flamborough men be- 
lieved. Look at all these caves an’ little 
landin’-places. If all t’ revenue-cutters 
in England an’ all t’ preventive men in 
"em an’ ashore had been cruisin’ an’ 
watchin’, I’ll bet ’at Yorkshire smug- 
glers ’ud ha’ bested ’em. They some- 
times get past ’em an’ give ’em t’ slip 
even now; but it doesn’t pay, except for 
a bit o’ sport. What happens mostly is 
’at men run up to them foreigners an’ 
barter a bit o’ fish for *bacca an’ maybe 
cigars. It’s good ’bacca, wi’ plenty o’ 
body in it, an’ cheap, which is t’ main 
thing in these hard times. As for t’ 
cigars—well, them ’at fancy ’em green 
will like ’em. I should say ’at there 
isn’t another place in all t’ world where 
there’s been more smugglin’ done nor 
off this Yorkshire coast, because it’s so 
handy for t’ Continent, an’ so cunnin’ly 
planned by Nature for gettin’ t’ better 0’ 
t’ Customs. Why, it isn’t long since a 
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SMUGGLERS OF THE 
nack crossed from Holland way with a 
argo o’ good stuff. She dodged about 
Ft’ Head for a while, watchin’ for a 
hance to run in; but she didn’t get it. 
he was seen an’ nabbed, an’ her ’bacca 
in’ sperrits confiscated. What wi’ that 
in’ heavy fines, it pretty well ruined 
them ’at had put a bit on t’ chance o’ 
vettin’ her stuff ashore. Yes, there’s 
still a bit done.” 

[hat is quite true, for during one year 
not long ago there were in England 
nearly five thousand prosecutions for 
smuggling, and most of the convictions 
were for offenses committed off the 
Yorkshire coast. Considerable quanti- 
ties of spirits were got through by the 
smugglers, as well as nearly seventeen 
thousand pounds of tobacco; or, to be 
more precise, these goods 
were found in the possession 
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The best loved is that which pictures him 
as a remorseless pirate, whose lair was 
this great, gloomy cave at the foot of the 
cliffs, with an entrance over the shingly, 
rocky shore, and admission only at low 
water. [The cobleman had his own story, 
which was that Robin was neither pirate 
nor smuggler, but a poor, shipwrecked 
sailor. ‘ There was a ship lost here,” he 
said, “‘a matter o’ might be fifty year 
sin’, an’ of all on board only Robin 
escaped. He was washed up an’ crawled 
in an’ climbed onto a shelf 0’ rock, an’ 
there he cowered till t’ tide went down 
an’ he came out an’ they found him. 
Now we’re goin’ over five wrecks. 


They’re just under us, but their crews 
escaped, which is t’ main thing. At that 
spot just there a fine, new North Coun- 





of men who were unlucky 
enough to be discovered. 
Smuggling continues, for 
what is bred in the bone 
will come out in the flesh. 
There may not be hope of 
landing cargoes; but there 
is a chance of achieving 
something. All adventurers 
are not so fated as a North 
Sea skipper whocame ashore 
with an abnormal chest, 
and would have lived to 
tell a fine story if he had 
not been tapped upon it by 
a suspicious Customs officer 
and revealed as an illicit 
conveyer of two or three 
boxes of cigars. The skip- 
per paid the penalties. “I 
hope,” he said, in relating 
the tragedy, “’at the cigars 
poisoned them ’at smoked 
‘em—an’ I hope they were 
smoked by Customs ofh- 
cers.” 

I recollected this distress- 
ing discovery as we pulled 
out of the Church Cave 
near which the skipper got 
his unprofitable weeds—and 
passed Robin Lythe’s Hole. 
There are many local tradi- 
tions, all different, concern- 











ing the personality and 
achievements of 


Robin. ** THE 


OLD SHIP’’—A FAMOUS SMUGGLING HAUNT 
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trv steamboat was lost with all hands in 
a heavy gale nearly twenty year sin’. | 
was out in that breeze in this very coble. 
She was smashed in just there where 


your feet are, an’ I mpped my jersey off 


one like this—an’ plugged it into t’ 
leak to stop it. There was a steamboat 
passin’, an’ | shouted an’ asked for a 
pluck-in, but he roared back an’ said it 
“ud take him all his time to save his own 
bacon. He tore on an’ got round t’ Head 
into Burlin’ton Bay, so he was all right. 
I’ve seen him often since, an’ he’s seen 
me; but he allus looks t’other way. He 
remembers that pluck-in business as well 
as I do. Well, that was pretty bad 
weather, but it was in just such weather 
that they used to get their tubs in. But 
bad weather paid ’em just as it pays fish- 
ermen, because it’s at such times ‘at fish 
is scarce an’ fetches good prices. Often 
enough a smuggler would run in an’ 
find the weather too bad for landin’; 
then she'd put her tubs out, pretty muc h 
as you ll see herring- floats on t’ water, 
an’ she'd ride to ’em an’ get ’em in 
when t’ weather had fined down.” 


Between Flamborough Head and the 
Castle Hill at Scarborough lies the little, 


ancient town of Filey, and in one of its 
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sleepy streets there is old hostel: 
which is among the most famous ar 
best-preserved of all smuggling haunt 
in England. The name of it is T’ Oa: 
Ship, which means The Old Ship. Du: 
ing three centuries it has stood as 
house of entertainment and a place ji 
which men of the North Sea have me 
and talked and schemed and conquered 
for in its heyday this building was th 
hiding-place and refuge of the most des 
perate and notorious contrabandists ot 
the coast. There are old men living who 
mostly among themselves—love to 
dwell on what they have seen and don 
within its dark, oak-paneled walls. 
From the doors and windows of The 
Old Ship you can see the long sweep of 
blue water and the white cliffs against 
which fleets of vessels have been shat- 
tered. You are overlooking the very 
stretch of ocean on which Paul Jones 
won the greatest renown of his famous 
career, his victory in the Bon Homme 
Richard over his Majesty’s ship Serapis. 
The doors and floors and beams and win- 
dows whisper tales of love and daring 
of the old days that are dying and are 
almost dead. I do not know of any inn 


which can tell such tales as this or 
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IDLE BOATS SUNDAY MORNING AT FLAMBOROUGH 


around which there is the same definite 
air of association with the lawless past. 

Unnumbered kegs and tubs of brandy, 
gin, and rum, countless packages of tea 
and tobacco, innumerable pieces of silks 
and laces—these and other contraband 
have been secreted in the inn by armed 
smugglers till such time as they could 
be distributed along the coast and in- 
land. Many a valiant fellow of the 
revenue has fought his way into the re- 
treat, only to be driven back as fercely 
as the rocky coast rejects the onslaught 
of the charging wave. Some of these 
encounters were so savage that often the 
combatants were slain or maimed for 
life. 

Amazing changes have been wrought 
by time in this very inn—it has been 
turned into an institute for fisher-girls. 
In the snug parlor where smugglers 
plotted, under the ancient rafters which 
have vibrated with uproarious songs and 
rung with broad Yorkshire oaths—raft- 
ters which have hollows where spirits 
and silks were hidden—I seated myself 
in solitary silence and took tea which had 


been pre pared by a sweet-faced woman 
who was called “Sister.” Old Dutch 
tiles still flank the fireplace, which bears 
the verse, appropriate enough to a fish- 
ing village, “O ye whales and all that 
move in the waters, bless ye the Lord: 
Praise Him and magnify Him for ever.” 
Near at hand is a quaint, carved little 
foot-square door which opens upon a 
mysterious cupboard, and opposite to 
this, on the other side of the room, is a 
small window communicating with what 
was the bar, an orifice through which, 
until a few months ago, strong waters 
and malt brews were sold. ‘Texts from 
Scripture and meek-eyed, earnest, pene- 
tential Sisters are in an Old World build- 
ing which has rattled with the clash of 
arms and re-echoed the groans of dying 
men, and in which you may find, un- 
altered, one of those devices for seeing 
without being observed which were in- 
vented by crafty and resourceful des- 
peradoes. These smugglers were as 
brave in meeting enemies as they were 
bold in wooing bronzed and handsome 
maids whose daughters and granddaugh- 
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ters frequent the inn and listen to the 
exhortations of the Sisters. 

Tragedies there were, and many of 
them, killings which gave the hungry 
scaffold victims. Not far from T’ Oard 
Ship, a little distance to the north, there 
was a fierce fight between some revenue 
men and smugglers. An ofhcer of the 
Crown was slain, and his murderer, as he 
was reckoned, was caught and hanged. 
When he had been found guilty he 
rushed upon and savagely attacked a 
woman who had turned informer and 
chiefly upon whose evidence he had been 
convicted. In this district, too, a smug- 
gler had rounded on his comrades. They 
regularly visited his lonely dwelling on 
the moorland and sang coarse songs re- 
flecting on his loyalty and courage. One 
dark night when the drunken merry- 
makers were bawling under his bedroom 
window, he fired his gun into the thick 
of them and killed a man. All along 
that rugged coast you hear tales like this. 
In the neighborhood of T’ Oard Ship, 
and in the steep, quaint streets of the 
old parts of Scarborough, Whitby, and 
Robin Hood’s Bay, there are cunning 
hiding-places where contraband was put 
away till wanted—wells in secluded 
yards, crevices and caves in cliffs, pits 
aye in mysterious nooks. But of all the 
nefarious devices that command admir- 
ing notice the most entrancing is that 
which was and is called. the “‘smuggle- 
hole” at I’ Oard Ship—or, rather, in the 
smugglers’ cottage, which is part of the 
hostelry. 

The smugglers’ cottage is a gabled, un- 
inhabited dwelling of three stories. In 
the lower room there is an old fireplace 
and ingle-nook, and the ceiling is formed 
of boards and rafters. Long iron bars 
run parallel with the rafters, secured on 
the outer walls by metal bands, to stop 
the bulging of the stone sides. That 
room is romantic enough to satisfy the 
greediest visitor, but it is not until you 
are in the apartment above that you 
realize how truly cunning and resource- 
ful were the old-time smugglers and 
understand the basis of good workman- 
ship on which their operations were con- 
ducted. On one side of the fireplace, 
level with the eyes of an average man, 
is a small window about a foot square, 
with a movable sash. Looking through 
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this, and peering up and down and 
aslant, you see an astonishing con- 
trivance of hollow walls, with a st 
floor shaped like this: 


L 


{ 


] 


There is just room enough in width { 
a man’s body, and space enough on 
zigzagged floor to let four men stand 
upright. Two men could stand on thy 
floor on the right, by the chimney, and 
two farther away, at a distance of 4 
yard or so. The top of that hollow wal! 
is open to a roof and an attic, and 
through both tubs and bales and pack- 
ages were swiftly passed when the rev- 
enue-cutters had been outsailed, th 
preventive men outwitted, and a run 
successfully accomplished. Preventiv: 
men might be hovering round the inn it 
self or gliding stealthily about the yards; 
they would see nothing and hear noth 
ing; and all the time the law-breakers in 
the smuggle-hole were working furiousl) 
to crown their bold adventure with suc- 
cess. 

There is perfect silence in the room, 
from which you may peer through the 
smuggle-hole into the hollow walls that 
are like a little battlement, and from 
the top of which you may gaze seaward 
and along the coast. Doubtless from 
that secret outlook contrabandists 
watched Paul Jones win his victory over 
ships of Britain’s royal navy, and per- 
haps bestirred themselves to hurry on 
their smuggling transactions, for the pre- 
ventive men, like the inhabitants, would 
be upon beach and cliffs, spellbound by 
the savage cannonading. The room is 
now a small museum, yet not devoted, 
as it ought to be, to articles relating to 
illicit voyages. It is supplied with in- 
offensive objects which any ordinary 
tourist may pick up in any ordinary 
country, and completely out of place 
in such a romantic and adventurous 
atmosphere. 

Well within uving memory there has 
been extensive smuggling on the York- 
shire coast, and to-day bold and reckless 
spirits will have a hand in running a 
venture from the Continent. Anything 


like a big undertaking is sure to be 
defeated, because of the incessant watch- 
fulness of the Customs and Coast-guard; 
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it at intervals, in the region of the 
aves, an innocent-looking craft will be 
viftly relieved of her contraband and 
il to foreign parts with a joyful and 
riumphant crew. 

Ladies of gentle birth were as keenly 
interested in a run as rough-and-ready 
mugglers. There was never any dif- 
ficulty in disposing of contraband, and 
ften enough a cargo of a thousand half- 
nkers of spirits, (equal to five thousand 
wine gallons), and half a ton of tobacco 
ould be safely gct ashore and profitably 
id at far less than ordinary licensed 
harges. Many captures were made by 
King’s ships; but one successful run in 
three paid all adventurers well. Some- 
times, even, when a vessel had been 
iptured her felonious deeds could not 
e proved. One had been seized on the 
Yorkshire coast and the master and crew 
rrested. The prisoners were taken 
before the magistrates, and were so 
loquently defended and pleaded for as 
poor, innocent, inoffensive, and straight- 
forward fellows that the hearts of the 
istices melted and the captives were set 
free. They were leaving the court when 
the skipper leaned over to the victori- 
sus advocate and whispered, hoarsely: 
“We're thankful to you for gettin’ us 
off. We'll send you a tub up to-night!” 

So grave became the question of smug- 
gling that the most stringent laws were 
passed with the object of stopping the 
evil. Soon after Waterloo was won by 
Wellington death became the penalty 
for a much less serious crime than mur- 
der. The mere assembling of persons for 
purposes of smuggling was an offense 
punishable with transportation, while 
for forcibly resisting with arms officers 
of the Customs and Excise the extreme 
penalty was death, and that without 
benefit of clergy. Even the fact that a 
man was caught, while smuggling, with 
his face masked or blackened made him 
liable to be sent to the gallows. Such 
was the law existing on the Yorkshire 
coast and elsewhere in England, well 
within living memory, and governing the 
crime of smuggling; yet the law was de- 
fied and evaded by men who recognized 
no laws except those of which they per- 
sonally approved. 

Otherwise incorruptible servants of his 
Majesty the King will sometimes take 
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a mellow view of a law which they are 
called upon to administer with integrity. 
One very bitter winter day I steamed up 
the North Sea, off the Yorkshire coast, 
after a wreck. | got on board the bro- 
ken-backed, deserted foreign vessel, hard 
and fast on the rocks. Two men of the 
Coast-guard were in charge of her, to 
prevent wrong-doing, and particularly to 
see that no person took or tampered with 
the spirits in the pantry and saloon. 

At nightfall I prepared to leave the 
wreck. The two men were making ready 
for a cozy night in the galley, where 
they had made a roaring fire. Regula- 
tion lights were burning, what might 
be contraband was under lock and seal, 
and all was well. I was about to go over 
the side into the tug, with unimportant 
and unconsidered trifles. It is sinful to 
let the sea swallow too many gocd 
things. I passed the galley door to say 
good-night. 

‘Just a minute,” whispered a voice. 
“Come in an’ warm yourself. It’s cruel 
cold.” 

I cheerfully obeyed, ana honestiy re- 
vealed a round cake of bread a foot in 
diameter. Indulgent blindness was dis- 
played to this harmless memento, and 
as to other things no questions were 
asked. I rubbed my hands in front of 
the red glow, heard a shriek of wind 
and thud of sea, and knew that a mass 
of spray was freezing on the deck, and 
that the tug would get it worse; then I 
turned and said, “Thanks, I will.” 
Whereupon a tumbler was held forth, 
a third full with liqueur brandy. I 
saw a bottle replaced inside a Coast- 
guard’s jacket and a pair of arms folded 
over the secreted vessel. It was perfect 
spirit, and, coming whence it did come, 
and because of the inhospitable ele- 
ments, I sipped it with the greater grati- 
tude and relish. 

Perhaps in doing what tney did these 
bluejackets were moved by the remem- 
brance of their predecessor in the neigh- 
borhood, who was so compassionately 
disposed toward the smugglers that he 
sometimes actually joined their ven- 
tures, and who was so earnestly desirous 
that their urgent doings should not be 
revealed to an unfriendly world that 
when he went to bear a helping hand he 
muffled his wooden leg. 
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© 25 2 HE yellow windows of 
Ge GS the Randall Cottage 
q 


with the blue-white of 
the ascending moon, for 
the reason that the rays 
: of the moon found allies 
in all the little mirroring waves of the 
harbor and returned to the sky with a 
multiplied radiance. The notes of a 
piano, badly played, came from within, 
but the great part of the guests lounged 
about the porch or the lawn, trying to 
be glad they were there. There was a 
monotonous creaking of swings, a med- 
ley of voices, subdued and insignificant, 
the occasional wooden kiss of mallet on 
ball where a party of four haggled over 
moonlight croquet. 

A figure in white moved through the 
little crowd and approached the gate. 
One might have wondered at the age 
of this one in white—whether she were 
twenty-one or thirty-one. Actually, in 
the matter of years, she was nearer the 
former; in the matter of fatigue with 
life, the latter. 

She had laid her hand on the gate 
now when another figure, also in white, 
got out of a swing and moved toward 
her. This was a young man, not yet 
definitely fat—perhaps exercise would 
save him. He accosted her blithely. 

“Off for a stroll, Miss Rucker?” 

Miss Rucker turned, smiled, shook her 
head slightly, and moved away down 
the street. There was a quality of re- 
pressed mystery about this which led 
the automobile agent to swear softly 
into his cupped hands as he lit a fresh 
cigar. 

“Where the devil does she take her- 
self every evening, anyhow? Damn me, 
but she’s a fine-looker. In one of our 
‘ sixes,” * 


i" T Kya fought a losing battle 


now-—— 

The object of this panegyric had pro- 
ceeded perhaps a hundred yards down 
the street when, first glancing over her 
shoulder to make sure she was not ob- 
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served, she turned and crossed the street, 
passed between two fish - houses, and 
came out on the beach. Three minutes 
later she was sitting with her back to 
sail-shed on a wharf whose shoreward 
end faced the Randall Cottage. 

After a time the whispering silence of 
the harbor was disturbed by a rumor of 
oars whining in thole-pins. A dark 
object entered the pathway of the moon, 
stirred up coils of fire for a moment 
with its wooden arms, and veered into 
the shadow of the wharf to grind gently 
against the piling. 

There was a sound of boots on lad¢er- 
rungs; a man came over the edge and 
stood up, silhouetted against the shining 
water. His figure was of medium height 
thick - set, powerful, difficult to bow! 
over, one would say, in a hand-to-hand 
argument with a crew. A foreigner. 

He came forward without caution, all 
the fire of the exultant South in the ges- 
ture of his hands. 

“You ’ere—alread y—waiting for me.” 

“Hush,” she said. ‘They will hear 
you.” 

Those five words carried a thrill and 
a discovery: a thrill for the man, be- 
cause of the confessed intimacy of the 
meeting; for the woman, the disturbing 
discovery that this hitherto amusing 
child of the sea was beginning to take 
things for granted. She had come out 
on three successive evenings now, simply 
to get away from the pallid monotony 
of the Randall Cottage; yes, and from 
that walled-in, airless life of hers that 
lay behind it. And because she had 
listened to this dark fishing-captain’s 
tales of those green Portuguese islands 
where he had been a boy, and to his fish, 
and his storms, and because she had 
leaned forward a little and opened her 
lips a little at this new vision of 
things, here he was, beginning to be- 
lieve they could touch hands across the 
gulf. 

He sat down not far from her feet and 
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began to sing an island song, very low 

1 the hush of the wharf-ends. The song 

1s about a girl who stood at a window 

a red-roofed house, and of how she 

w the fleet going out on a “ghost-blue 

rning.”” As he sang his whole body 

ved with the melody, and he looked 

t her out of his dark eyes in a way that 

le her uncomfortable. 

“My name is Raphael 

de nl V. 

‘““My name is—my own.” 

My one—Myone.’”’ He repeated it 

under his breath. He had not under- 


»” he said, sud- 


“TI never tell you about my ’ouse.”’ 
He looked up at her with an exultant 
ireness. She could only shake her 
head. Then he turned and pointed out 
cross the water to the dim ribbon of the 
Point, and told her of his home there. 
His sister, Isabelle, kept house for him; 
her husband, Manuel, went in Tony 
Costa’s sloop. The house was a cen- 
tury old, well-constructed, roomy. Its 
porches gave on the harbor and on the 
ocean. ‘The largest willows on the cape 
gave it shade. It was cool there in the 
summer, and there were never any 
mosquitos. 

“You weel come weeth me and see 
my ’ouse, Myone?”’ 

Miss Rucker gasped. “I must be 
going in,” she said, in a breathless way. 
“Tt’s very late.” She got to her feet and 
would have moved away, but he had 
her hand in his own. 

“You weel come—to-morrow—”’ 

She may have nodded; she could not 
remember. She only knew that her hand 
vas free and that she could hurry away 
along the wharf and breathe. 

Ryder, the automobile agent, 
standing by the gate. 

“Welcome home,” he said. There 
was something immensely comforting in 
his stereotyped facetiousness. He was 
surprised when she laid her hand on 
his arm with a gentle urge toward the 
house. 

“You’re not well, Miss Rucker—” 

“Yes, yes—really I am. Let’s go 
inside. They’re playing that waltz from 
the ‘ Follies.’” 

“T’m having that car sent down,” he 
confided, as they went up the steps, 


was 


“so we can see some of the country.” 
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The following noon was very warm 
and oppressive. Miss Rucker sat in 
a swing on the Randall lawn, and 
tried to read. It was hard to like 
to read when there was a vista of 
nothing but reading before her. It 
was too bad that wharfman had -had 
to spoil everything and make her 
afraid to see him again. Yes, it was 
too bad. Perhaps she distrusted her- 
self a littl. At any rate, the walls 
had shut in again. 

It was upon the same grimly perused 
page that a shadow fell a moment later. 
She looked up with a ready, casual smile. 
Then the book clattered into the lat- 
ticed bottom of the swing, to crush its 
leaves unheeded, and the smile went out 
of her face. 

“Raphael! What are you doing here?” 

He stood before her with his brown 
derby in his hand, and the thumb-nail 
over its rim was cracked and discolored. 

“You coming see my ’ouse?” he said. 

She felt that she was going to scream 
with laughter. Her first impulse toward 
anger at this monstrous insult was over- 
whelmed by the perfection of its comi- 
cality. But she did not laugh; instead, 
she became aware that all the people on 
the lawn were watching them, amused, 
whispering. 

“Let’s go,” she said, getting out of 
the swing and moving toward the gate. 
She would at least get him out of the 
R:z indi ill vision. 


“You weel get your coat — some- 
£ 5 
thing—?” 
‘““No—no—I shall be warm.” She 


would not tell him yet. When they 
had got beyond the Randall range she 
went on with a keen, level sarcasm: 

“I’m so glad you came. I’m glad 
youcame, because I wanted to see you by 
daylight—Raphael—or whatever your 
name is. And it has helped matters a 
great deal.” 

She turned to observe the effect of 
this and found him smiling. 

“That eez good,” he said. So he had 
not understood even this. A shadow of 
uneasiness came over her again. 

“Listen, Raphael. I can’t go any 
farther.” 

“You don’ need, Myone. My boat 
right ’ere, by thees wharf. My men—” 
He stopped, put his fingers to his lips, 
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and whistled. “‘My men,” he repeated, 
as a little group of booted men came out 
of the shadow of a shed. 

There was nothing for her to say. 
The thing had been taken utterly out of 
her hands, had become suddenly inev- 
itable. She followed him blankly across 
the street and down to the beach. The 
dark boatmen gathered about them 
with wondering eyes. When she had 
taken her place in the stern-sheets of the 
green dory they grasped the gunwales in 
their strong hands in readiness to take 
it out across the shallows. 

But there Raphael had them wait 
while he stepped to the door of a shore 
cottage and talked for a moment with 
earnest, eloquent gestures. 

“The doctor,” he explained, when he 
had returned and taken his place near 
her. ‘“‘l come for heem, ten days, 
twelve days—my seester.” 

This time it was she who did not 
understand. 

The boat shot out from the wharves 
under the powerful strokes of the rowers 
and became a part of the sea. 
the men had on an orange shirt; others 
wore neckerchiefs of purple, crimson, 
dark green. Oil-jackets draped over the 
gunwales were beaten copper under the 
sun. A fury possessed the girl at the 
fundamental brutality of this passage. 
It drained all the color out of her, leav- 
ing her gray and weedy. 

‘“*Myone!” 

She felt a hand laid over hers and 
turned quickly to find Raphael looking 
at her, his eyes wide and smiling, his 
white teeth gleaming beneath the black 
line of his mustache. She wanted 
to shake off his hand and cry out 
against his encroaching, but somehow 
she was dull and wordless. She could 
only stare at his throat where the shirt 
lay away. The neck-cords there were 
brown, with red under the brown, com- 
ing down to meet in strong, smooth 
triangles. She did not remember ever 
having seen neck-cords like those be- 
fore. 

‘““Myone,” he repeated, 
see my vessel.” 

She followed his gesture to a black 
schooner on their port hand, a long, 
straight-lined craft, her two slender 
masts swaying almost imperceptibly 


“T want you 


One of 
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against the dome of the sky. She s 
there so quiet and unharried on the 
glassy water that it was hard to unde: 
stand those wavering traceries of spun 
on her bow-works and the seaweed d: 
ing in her shrouds. 

“I weesh you see ’er in a gale 
weend, Myone,” he said. 

One of the men began to sing, w 
the rhythm of the stroke, and at the end 
of the measure the crew came in wit 
an abrupt, deep refrain. The girl could 
make nothing of the words, but the: 
was something in the heavy periods o} 
the music that affected her curiously 
something indefinably wild and rou; 
and adventurous. She was conscious of 
a duli rancor—a protest against the: 
for doing this to her. 

The yellow ridge of the Neck dr 
toward them, the Point, with its lig! 
buildings, closed about to the left lik 
a protecting thumb, and the dory’s b« 
slid to a soft stop over the crunchin 
pebbles. The tide was falling, and 
twenty feet of shallows separated thx 
dory’s stem from the dry beach. R: 
phael stepped over the side, careless o! 
his shoes and trousers bottoms, and held 
out his arms for the girl. 

“Come,” he said, quite simply, “| 
carry you, Myone.” 

It made her gasp, his attitude and 
that strange mischance of a word fallin; 
so significantly. 

“T weel not drop you,” 
ing at her dismay. 
al’ righ’.” 

She allowed him to take her in h 
arms and wade to the beach, with th 
crew splashing the shallow water 
about them. She tried to feel awkward 
and outraged, but could manage on! 
a sense of smallness. He lowered her to 
the sand and pointed toward a set ot 
steps leading up from the shore. 

“My ’ouse—over there,” he said 
“You go ‘long; I come a minute.” 

So she started up the steps of gray 
lustrous wood, wondering at the satin 
gloss of the hand-rail under her palm. 

A girl carrying a bucket and clam-rak« 
came walking along the ridge and 


he said, smi! 
“I’m pretty stron; 


stopped near the head of the steps to 


stare down at her. She wore he: 


hair in two heavy, black braids; her 


feet were bare and dark against the 
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sand, her arms, throat, and face all 
showed the deep coloring of the winds. 

Miss Rucker was the first to lower her 
eves. A barefooted clam-digger had 
stared her down and she was not com- 
fortable. She looked back, ill at ease, 
and saw the green dory drawing out 
from shore, with a fan-shaped ripple pur- 
suing it over the water. They were 
chanting the same oar-song; it floated 
faintly back to her. Raphael came up 
the steps; when he reached her he took 
her arm and they moved on together. 
The clam-girl was walking off with her 
head curiously erect. Raphael hailed 
her. 

“You get any clams t’-day, Angie?” 
The girl wheeled. ‘Go chase y’self— 
the both o’ y’u.”” Her eyes blazed at 
them, and Miss Rucker saw she was pale 

under the brown. 

“Who is it?”’ she asked, when the girl 
had run off over the sand. 

‘“’Er? Angie Ventura. 
a mile down the Neck on the arbor side. 
’Er father, ’e goes dragging.” 

“You like her?’ 

“Angie? W’y,sure I do. 
seence she was a— Oh,I see w’at you 
mean. No,no—no.” The man laughed, 
throwing back his head and showing his 
teeth. His fingers pressed her arm in 
vehement reassurance. 

Chey came over the little rise and saw 
the house before them, low, well-built, 
as he had said, beaten as gray and lus- 
trous by the sand-winds as the steps 
from the shore. Beyond was the open 
sea, heaving with the long ground-swell, 
running away to a horizon that no longer 
bobbed and feathered, but lay clear now 
under a belt of black cloud. A boat, 
miles away, caught the westering sun 
on the full spread of her canvas—white 
against black. 

‘lm glad ’e come,” Raphael said. 
“My seester’s man come there. Good— 
I’m glad. ’E stay now teel ’er baby 
come.” 

““Oh—oh, I didn’t know.” 

The girl felt again that she ought to 
be embarrassed and angry with him, for 
she was not used to simple words in such 

matters, but again she could manage only 
a feeling of smallness. 

Raphael led her to the harbor porch, 


drew forward a heavy rocker, and in- 
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vited her to take it with a courtliness 
that went oddly with his uncouthness. 

Something very strange was happen- 
ing to Miss Rucker. Perhaps it was 
simply that she was not so angry with 
him as she had been. But, no, it went 
deeper than that. She sat and looked 
out across the flat harbor and saw the 
shore of cottages and retreats and 
lodges like the raveling of a rug. She had 
a vision, for the first time, of the world 
going on over the horizon, a stunning 
arch in space, crowded with winds and 
lights and ships and towers and unheard- 
of populations. 

‘Eet’s pretty, don’ 
one?” 

She turned to him and saw that he 
really thought so. 

“Raphael,” she said, more to herself 
than to him, “I wish you had read more, 
and seen more pictures.” 

““Read more, Myone? I theenk I’ve 
read more than you. I’ve read the 
water, I’ve read the feesh—the ’errin’ an’ 
the mackerel an’ the cod an’ ’addock 
an’ ’ake. I know w’en they come an’ 
w’en they go. An’ the sky—the winds 
"ave you ever read the winds, Myone? 
Can you read people eatin’ feesh—w’en 
they eat an’ w’en they don’ eat? Seex 
thousan’ dollars come t’ me las’ year 
beecause I can read that. Five thousand 
people eat my feesh every day—bee- 
cause I read these things. An’ pictures 
—TI’ve see pictures that no man on land 
ever see, Myone.”’ 

He had spoken with a passion new to 
her, making even numbers poetic and 
colorful. He got up and walked the 
length of the porch, back and forth, back 
and forth. She followed him with her 
eyes, still under the spell of those illumi- 
nating and fiery numbers, taking in the 
broad, strong curve of his back and 
shoulders, the smooth contours of his 
arm muscles, and the brown neck-cords, 
and the brown, mobile face. Here was 
a man whom it would be hard to stop 
an intense man, an ardent man, a 
fighter, a lover—simple enough to grow 
a little bombastic without offending. 
She had a vision of Ryder, the automo- 
bile agent, standing up beside him. 

“Oh, it would never be possible—not 
possible. What would every one say?” 
And then she turned again and looked 


you think, My- 
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out across the harbor. What people 
would say, what people would think and 
judge and whisper about it—all these 
things that made themselves so impor- 
tant lay smothered out of sight in that 
rug-raveling on the world’s floor. 

Raphael stopped at the southern end 
of the porch and peered around the 
corner. 

“I theenk we have a squall quite 
queeck,” he said. ‘Come on the other 
porch.” 

He led her through the house, pointing 
out the new range in the kitchen and the 
running water installed that year, asking 
if she did not like the low living-room 
and the geraniums planted in boxes 
all with a subdued and assured pride. 

“| wonder were my seester eez. 
Isabelle!” he called. And when there 
was no answer, he said: “ Mus’ be out 
front.” 

But she was not in sight when they 
came out on the seaward porch and saw 
how the world of water and sky had 
changed. The horizon, a somber, run- 
ning fountain, bubbled its fumes into the 
sky, and the whole visible face of the 
sea was filmed with its overflow. Even 
as they watched, the sun was smothered 
and a lurid shadow shot out from the 
horizon and engulfed them. It was 
unnaturally cold. The girl shivered 
slightly and came closer to the man. 

They could see the sloop far out, 
turned black now with the rest of the 
world, standing erect with her sails 
flapping in the breathless cavern. 

**Fool! fool!’ Raphael was muttering. 
“Tek ’em off!—cut y’r halyards, damn 
fools!—cut ’em queeck! If I was only 
there—” 

The girl looked at his face, frightened 
at the quality of his voice. 

“What's the matter?” she said. 

“* Look—see!” 

She looked and saw a thin line of gray 
cutting the black midway between the 
horizon and the vessel. She saw it grow 
and whiten and advance upon the vessel. 
She saw the dim topsail flutter into a 
ball at the peak and a headsail half 
lowered, and then she saw the white 
water come and smother it. 

Raphael was cursing near her ear— 
deep and terrible oaths. Then she was 
aware that one of his arms was about 





her shoulders—that she was clinging to 
the lapels of his coat with both hands- 
and that the world was roaring with 
black rain. 

“Raphael, Raphael—what is it?” 

He looked down at her and seemed ¢. 
remember, and smiled. 

““Myone,” he said, ‘don’ look lik 
that. Thees won’ ’urt ’em; they loos: 
masts—reeging—but they come ashor: 
al’ righ’—don’ look like that, Myone.”’ 

She had a feeling that he had mad 
this so by the mere act of uttering it; 
that he had somehow reached out and 
ordered the course of -storms and ships 
and men, just as he had reached out with 
his strong arm and drawn her close to 
him, so that she could hardly breathe. 

“Raphael—” She was starting to 
speak, when she saw his eyes looking no 
longer at her but staring across her 
shoulder. 

“God!” he said. ‘‘My God!” 

She turned. A young woman stood 
at the window behind them. She, too, 
was staring, but not at them. She was 
staring at nothing—or at the memory of 
something that had vanished. Her face, 
quiet and pale, stood out vividly from 
the gloom of the interior. Even as they 
looked its terrible immobility was dis- 
turbed by a convulsion of pain. Then 
the face vanished suddenly, as though 
she might have fallen. 

“My God!” the man said again, run- 
ning into the house. 

He stood in the doorway five minutes 
later and beckoned for the girl to come 
in. When they were in the storm-dark- 
ened kitchen, Raphael said: 

“Tm glad you ag Myone. I got ’er 
een bed. ’Er baby come queeck now. 
You mus’ do for ’er—I go get the doctor 
an’ the woman.” 

He had reached the door, jamming an 
oil-hat down over his head, before she 
could utter a word. 

“You mus’ beeld a new fire for the 
water, Myone,” he called over his shoul- 
der, and was gone. 

The room was blinded by a momen- 
tary whiteness, and in the accentuated 
gloom that followed, the thunder burst 
somewhere in the sky overhead and 
rumbled off toward the horizon. An- 
other flash, with the thunder pressing 
it close, crackling, stunning. For an 
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instant the rain held off, and in the op- 
pressive quiet a woman groaned, away in 
the house. Then the rain fell again, beat- 
ing the earth like a vast and sullen drum. 

“A fire—a fire. How? How do I 
make a fire?” 

[he girl moved toward the stove, stu- 
pid with fright and bewilderment, pick- 
ing her steps between flashes as though 
the going were craggy and treacherous. 
She lifted one of the lids mechanically 
and stared into the fire-box. The light- 
ning showed it to her filled with ashes 
and cinders. 

“What am I to do?” 

She was standing there, staring with 
dull eyes, the stove-lid still hanging in 
the air, when the door opened with :; 
faint crash and Raphael came into an 
kitchen. The lid clattered on the stove; 
she ran to him, her skin pricking with 
the surge of relief. 

“Raphael,” she cried. 

I can’t—” 

Then she perceived that he was not 
looking at her at all, but staring ahead 
of him in abstraction. 

“That dory,” he muttered. 
dory—he no come back yit. 
go eef they no boat—how?”’ 

Here was no longer the poet and the 
singer of island songs. Here was a hard- 
lined, gloomy man, hulking big in the 
shadows. 

“Five mile,” he went on muttering. 
“Five mile around by the marshes—five 
mile!’ He shook his head, reached un- 
der the apron of his oilskins, and tugged 
at the buckle of his belt—a formal ges- 
ture of determination. ‘Al’ righ’—fve 
mile.” 

He would have gone then, but the 
girl was plucking at his sleeve. 

“Raphael!” she pleaded. “But, 
Raphael—I—lI don’t know what to— 
how to do. Please, please—you can’t 
leave me here alone! Oh, Raphael, 
Raphael—I don’t know how to do any- 
thing!” 

He took her arm so roughly that she 
winced with the pain. 

“W’at you talking about? You don’ 
know? You—you’re a woman, ain’t you 
—eh? Well—women knows about ba- 
bies, don’ they? LEef they don’, who 
does? Stand up an’ fight!” 

Then, with an impulse of tenderness 


“Oh, Raphael 


‘That 
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at sight of her white, twitching face, he 
put both his arms about her and held her 
against his dripping oilskins. 

“You al’ righ’,” he comforted her. 
“You’re a woman—my woman. | 
theenk you do al’ righ’, Myone, because 
you must. Good-by.”’ He kissed her on 
the cheek and went out, squaring his 
shoulders to the blows of the rain. Five 
miles of heavy sand and salt-marsh—it 
was a long way when a woman suffered. 

The house had become horrible to her. 
After a time she went from the kitchen 
into the hall. Here on the seaward side 
the surf was like continuous thunder, 
and there was salt in the drift that beat 
through a half-open window. Overhead 
she heard a scream, muffled and dehu- 
manized by the gale. 

She went up the stairs, her feet drag- 
ging on the steps, her hands clinging to 
the open balustrade. Midway she 
halted while a roll of thunder, a staccato 
overtone of the surf, came out of one 
horizon and passed across to another. 

At the head of the stairs she saw a 
door, open and swinging in the draughts. 
It seemed to her impossible that she 
could look through that doorway into 
the dim room beyond. 

When her feet were upon the fourth 
step from the top she leaned forward, 
resting her hands on the door-sill, so 
that her eyes were only a little above the 
level of the floor. ‘There was the bed 
near the door, preternaturally lofty in 
perspective, its upper side and its burden 
hidden from sight. There was a window 
just beyond, gray and chattering with 
the rain. Now the girl saw a hand come 
up in silhouette against the light of this 
window. She had never seen a hand 
like it before. It was like a claw—corded, 
tense, agonizing—held there motionless 
in the air for a long time—a tell-tale 
hand. 

She turned and went down the stairs 
slowly, as she had come up, her feet 
dragging and her hands clinging to the 
balustrade. She made her way to the 
kitchen over the creaking floor. But she 
did not pause there. She went to the 
outer door, opened it, shivered slightly. 
Then she bent her head and ran in the 
direction of the wooden steps. 

She did not stop till her feet kicked up 
spray on the harbor beach. Here, in 
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the lee of the ridge, the harbor water, 
prickly with the rain, hardly stirred 
against the beach. She turned to the 
left, toward the Point, and continued 
running. Occasionally she stumbled and 
fell in the heavy, soaked sand. Now and 
then she whimpered. 

After a time—it may have been ten 
minutes—she came upon a beached dory 
and a path near it leading over the rise. 
She turned to climb this path, but she 
was now so exhausted that she fell down 
half-way to the top and lay there for a 
momept, damming up the sand-and- 
water rivulet with her body. It was only 
after her fourth attempt that she man- 
aged to reach the crest and throw her- 
self against the door of the cabin in the 
hollow beyond. 

“Angie Ventura!” she cried, “Angie 
Ventura! Angie Ventura!” She beat on 
the blank boards, the wet sand on her 
knuckles cutting to the blood. When 
the door swung in before her she fell 

sprawling on the floor, where she lay 
with a pool of water widening around her. 

““W’at the matter weeth you?” 

Angie Ventura had withdrawn into a 
shaded corner of the room and was 
watching the girl on the floor with hostile 
eyes, 

“Quick, Angie Ventura—quick! Run 
to Raphael’ s house. Hurry!” 

**So you call heem Raphael a’ready, 
eh? Git up off’n the floor an’ tell me 
w’at the matter.” 

Miss Rucker held herself up on one 
hand and flung the other out to the girl 
in a gesture of fierce appeal. 

“Please, please go quickly! Isabelle, 
you know—Isabelle’s there all alone— 
and—and her baby’s coming.” 

For the first time the girl in the corner 
moved. She came and stood over the 
other, bent down low, pointed a finger 
at her face. “You say she alone there? 
Weil, you’re a ’ell of a woman!” 

That was all. She took down a sou’- 
wester and an oil-coat from a peg behind 
the door, put them on with swift jabs 
of her arms, and went out. It was not 
till she heard the door slam behind her 
that Miss Rucker realized she had gone. 
Then she scrambled to her feet in a sud- 
den panic and ran out after her, stum- 
bling and sliding through a yellowing 


world and calling the other’s name. She 
caught up with her on the beach, plucked 
at her ragged sleeve, and cried: 

“Tell me how I can get back, Angi: 
Ventura—without him seeing me. 1 ¢|| 
me. I can’t see him—no, no, | 
couldn’t—” 

Angie shook off her hand with an 
impatient gesture. 

“There ain’t much danger o’ that,” sh 
said. She turned and crunched awa, 
over the sand, her oil-coat gathering 
gold from the sky at every step. Th: 
storm was coming to an end as abrupt}; 
as it had begun; the rain had ceased; 
the mists were sun-shot. 

Angie Ventura stopped and threw off 
her oil-coat on the sand. 

“Come get eet,” she called to Miss 
Rucker. “ Put eet back een the house.” 
Then, with a sudden kindliness, sh 
shouted: “Gabe Small at the Light ’|| 
row y’u ’crost w’en eet ca’ms.” 

It was evening of the day following. 
A figure in white moved through the 
little crowd on the Randall lawn and 
came to the gate. The moon, still lop- 
sided and red from contact with th: 
horizon, picked out the features of the 
wharf opposite with its mysterious pen- 
cilings. 

Miss Rucker closed the gate behind 
her and walked down the street. At 
first she walked rapidly, then more 
slowly. At length she stopped and 
looked across the street, where a rectan- 
gle of moonlit water glistened between 
a pair of fish-sheds. There she appeared 
to hesitate. She looked over her shou!- 
der, took a step from the wooden walk 
into the road, halted, shook her head, 
and returned to the walk. 

“There ain’t much danger o’ that,’’ 
she quoted to herself, without joy. 

Then she walked back to the Randal! 
gate. 

Two pencils of light appeared on the 
surface of the street. There was a sud- 
den raucous cry of metal; a black shape 
debouched from the night and came to 
rest before her. Another figure, also in 
white, banged a door and jumped to the 
walk beside her, not very nimbly. 

“Here we are—all O. K.,” said the 
man. It was Ryder. 


“Oh, what fun!”’ said Miss Rucker. 
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* AMES, was over at hen 
2 The small town which 
Bey has grown up about 
\\ the college had sub- 

3% sided once more from 
= SOS its annual excitement, 
anal at midnight hundreds of students, 
burdened with hand-baggage, were wait- 
ing, close packed, upon the platform of 
the country railroad station 

It was a_ typical coSducational 
college crowd: shrill with feminine 
voices and boisterous with boyish high 
spirits—such as one might have seen 
almost anywhere. It was difficult to 
realize that we were in the very shadow 
of the romantic Kentucky Cumber- 
lands—more difficult still to grasp 
the fact that most of these boys and 
girls with suit-cases, felt hats, loose 
coats and sweaters, college colors now 
darkly obscured in fluttering ribbon and 
flag, and all the other unmistakable 
insignia of American undergraduate life, 
were from those same mountains to 
which—and to the cabin and corn-held— 
they were now returning for their share 
in the summer’s work. 

But on a soap-box against the side- 
wall of the station sat an old blind fiddler, 
white-haired beneath a battered hat. In 
the dark shadows, fitfully dispersed by 
the flaring of a torch whose staff was 
thrust into the ground so that the flame 
came only a few feet from his deeply 
lined face with its sunken, sightless sock- 
ets, he was sawing away, surrounded by 
a small circle of listeners. His voice, 
cracked and quavering, rose and fell 
rapidly in a nasal, monotonous sing- 
song. Yet the first words I heard ar- 
rested my attention. Suddenly all that 
had seemed familiar, conventional, and 
commonplace faded from the scene, and 
it would have been easier to fancy one- 
self in a corner of Defoe’s London, listen- 
ing to some peddler of broadsides pro- 


claiming his wares, than on the edge of 
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an American country college town in the 
twentieth century. For what the old 
minstrel sang was not some sentimental 
street song that had drifted down from 
the north, or a popular plantation mel- 
ody. It was a very circumstantial ac- 
count, crudely versihed, of a local occur- 
rence which, less than ten years ago, 
attracted the attention of the entire 
country to this eastern end of Kentucky. 
The assassination of the lawyer J. B. 

Marcum, in the court-house at Jackson, 
Breathitt County, brought to a climax 
the famous Hargis-Marcum feud; and 
for their share in it two men, Thomas 
White and Curtis Jett, were “peniten- 
tiaried”’ for life. The ballad to which we 
listened, related all the stages of this 
tragedy and its subsequent events. It 
began with the preparations, which were 
of the most deliberate sort, and painted 
the mood of expectancy which prevailed 
just before the fatal event. Then i 
described the actual killing itself: 

Captain Ewen, standing by, 

Saw him fall and heard him cry, 
“Oh Lord! Oh Lord! they’ve killed me now 

at last.” 


And finally, after giving an account of 
the two trials, it offered moral and sen- 
timental reflections on the fate of the 
assassins, and expressed sympathy for 
the victim and his family in the following 
chorus: 


Marcum leaves a wife, 
To mourn all her life, 
And his little children stand it well and 
brave; 
But that little Curtis Jett, 
Thomas White, and others yet, 
Are the men who laid poor Marcum in 
his grave. 


As it happened, I had almost, as it 
were, a personal interest in the events 
that formed the theme of this epic min- 
strelsy. A friend had visited Jackson 
“town” just before the “killing”— 
never the ‘‘murder,”’ in the mountains, 





IT WOULD HAVE BEEN EASIER TO FANCY 


—of Marcum, so I had often heard 
stories of his six weeks’ sojourn in the 
county seat of “Bloody Breathitt,” 
which a sensational preacher in the East 
once called “the wickedest place on 
earth ’—a reputation of which this ram- 
shackle mountain village is apparently 
proud. For its unique picture post- 
card, garishly colored, bears beneath 
its oer view the legend: “The 
Worlds [sic] Famous Jackson”; and if 
there is anything be sides its feuds and 
assassinations for which Jackson is 
“‘worlds famous,” we have yet to hear 
of it! 

My friend went there armed with 
letter of introduction to the postmaster, 
who was a kinsman of Marcum’s. 

“I could send you up to Cousin 
Jim’s,” the latter said when he had 
read it. “‘He’s well fixed to take 
strangers, Jim is. Do I reckon he’d 
take you? Why, Jim’d take anybody, 
Jim would, he’s that clever! But I 
don’t believe myself that you’d be 
right comfortable up thar at Jim’s. 
You see, he hain’t been out of his house 
for more’n six weeks, now. He dasn’t 
even go nigh the windows, for fear o’ 
gittin’ plugged by one o’ them fellers 
that’s a-layin’ for him up thar and 
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a-waitin’ for him to come out. Of 
course they wouldn’t do nothin’ to hurt 
you. Leastwise they wouldn’t aim to 
hurt you none—kindest, cleverest people 
in the world, they all are here. But then 
you never can rightly tell what : call hap- 
pen when they’s a war on, and ’pears 
to me like, you being a stranger in these 
parts and mebbe not quite used to the 
way things is around here, you wouldn’t 
feel jest to home up at Jim’s. 

S “allowed” that the postmaster 
was correct in his suppositions, and fi- 
nally (after a brief experience at the 
“hotel”’) found a boarding-house where 
the landlady agreed to keep him—not, 
however, before she had submitted him, 
at a preliminary repast, to the cold-eyed 
scrutiny of his fellow-boarders. 

Chief among these were the Hargis 
brothers, Judge and Senator, joint 
proprietors of the biggest emporium 
in eastern Kentucky, from an upper 
window of which the fatal shot was 
not long afterward fired. With these 
amiable “autocrats of the breakfast- 





table,” to whom my friend did not 
deem it necessary to reveal the fact 
that he carried in his pocket an in- 
troduction to members of the opposite 
party, he soon came to be on the best of 
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rerms. And throughout his stay—which 

sted until he was politely but firmly 
equested to leave town on the trans- 
yarent pretext that he had aroused some 
uspic ions as a Spy he shz aired his room 
vith no less a personage than the “‘little 
Curtis Jett” of our ballad, who is now 
ccupying a room all by himself “down 
at Frankfort,”’ as they say euphemisti- 
cally in the mountains. 

But the ballad which I heard that 
night at Berea, like so many others of 
the same sort, has an interest of its own, 
independent of subject and associations. 
Execrable as art, it is nevertheless not 
without significance for the student of 
civilization. Reduced to type and al- 
though most of the ballads are preserved 
entirely by oral tradition, this one circu- 
lates in printed form like a seventeenth- 
century broadside—it reads, in its dry, 
unemotional, matter-of-fact manner, 
very much like an ordinary newspaper 
account of a “‘killing.”” And such, to all 
intents and purposes, it really is. For, 
in this rude, rough, and re- 
mote region, where civiliza- 
tion has been arrested for a 
hundred years, where illite- 
racy is still the rule; and 
where books and papers of 
all sorts are still rare, the 
man or boy who “follows” 
writing ballads is the real 
journalist, and it is in his 
crude verse that is enshrined 
the memory of such events 
as quicken the pulse of the 
mountaineer and appeal to 
his imagination. 

Few of these Kentucky 
folk- -songs posse SS any par- 
ticular poetic quality or ap- 
peal. Most of them are of 
the crudest and coarsest tex- 
ture, and sometimes seem to 
be the product of debased 
literary influences from with- 
out, rather than of any gen- 
uine indigenous impulse to 
esthetic expression. Indeed, 
many of the purely local 
ballads are based upon some 
popular model of alien 
origin. Thus “The Assassi- 
nation of J. B. Marcum” 
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well-known Missouri ballad of “Jesse 
James,” while “Jack Combs’s Death 
Song” is quite as clearly modeled upon 
“The Dying Cowboy.” 

The ballad heroes are men of whom 
the visitor hears every day, and whose 
kinsmen he is constantly meeting. Thus 
I have listened to “The Confession of 
Bad Tom Smith” sung by kinsman 
who, as a boy, had known him well— 
had even slept with him in those crowded 
cabins where one never sleeps singly. 
And I| have heard “The Rowan County 
Trouble” sung by the same man, who, 
every time he came to the point where 
John Martin enters Judge Cary’s 
‘““erocery-store”’ (Anglice, grog-shop) 
and sees his enemy, Floyd Tolliver, 
drinking at the bar, would stop, lower 
his bow, and, with shining eyes, tell me 
what had really happened, according to 
family tradition, and not as the ballad, 
composed by “the blind Day Brothers,’ ; 
described it. 

But there are ballads in the mountains 
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into which this personal element does 
not enter and where it is not needed. 
They are not all modern ballads, crudely 
celebrating incidents of local history for 
the last one hundred years. If they 
were, they would, in spite of their curious 
interest, hardly merit the attention that 
has begun to be bestowed upon them by 
scholars. Many are survivals of old 
English and Scottish ballads which, 
brought to this country three centuries 
ago by the early settlers, were carried by 
their children into the wilderness, where 
they are still sung by their children’s 
children, though without any knowledge 
of their ancient origin. And it is these, 
above all, that are treasure-trove to the 
ballad-lover who visits the Southern 
highlands. 

‘It was not until I read a volume 
of early English ballads,” said a mountain 
woman who had received a better edu- 
cation and lived a life less shut-in than 
the majority of her sisters, “that I had 
any idea what the songs really were 


that we used to sing here in the hills 
when we were children.’ 

She was an interesting and intelligent 
young woman, descended, as she herself 


boasted—who is it says that these moun- 
tain people are ashamed of the abundant 
Indian blood that flows in their veins ?— 
and as her teint basané for the rest amply 
attested, from an aboriginal ancestor, 
the Cherokee chief, Redbird. As circuit- 
court stenographer, she was accustomed 
to take down all the evidence in the 
vernacular—not because she could not 
talk and write conventional “book” 
English as well as another, but because 
she appreciated the fine, full flavor of 
this racy rustic idiom which conserves 
so many quaint characteristics from the 
speech of Shakespeare’s, and even Chau- 
cers, contemporaries. 

‘Born, bred, and buttered” in the lit- 
tle town where only in the last year or 
two have there been any considerable 
changes through the opening of the 
mines and the coming of the railroad, 
she remembers when a visitor from the 
outside world was so rare that the sight 
of one brought the entire population, 
silent and somewhat hostile, to the doors 
of stores and houses; and when these 
houses, of which there were not above 
two or three score all told at the time, 
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were nothing but log cabins and rude! 
stripped pine shacks around the court 
house. This, with the exception of th 
adjacent “‘jail-house” and a_ singl: 
“*store-house,” was the only brick build- 
ing in the place. It looked like a cros 
between a locomotive round-house and 

boiler-factory, and was run up by ar 
outside contractor out of native brick 
burned on the spot to save the cost of 
transporting this precious material som: 
fifty miles by “jolt wagon” over roads 
that were mere mountain trails and 
gullies. 

She remembers now her father would 
sit summer evenings in his door, right 
in the heart of town, and engage in a 
pleasant and friendly pastime with 
neighbor across the street, in which they 
took turns in holding up a piece of 
tallow candle for the other to shoot out 
the light. She remembers Christmas 
morning, when the principal holiday di- 
version of the men and boys was to get 
drunk and shoot up the town. She re- 
members also how she and her friends, 
when they were children, would play 
games that were already half-dances, 
like “Old Bald Eagle,” and “Tell Me 
Where Maria’s Gone,” until they were 
old enough to run real sets, swinging and 
swaying through the mazes of “‘ Hook 
and Line,” “The Wild Goose Chase,” or 
“Boxing the Gnats,” and doing the 
“short dog” with barbaric abandon. 
But above all she remembers how her 
mother, at work in the “cook-house” or 
corn-fheld, or ““tromping the treadles of 
her loom” installed in the covered porch 
or the great loft, weaving many a web 
of white or colored linsey for the family 
raiment, would sing, and teach her chil- 
dren to sing after her, such homely songs 
as “The Salt Sea,” “Pretty Polly,” 
“Little Hugh,” “Barbara Allen,” “The 
Brown Girl,” “The Turkish Lady,” or 
““Lord Thomas and Fair Ellender.” 

Imagine, therefore, how naively great 
7 - her surprise—which reminds one of 

[. Jourdain’s when he found that he 
had been talking prose all his life with- 
out knowing it—on discovering that the 
“‘song-ballets”’ of her youth, which in 
her later sophistication she had come 
somewhat to despise and even deplore, 
as at once silly and sanguinary, were the 
recognized ballads of “real literature”! 
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And yet it was no greater than that of 
scholars when, only a few years ago, they 
learned what unsuspected wealth, be- 
sides coal and timber, was stored away 
in these dark and secluded valleys. An- 
other mountain woman, who had both 
studied and taught in Eastern colleges, 
told me that when she informed a well- 
known authority on the subject of ballad 
literature what she herself had heard in 
the hills about her own home, he at first 
utterly refused to credit her. And this 
is not strange, for certainly few discov- 
eries in our time have been more re- 
markable—more thrilling, even—than 
that these old poems, which had been 
received as a precious heritage from an 
utterly vanished past, still lived on the 
lips of men and women of our own land. 

It was like bringing a dead literature 
back to life again. All at once the cen- 
turies seemed to fall away, and the ro- 
mance of a primitive people that had 
until then been largely limited to pictu- 
resque incidents of feud warfare and the 
illicit distilling of “corn licker,” became 
heightened and enhanced with a new 
and richer note. Wandering through 
the mountains, one now knew he might 
at any time meet a company of Robin 
Hood’s men encamped in some seques- 
tered cove; or, in the bronze beech- 
woods at the head of some lonely branch, 
meet fair Ellender as, mounted upon her 
palfrey, she rode through forest and 
town to attend the wedding of her faith- 
less lover: 
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A SINGLE “‘ STORE-HOUSE’”’ WAS THE 
ONLY BRICK BUILDING IN THE PLACE 


She dressed herself in scarlet red, 
Her maidens they dressed in green, 

And every town that they rode through 
They took her to be some queen. 


Of course it is not alone in Kentucky 
that these old ballads have been found. 
Professor Child, in his monumental work 
on The English and Scottish Popular Bal- 
lad (1882-1808), reported some seven- 
teen as surviving 1n nine states, and since 
then a continent-wide quest has revealed 
the existence of treasures all the way 
from Nova Scotia to the plains of the 
Southwest. But owing to local condi- 
tions of isolation and illiteracy, which 
favor the persistence of the oral tradi- 
tion, Kentucky has yielded an excep- 
tional harvest of this fascinating folk- 
literature. Of the fifty-odd ballads to 
which Child’s total has now been in- 
creased, more than half have already 
been found in that state, and it is said 
that the work has only just begun. One 
collector, Dr. Katharine B. Jackson 
(Mrs. Wm. F. French), whose manu- 
script collection I had the privilege of 
examining at Berea, told me later that 
she had gathered some sixty separate 
specimens (exclusive of interesting and 
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important variants), of which thirty 
could be positively identified as old Brit- 
ish ballads through Child and other 
printed sources, while the rest, she was 
confident, could be identified equally by 
referring to the British Museum manu- 
script collections. 

Nearly as good a showing is made by 
Professor Shearin in his and Josiah H. 
Combs’s Syllabus of Kentucky Folk- 
Songs. The first section contains some 
twenty-seven ballads, all but a few of 
which are to be found in Child. In the 
following sections there are many more 
for which it is fair to assume a British 
origin, although evidence is at present 
lacking. A few others, like “Irish Mol- 
ly” and “The Waxford Girl,” come 
from Ireland, and one or two, like “‘ The 
Little Mohee [Maumee],”” may have 
been written in Colonial times in Amer- 
ica. This last, which perhaps conserves 
a memory of the Miami tribe of Indians 
in its second title, is a great favorite with 
school-girls, to whom it appeals through 
its romantic sentiment. 

It tells the story of a sailor who, while 
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on shore, meets “a fair Indian lass,’ 
wanders with her until they come to | 
abode situated in a grove of cocoan 
trees: 


Then this kind expression she made unto 1 
“If you will consent, sir, to stay here with 1 
And go no more roving upon the salt sea 
I'll teach you the language of the lit: 


Mohee.” 


But the sailor replies: 


“Oh no, my dear maiden; this never can | 

For | have a true love in my own count: 

And I won’t forsake her, for I know 
loves me, 

And her heart 1s as 


Mohee.” 


true as the lass f 


Then, saying farewell, he steers again 
for home. But there, finding that his 
sweetheart has proved unfaithful to him 
during his absence, and seeing no on¢ 
among his friends and relations who can 
compare with the Indian lass, he returns 
once more to the little Mohee. 

But of all these old ballads, the on 
most commonly encountered is “ Bar- 
bara Allen’s Cruelty.” This is men- 


TROMPING THE TREADLES OF HER LOOM 








FLATBOATMEN ON THE FORKS OF THE KENTUCKY RIVER 


tioned both by Samuel Pepys in his 
Diary and by Oliver Goldsmith, who 
wrote of it in his third Essay: “The 
music of the finest singer is dissonance 
to what I felt when our old dairy-maid 
sung me into tears with ‘Johnny Arm- 
strong’s Last Good-Night,’ or ‘The Cru- 


elty of Barbara Allen.’” And certainly 
no one who has ever heard this old song 
sung by women “ battling”’ their clothes 
before lonely cabins, or by flatboatmen 
under the blazing sun on the forks of the 
Kentucky River, can ever forget the 
profound impression of almost magic 
melancholy it produces: 


Oh, don’t you remember in yonders town, 
In yonders town a-drinking, 
You drank your health to the ladies all 
around, 
And slighted Barbara Allen? 


Yes, I remember in yonders town, 
In yonders town a-drinking, 

I drank my health to the ladies all around, 
And slighted Barbara Allen. 


Curiously enough—for me, at all 
events—the poem is more moving in this 
corrupt Cumberland version than in any 
printed one that has céme down to us. 


Is this because certain of the words and 
expressions, like ‘‘ yonders,” having all 
but lost their meaning, lend to the 
verses something of that mystery and 
strangeness which are implicit in the 
very ideal of romantic art? If so, these 
Kentucky ballads should be among the 
most romantic poetry in the world, for 
surely their text is corrupt enough. 

Nor is it only the text; it is the whole 
structure of the verse that has, as it 
were, undergone a sort of progressive de- 
generescence or decomposition. “‘ They 
are worn, withered, shrunk almost to the 
skeleton of their former beauty,” writes 
Professor Belden of the ballads he has 
found in Missouri. Occasionally one 
finds a fine specimen, like the version of 
“Fair Margaret and Sweet William” 
which Mr. Combs communicated to The 
Journal of American Folk-Lore, and 
which retains a fair amount of its tradi- 
tional integrity; though even this shows 
at least one striking and characteristic 
change in the elimination of the super- 
natural element, and in the substitution 
of Lady Margaret herself for her ghost 
in the nocturnal visit to William’s bridal- 
chamber. But, for the most part, bal- 
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lads are truncated, ends are missing, 
stanzas are transposed, rhymes are lost 
and rhythms are hopelessly dislocated 
by the addition or subtraction of words 
and syllables at the will of the singer. 

And yet, on the whole, when one con- 
siders their long descent by oral tradi- 
tion, it must be admitted that these bal- 
lads have retained their original char- 
acter remarkably well. Certainly their 
form has suffered more than their sub- 
stance. 

“In their century-old transmission,” 
writes Professor Shearin, “they have 
suffered little change. British popular 
names of places are faithfully preserved, 
as well as the Old World customs, cos- 
tumes, manners, or habits of thought 
and speech.” 
obsolete words, phrases, and pronun- 
ciations that survive in these Kentucky 
folk-songs, as well as an anecdote to 
illustrate the naiveté of the present-day 
Kentucky minstrel toward such expres- 
sions: 


THE 


And he gives a long list of 


SINGER FREQUENTLY ACCOMPANIES HIMSELF ON THE DULCIMER 
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“Last summer,” he writes, “‘a ¢ 
bearded old fiddler was singing fo: 
the ‘Bailiff’s Daughter of Islingt 
‘What does that word “* bailiff ’’mear 
asked him. ‘Oh, shucks!’ came his 
ical and prompt reply, ‘that’s just 
the song.’””’ 

“Occasionally, however,” he adds, * an 
obsolete word is made over clumsily into 
the current vernacular. I recall a cun- 
ous instance from ‘Lord Randall.’ ‘lhe 
British version has these lines: 

Mother, make my bed soon; 

I am weary of hunting, and fain would lie 

down. 

My singer could not brook the meaning- 
less ‘fain,’ so he sang ‘and pains me lie 
down’; while another yet more curiously 
phrased it, ‘I faint and lie down.’ But 
such manifestations of folk-etymologiz- 
ing are rare. ‘It’s just in the song,’ 
that is all we know on earth, and all we 
need to know.” 

And yet one does not have to seek 
far for other examples. For instance, in 
“The Apprentice Boy,” which, like 


Keats’s “Isabella,” derives its plot from 
Boccaccio and tells the story of a boy 


who falls in love with the daughter of his 
master, a rich merchant, we find the 
following: 


Ten thousand pounds was this gay lady’s 
portion; 
She was a fair and 
camelite dame; 
She loved this 
man who 
the ocean. 
He told her how he 
could be so deslain. 


young 
cross¢ d 


The last line, of 
course, is sheer jar- 
gon, with “‘deslain” 
for “disdain.” In 
the second, after 
“‘camelite,” Profess- 
or Shearin brackets 
the word “comely,” 
but makes no com- 
ment. Is it not prob- 
able here that the 
minstrel had in mind 
that Baptist sect 
which was founded 
by Alexander Camp- 


bell, and which, 
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AFTER SUPPER HE WOULD TAKE 


under the designation of “Christians” 
from the official title, the “Church of 
Christ’’), or ““Campbellites,” is common 
in parts of the mountains? 

Even the persistent place-names gen- 
erally undergo a change that often leaves 
them quite unrecognizable. Where, for 
example, is that Maeterlinckian “ Urgent 


Land,” referred to in the first stanza of 


“Loving Henry”? 
“Get down, get down, loving Henry,” she 
said, 
And stay all night with me; 
But there’s another girl in the Urgent Land, 
Phat you love better than me!” 


And while it is easy to see that Shearfield 
is Shefheld, and Eddingsburg is Edin- 
burgh, one has to puzzle a moment 
before making Nottingham of Notomon. 
Again, in a wider range of examples, 
“merchant” becomes “margent”’ in the 
title of “The Rich Margent”; “Cupid” 
becomes “‘Cubeck”’ in that of *‘Cubeck’s 
Garden,” while in a third, “‘“The Cold 
Dark Scenes of Winter” has been ren- 
dered ‘““The Gonesome Seems of Win- 
ter,’ which makes even less sense than 
Vout. CXXX.—No. 780.—113. 








A CHERISHED FIDDLE FROM ITS CASE 


the favorite expression “gores of blood,” 
as it occurs, for example, in “The Ap- 
prentice Boy.” After the brothers have 
killed their sister’s lover, he—and here 
again it is the murdered lover himself 
and not his ghost—appears to her: 


All on that night while she lay sleeping, 
He came and stood at her bed-feet, 

All covered over in tears a-weeping, 
\ll wallered o’er in gores of blood. 


“Wallered” is a common word in the 
mountain vernacular. So is “study,” as 
used in this same ballad: 


Her brothers studied on this cruel matter. 


Also ‘‘meat”’ for “flesh” (human), as in 
“Loving Henry.” After stabbing her 
lover, as he leaned down from his sad- 
dle to kiss her, the jealous lady pitched 
his dead body into “that doomfull well, 
where the water is cold and deep,” and 
then: 

‘Lie there, lie there, loving Henry,” she said, 

“Till the meat drops off your bone.” 


This is precisely the way in which a 
mountain woman might have spoken. 





IHE HORSI 


(nd here, of course, it is not so much a 
case of corruption in the strict sense, or 
even of “‘folk-etymologizing,” as of a 
consistent recasting of the language of 
the ballads to bring it more closely into 
accord with the idiom of daily life—a 
process which is sometimes reversed, as, 
for example, in the case of the girl who, 
writing to her teacher, exclaimed, “I 
can hardly wait to see you again and to 
take your lily-white hand’’—an amusing 
instance of a ballad commonplace pass- 
ing into common parlance as a form of 
epistolary politeness! 

Moreover, the mountaineer, not hav- 
ing his historical sense highly developed, 
commits countless anachronisms with a 
clear conscience, and does not hesitate to 
introduce the most modern inventions, 
like the railroad, into the most ancient 
ballads. Thus the murderous medieval 
lover in “ Pretty Polly” draws his revol- 
ver when he brings the girl he has be- 
trayed to her graveside. And when Fair 
Ellinor arrives at the home of The Brown 
Girl, certain versions make Lord Thomas 


TAKES HIS OWN WAY WHILE BOTH SING SOME 


ANCIENT BALLAD 


lead her to the seat of honor, a rocking- 
chair, “‘amid the merry maids all.” In 
one version of “Little Hugh,” or “The 
Jew’s Daughter,” which deals with med- 
ieval calumny of the Jews and is of 
particular interest in view of the recent 
trials for “ritual murder” in Russia, th 
murdered boy’s mother goes in quest of 
him with a switch when he does not 
return at evening—a faithful bit of Ken- 
tucky genre. While in “The Turkish 
Lady,” Lord Bate(s)man, rescued from 
his Moslem prison by the jailer’s daugh- 
ter, who follows him to England, dis- 
misses his English bride at the altar with 
the words: 


You came with buggy and horses two, 
Go home with buggy and horses thre 


This is perhaps the oldest of the bal- 
lads current in the Kentucky Cumber- 
lands. At any rate, the tale that it tells 
has been traced back to the Crusades, 
and its hero is said to have been the 
father of Thomas a Beckett. It is also 
geographically the most remote. But 
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time and space, history and geography, 
have little meaning for the average 
mountainee r, W hose notions of the phys- 
cal universe are usually of the vaguest. 

“I'd believe the world was round,” 
remarked one woman, “if I know’d ary 
ne who had ever bin around it.” 

It is much if people know that their 
ancestors came from “a far and an 
absent land called England,” and a man 
who, during a spell of sickness, had read 
the histories of England, France, and 
even Rome, felt a “call,’”? when he was 
well again, to go up and down the creek 
where he lived, telling all he had learned, 
and so gained the reputation of being 
“the knowingest man” in that section. 

With such ignorance of what lies be- 
yond the limits of their own little world 

which, however, is no more complete 
and self-contained than the Mediterra- 
nean world of the Greeks and Romans 
it is indeed remarkable that these sim- 
ple-minded mountain folk should retain 
in their balladry the memory of so much 
that has long since passed out of their 
practical knowledge and experience. 

In a primitive country, where pioneer 
conditions, indefinitely prolonged, have 
produced a well-nigh perfect democ- 
racy, they still sing of kings and 
queens, lords and ladies. Poverty 
is general there, yet they dream 
of wealth which 
the y reckon in 
silver shillings 
and golden guin- 
eas. Cheap cotton 
prints have be- 
gun to take the 
place of good 
homespun linsey- 
woolsey, but such 
changes of fashion } ; 
do not affect the OMI ek o 
secular tastes and 
habits of the dam- 
sel who still 
“dresses herself in silk so fine” when 
she fares forth to seek her lover. The 
largest towns are scarcely more than 
villages, but the mind continues to dwell 
with complacency upon the glory of 
courts and cities. And where nothine 
less potent than sound “corn licker” 
ever passes the lips of man, woman, or 
child who requires a stimulant, the wine- 
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GIVEN PLACE TO THE 


*“SONG-BALLETS AND DEVIL’S DITTIES” 


THE DAMSELL WITH THE DULCIMER’’ HAS 
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cup still, as of yore, goes round the 
festal board. 

Strangest of all, perhaps, in a land 
where most of the important water- 
courses are navigable only on horseback, 
is the persistence with which a memory 
of the sea lingers in these transplanted 
ballads. There are few mountain men 
for whom the ocean would not be a 
novelty. And yet, although it must be 
difficult for most of them even to figure 
to themselves what that vast, flat, track- 
less expanse with an empty horizon, 
really looks like, there is, apparently 
nothing that so appeals to their imagi- 
nation as a sea voyage or a shipwreck. 

Does this suggest a possible solution 
for the vexed question of the origin of 
these nautically-minded highlanders, and 
of their ancestral pursuits? Certainly 
their language is anything but nautical, 
as in “The Salt Sea,” where the deck is 
referred to in a very lubberly fashion 

as the “floor”: 


They had not been 
sailing very long, 
They hadn’t been 
sailing but three 
weeks, 

She threw herself 
upon the cold 
floor, 

And there she be- 
gan to weep. 











But even if their 
forefathers should 
prov eto have been 
sailors or Thames 
watermen, it 
would not be ex- 
traordinary if, in 
the course of a 
century or so, they 
: had become a tri- 
; fle shaky concern- 
ing such minor 
points of technical 
seamanship! 

A man on Beaver Creek told me that 


BOY WITH THE BANJO 


his family was descended from one of 


Blackbeard’s pirates who, when the band 
was beaten and broken up in Albemarle 
Sound, sought an asylum in these hills. 
Perhaps it was he who brought with him 
that capital piratical ballad with a real 
lilt to it, like some of Gilbert’s, ‘“ The 
Lone and the Lonesome Low,” which 
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is one of the many variants of “The 

Sweet [rinity” and commemorated a 

supposed incident in the career of Sir 

Walter Raleigh in the Low Countries 

whence the corrupt yet musical refrain 

in this American version: 

Chere was a littl ship and she sailed upon 
the sea, 

And she went by the name of the Mary 
Golden Tree, — ; 

And she sailed upon the lone and the lone- 
some low, 

And she sailed upon the lonesome sea. 


It has truthfully been said that the 
air is the life of a ballad, and those who 
have only read these old songs, and 
have not heard them sung to their ap- 
propriate airs, can have only a limited 
idea of their true artistic effect. These 
airs are as traditional as the words, and 
may be found in the collections of 
Chappell and other musical antiquaries. 
They are all a good deal alike, so that 
on first acquaintance it is not always 
easy to tell them apart. But although 
they are for the most part mournful and 
melancholy, and thus lend themselves 
to the weird wailing of the moun- 
tain minstrel for whom a ballad is 

‘pretty ” in proportion to the poignancy 
of the emotional effect it produces 
there is a certain haunting appeal in 
these simple and monotonous old-time 
melodies. They are sung slowly and in 
as high- pitched a voice as possible; ; and, 
as one listens to the peculiar nasal in- 
sistence on certain notes, the strange 
slides, quaint quavers, and affecting 
falsetto breaks, he cannot help thinking 
of Chaucer’s nun who sang the “servyce 
dyvyne.” 

Entuned in hir nose ful semely. 


The singer frequently accompanies 
himself on banjo, fiddle, or dulcimer. 


This last is the traditional instrument of 


mountain music. Like Coleridge’s Abys- 
sinian maid, the Kentucky girl is also 
**a damsell with a dulcimer,” or rather 
she was before this odd and yet elegant 
instrument, which descends directly 
from Elizabethan England, and which 
looks not unlike a very slender and 
short-necked violin, began to disappear. 
It is strung with three strings, which are 
sometimes of gut, though generally of 
wire. Two of them are always tuned in 














unison, while the third is an octay 
lower. 

Occasionally the dulcimer—or “; 
cimore,”’ as it is called in the vernaci 

is bowed, but more often it is pluck. 
the performer holding it lengthwise jn 
his lap, producing the notes by pressing 
the string nearest him with a bit of 
reed held in his left hand, while his rig 
hand sweeps all three with a quill o 
a piece of not too flexible leather. Phe 
two strings that are not pressed forn 
a sort of bourdonnement, or drone-ba 
accompaniment, like a bagpipe. 

The tonal quality is very light 
ghostly, disembodied sort of music such 
as we may imagine to have been mack 
by the harp in the ballad of “The Twa 
Sisters,” although this instrument 
formed, not from the bones of a drowned 
girl’s body, but from thinly planed and 
delicately curved boards of native black 
walnut. Those which, like mine, ar 
made by an old man who lives in a cabin 
at the mouth of the Doubles of Littl 
Carr are pierced with four little heart- 
shaped openings. 

If the dulcimer is seldom met with 
nowadays, the fiddle and the banjo ar 
found everywhere. I have spent many 
an evening in humble cabin homes, and 
in others not so humble, where, afte: 
supper, my host would take a cherished 
fiddle from its case or from the hooks 
beneath the ancestral “squirrel rifle.” 
And I recall mornings and afternoons 
no less musical passed in the shade of 
locusts and silver maples on a bit of 
board-walk by the court-house yard and 
before the “jail-house.”’ 

There a group of village boys would 
congregate to pick the banjo, sing, and 
execute the infinitely varied steps of th 

**hoe-down,” while the other boys be- 
hind the bars would look out through th 
narrow windows and join in all the jokes 
and laughter. Sometimes the banj 
would be on the inside instead of on the 
outside, and there was one youth, “‘ Bad 
Bill,” a favorite performer, who was 
certain on such occasions to respond t 
the clamorous request, “Sang Bill, nov 
you sang!” with an exceedingly popular 
composition entitled “John Henry,” o1 
“The Steam Drill.” 

“Follow the boy with the banjo,” 
President Frost said to me at Berea 
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when I asked him how | was most 
likely to hear specimens of the native 
songs and ballads. 

“The boy with the banjo!’ —that hg- 
ure, gav, laughing, and light-hearted, 
seems, more than any othe r, to sym- 
bolize the very spirit of mountain life, 
especially when he is seen on horseback, 
with a sun- 
browned, sun- 
bon nete d girl 
seated behind 
him, whose slen- 
de r body in fad- 
ed pink or blue 
frock drawn 
modestly about 
her bare feet as 
she hangs loose- 
legged from the 
pillion, sways 
and undulates to 
the slow motion 
of the steed. | he 
boy * picks” as 
he lets the horse 
ta ke his own 
way past many 
a fern- fringed 
“rock - house” A FIDDLER WHO 


casca de that 

shimmers like 

silk down the gray shale from cool green- 
eries of hemlock and spruce and oak and 
pine, and both sing some ancient ballad. 
Other boys and girls who follow or pre- 
cede them on foot in a merry throng sing 
also, or shout and laugh, as they leap 
from stone to stone, or wade boldly 
through the shallow, singing waters. It 
is the mountain version of “L’ Embarque- 
ment pour Cythere.” 

Alas, not only the dulcimer, but the 
ballad itself, is now beginning to disap- 
pear from the mountains. After finding 
a refuge here when it had been all but 
forgotten by the rest of the world, it is 
at last being uprooted and cast aside 
as a thing of small value. To a cer- 
tain extent the responsibility for this 
rests with the Old Regular Baptist 
Church, which, ruling the religious life of 
the mountains with a rod of iron, has 
of recent years developed a vein of ag- 
gressive puritanism. If a fiddler who 
has “j’ined the church” wishes to remain 
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in good standing—and there are a thou- 
sand ways of making his life miserable 
if he does not—he must lay aside his 
bow, or else take it out only when he is 
secure against all surprises. 

One came to town to attend the 
county fair with his women-folks 
stoop-shouldered, black-bonneted body- 
guards who 
trailed him 
everywhere and 
rarely let him 
out of their 
sight. When we 
finally succeeded 
in getting him 
away fora while, 
the old fellow, 
who claimed to 
know more than 
a hundred and 
hfty tunes, ex- 
pressed himselt 
as “heart-sick”’ 
because he could 
not enter the 
hddle-contest 
held in the bal- 
cony: of the town 


hall. 


, HAS “ ’INED THI m 
and crinkly little CHURCH ”? MUST LAY ASIDE HIS BOW I tell you 


what, boys,” he 

exclaimed, “I 
sure could carry off the premium from ary 
one in that crowd!” 

So oppressed was he by his feminine 
surveillance and by the fear of exposure, 
that it was only with the greatest difh- 
culty that, after we had borrowed a 
hddle for him and got him into a room 
where we stood guard over the closed 
doors, we could persuade him to play 
for us. Even then at first he would only 
make his instrument “whisper,”’ and he 
steadily refused to allow himself to be 
inveigled into the livelier tunes he had 
at his bow’s end. If he inadvertently 
started one, he would stop suddenly and 
glance with a scared look around the 
room. But finally, as he became reas- 
sured by our watchfulness and excited 
by our suggestions and applause, as well 
as by a sense of his own skill and the old 
familiar feeling of the fiddle in his hand, 
he began to “speak right out” until, 
cutting loose, he ran through his reper- 
tory. 
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Stopping after each group of jigs to 
tune up for the next, he would say with a 
chuckle as he tucked the polished box 
up against his chest again: “ Now, boys, 
I’m a-going to make your hair stand up 
on end this time!” Then he would lead 
off with “ Bonaparte’s Retreat,” “* Boat- 
ing on Sandy,” or “Cripple Creek,” 
with which last he had once, he told us, 
in his unregenerate days, carried off the 

‘premium’ in a contest between the 

“Virginias” and the “Kentuckys” in a 
West Virginia bar-room. 

Old Regular Baptists in good and 
regular standing hold in abhorrence the 
*“song-ballets,”’ which they call “love- 
songs” or “devil's ditties,” so that it is 
not always safe to ask any old lady you 
may meet if she knows such and such a 
ballad. For she may turn on you with 
singular vehemence and assure you that, 
no, indeed, she knows only “ good songs!” 
Then it will be some time before the 
glare fades from her eyes, her toothless 
mouth stops working, and she consents 
again to converse on neutral topics. 

But the main reasons for the deca- 
dence of secular balladry in the moun- 
tains are more general. To quote from 
Professor ( Alphonso Smith in the re- 
cent Bulletin issued by the 
Education, the “‘catchy but empty 
songs not worthy of comparison with 
them, the decadence of communal sing- 
ing, the growing dive rsity of interest, 
the appeal to what is diverse and separa- 
tave in our national life, 
the artificial and self-conscious in modern 
writing,” which have already eradicated 
the ballad elsewhere, are beginning to 
be felt there also. 

“In another generation or two,’ 
writes Profe ssor Shearin in the same 
strain, “they will be but a memory in 
the Kentucky highlands; the clank of 
the colliery, the rattle of the locomotive, 
the roar of the blast-furnace, the shriek 
of the factory whistle, and, alas, even 
the music of the school-bell, are already 
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overwhelming the thin tones of the di 
mer and the quavering voice of 
Last Minstrel of the Cumberlands, \ 
can find scant heart to sing again 
lays of olden years across the seas.”’ 

Of all these destructive agen 
doubtless that last mentioned is the m 
insidious. The ability to read and writ 
has always been the worst enemy of th 
oral tradition. As a mountain woman 
herself explained to me one day, afte 
she had tried in vain to sing me a balla 
which she had learned in her youth, but 
of which she could recall but a few words 
scattered “hither and yon” 

“Now that folkses kin read more’) 
they used to, and have song-books wit! 
pretty new tunes in them and shaped 
notes so’s to sing “em, nobody’s a-going 
to burden his mind no more with them 
old ballets, which allus was a sight fool- 
ish, anyhow.” 

And yet, as Commissioner Claxton 
says in the same Bulletin: “Whatever 
has at any time appealed to the best 
emotions and moved the heart of a peo- 
ple must have for their children and 
their children’s children political, his- 
torical, and cultural value.” 

“Give us your culture, but leave us 
our civilization!” exclaimed a thought- 
ful mountain man at a conference of 
mountain workers held not long ago at 
Burns’s school in Clay County. 

He might have reversed it. For th: 
mountain people have their primitive cul- 
ture as well as their primitive civilization. 
And who shall say that the root of this 
mountain culture, whose flower is pride, 
courtesy, and a noble bearing, does not 
lie in these old ballads which have for so 
many generations shaped their imagina- 
tion, rendered their speech expressive, 
and helped to impart to each of thei 
acts, however humble or homely, that 
sense of style which, more than anything 
else, even in what is evil and sinister, 
accounts for the romantic appe al made 
by these rude mountaineers? 
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2 ORG 2 #HE was a devotee of art. 

ee mR der )She didn’t perpetrate; 

2 she merely attempted, 

ye) S i Yo with a zeal that was a 
4 ae trifle pitiful, to foster. 
‘a —oreergiy |) Not that she was quite 
Re LY blameless of the error of 
commission. She had essayed to paint, 
and had even succeeded in arriving in 
clear, awesome print a few times in her 
very young maturity. She had attended 
art-schools and had gone abroad, and 
she had been engaged for one brief mo- 
ment to a real artist with his reputation 
made—a handsome, no doubt fascinat- 
ing, man of forty years or more. But 
she had married a mere manufacturer, 
devoid of dazzle. Seen with some eyes, 
it seemed a lamentable story. 

Her father was responsible for the 
disruption with her artist. He thun- 
dered; called her to him in his high, 
oppressive, terrifying library, and in- 
formed her that she should not marry 
Gilpin. He had an extinguishing con- 
tempt for artists, and he emphatically 
disapproved of marriages where age was 
so unequal. If she persisted, he must— 
well, he would have no more of her. His 
obligation would be at an end. Did she 
quite understand? Yes; trembling from 
head to foot, she understood. If in her 
heart she felt more certain than ever 
that Fred Gilpin was her man, her head 
saw otherwise. Her head was more ef- 
fective, and it ruled her in her crises. 
She was blue-eyed, fair - skinned, 
thoughtful, just a little cold. She wanted 
courage, 

So Gilpin went away. Europe re- 
ceived him. Each city where he halted 
welcomed him. He went; but he was 
always coming back, thanks to the news- 
papers and current periodicals, thanks to 
the fellowship of roaming brother artists 
who were continually bringing news of 
him. 

The man she married was her father’s 
choice, produced by him immediately 
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after Gilpin left—a fair, lean, gentle, 
steady, safe young man who dallied in 
a bank, but was extracted shortly from 
this unexciting post by his new parent, 
and placed in charge of multitudes of tin- 
can openers to see that they were prop- 
erly produced and kept account of. Or, 
speaking still more flatly, from adding 
and subtracting in a gilded cage the lad 
was elevated to the not so obvious dig- 
nity of adding and subtracting in a 
dreary wooden box that looked into a 
dirty alley and was in a constant state 
of racking agitation by reason of the 
ceaseless pounding of the vast machinery 
that brought to pass the articles of mer- 
chandise aforesaid. The sole romance 
lay in the fact that here he had a little 
command and the opportunity of rising 
to more importance. Yes, opportunity. 

But what is the opening without the 
man? He was amiable, sweet (old ladies 
reveled in him), and absolutely to be 
counted on—for some things; hardly for 
initiative. He, too, had blue eyes, gentle 
eyes, and never in the world the mouth 
for hard aggression, only a mouth for 
faithful loving. Old Cresson must have 
been in an inordinate hurry when he hit 
on such a prize to lure his daughter with. 


For twenty years the Delaplaines lived 
on in the large Middle-Western town 
city in size, though by no means as yet 
in sentiment and savoir faire—where 
they had both originated. They lived for 
fifteen of these sluggish years in the same 
house, the occupation of which had con- 
noted Delaplaine’s first rise in Cresson’s 
business. As subsequent promotions 
had been few and far between, and none 
of startling consequence, the Delaplaines 
had seen the wisdom of not blossoming 
out, as they had both presumed they 
soon would blossom. ‘They were both 
circumspect; for Cresson, as they knew 
to their great sorrow, was not a happy 
giver. They stayed in the quiet little 
street that, but for their house and 
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bare half-dozen near it, was of humiliat- 
ing plainness. The arrival of the turn- 
outs of fashionable people (the Cressons 
were a “first family,” and Cresson him- 
self was probably quite rich, only dis- 
tressingly close-hsted) pausing beside 
the Delaplaines’ white stepping-stone, 
was always anevent. Children stopped 
their play to stare, and women at sew- 
ing-machines in upper bedrooms drew 
back the thick lace curtains stealthily to 
see the gleam of glory. The Delaplaines 
had never mingled with their neighbors. 
They were polite, but they were differ- 
ent. Sundays saw Mr. Delaplaine in a 
“Prince Albert” and a high hat. Week- 
days saw Mrs. Delaplaine in Sunday 
clothes, perambulating with a card-case 
in her white-gloved hand. 

In the aspiring village where these 
people lived there was an Art Society, 
formed and maintained for the promo- 


tion of a better acquaintance on the p 
of the community with painting and 1 
plasticarts. [his Art Society was ma 
up of women from the leisure class 
had traveled a bit, read a bit, though 
bit, and in spots evolved a bit of ri 
discrimination. As time went on, the 
ciety was increased by the addition 
people who believed they saw in 
an easy social wedge. Some of the: 
had no taste whatever, but they pa 
in their dollars, and the society grey 
large and rather strong. It conducted 
small art-school where one learned 
paint all sorts of curious things (or w: 
the strangeness rather in the way on 
painted them?) and it occasionall 
brought considerable exhibitions fron 
the East for the enlightenment of the 
citizens who couldn’t travel. It wa 
the voice of Culture in a graceles 
land, and to preside in the 
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chair of the society was to possess a 
very choice distinction. The honor fell 
to Mrs. Delaplaine by a unanimous vote 
when she was in her twentieth year of 
wedded uneventfulness. She became 
president of the Art Society—a charm- 
ing president, as 
all agreed; gra~ 
cious and full 
tact, and beauti- 
fully capable. 

It was but nat- 
ural that this 
should bring back 
Gilpin. That was 
what came of all 
her contacts with 
the world of art. 
[hat was, one 
may surmise, the 
( hief cause of her 
struggle to keep 
up at least some 
semblance of con- 
nection with it all 
these years. Her 
own small dreams 
had had to perish 
when she yielded 
to her father’s 
hard authority 
and married Dela- 
plaine — that had 
been all there was 
to it for her—but 
there had been 
honor piled on 
honor for Fred 
Gilpin. Honor on 
honor yet he 
hadn’ t married. 
And he had never 
come back to the 
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met him from time 

to time, in Paris, 

Venice, Delhi, Tokio—anywhere but in 
America. He had, of course, grown rich, 
and, being constitutionally spendthrift, 
he was charming as a host. They s: = 
that he was stunning with his odd, 
regular, protrusive hair—white, now 
and his swart skin; big and commanding, 
too. Yes, she could see him; and she some- 
times felt as if he were commanding her. 
She imagined—or might it have actually 
Vor. CXXX.—No. 780.—114 
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been ?—that she felt the pull of his voli- 
tion; that he still wanted her. At times 
she said, ‘“‘ What nonsense!’ Oftener she 
hugged her little curious stabs of pain. 
Cne suffers with a will if one may 
thereby know that one is loved. Dela- 
plaine loved her 
in his way as 
best he could, no 
doubt. But Fred 

Fred was so dif- 
ferent. 

The news came 
in November. 
Mrs. Delaplaine 
had laid aside her 
novel—not one of 
the “light” sort 

and was star- 
ing vacuously 
through her par- 
lor window at a 
wet, slimy, dy- 
ing world when 
the shrill whistle 
of the newsboy, 
followed immedi- 
ately .by a loud 
thump against the 
pore h floor, ad- 
monished her to 
save her paper 
from the penetrat- 
ing rain. She ran 
out, stooped, and 
swiftly snatched 
her paperin. Just 
this curt contact 
with the dampness 
made her shiver. 
She stood an in- 
stant on the door- 
sill taking in the 
depressing pros- 











AS RIVETED BY 
again. Travelers WHAT IT LIGHTLY FELL ON pect. Everything 


soaked and drip- 
ping! Ugh! What 
an ugly sound it had, and what a horrid 
autumn smell—drenched dead _ things. 

_. She went inside and closed the 
dees quic kly. 

Inside the hall she paused and leaned 
against the newel-post, scanning the 
head-lines. It was her wail—the wail of 
many that there was never any news 
in the local newspapers. Her glance was, 
therefore, casual; but, even so, it was 
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caught, fastened, 
lightly fell on. ' 
dead .. . in Rome quite sudden.” 
When she had read it twenty times, 
but hardly seeing, Mrs. Delaplaine went 
up to her own room. 

It was a pretty room—pale greenish 
walls and fresh white woodwork. Mrs. 
Delaplaine dropped into a deep-seated 
arm-chair covered with cheerful chintz, 
and read the paragraph again, again. 
Dead where and when, and after 
what hard struggles with adversity and 
what great final triumph? Dead—but 
why? That was the thing she ached to 
know. How had her fhancé—curiously, 
she thought of him that way for just the 
moment—how had he died, and for what 
wit ked reason? 

She looked about her. Something was 
wanting in the well-kept room. She got 
up and, stooping, lit a fire in the asbes- 
tos grate, a mere flicker just enough to 
take the chill off—then turned her chair 
to face the warmth and so escape the 
dismal window, and sat down once more. 
Dead! Dead 

Then, finally, she began to think in 
earnest; to think, at least, in order. 
She thought how she had acceded to her 
father’s harsh command because—why 
fence?—because she hadn't dared to go 
against him. She thought of her cow- 
ardice in sending Gilpin off without ac- 
cording him an opportunity to see her 
just once more and win her over if he 
could. She thought of her bored ac- 
ceptance of young Delaplaine’s uninter- 
esting attentions and, later, of himself. 
She thought of the tameness of their 
lives from that day, twenty dull, dull, 
years ago, till now—Dick with his dreary 
problems concerning tin-can openers, his 
placid newspapers, his staid and sober 
Sundays; she with her slender house- 
keeping, her calls, her Art Society, and 
books, books, books. Neither with any- 
thing worth calling life. Not even chil- 
dren. 

And she thought of all the things that 
she had felt about her husband, things 
not complimentary. She confessed to 
herself what she had always perfectly 
well known: that any complimentary 
reflections that she had bestowed upon 
him had been due, at the bottom, to 
compunction. She had almost always 
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riveted by 
“Gilpin, the 
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had to struggle for them. 
really love him. 


She did: 
How could she wh 
he was so—so stupid? For there lay t! 
tragic truth—Dick was stupid. She ha 
tried with all her might and main « 
_ him from perceiving that she fi 

but the fact remained. The questio: 
came: Could Dick ever have been mor 
stupid than she had herself been, on tha 
day when she consented to be married 
to him? How could she possibly hav: 
looked for any fair result from such 
lifeless, ill-assorted pairing? Then hx 
anger flew, of course, back to her father 
It was all his fault. She loathed him. 

Gilpin’s square, animated face glowed 
in the soft low line of firelight. She 
could hear his voice, excited, earnest, 
frequently self-interrupted with delicious 
bursts of laughter, telling her everything 
she cared to know about the world, 
art, or, best of all, about herself and oa 
he idolized her. She saw his hat, his 
funny foreign derby, resting beyond the 
velvet portiéres on the hall stand wher 
she had wanted it to rest for ever, while 
in the grim old Cresson parlor he and 
she sat talking, talking. Oh, perfect 
days! There had been no more of their 
kind. There could be no days but dark 
days for her now. She was forty and 
childless, and her husband bored her to 
extinction. And at the thought of all 
the empty stretches that lay waiting 
deliberately to deaden her, she finally 
gave way and wept the bitter tears of 
desolation. Life had betrayed her cru- 
elly. 

She started at the pressure of a warm 
hand on her shoulder. Almost she 
thought that, looking up, she must sex 
Gilpin looking down. But it was only 
Delaplaine, thin, pale, tired, doubtless, 
and eternally considerate. 

“What is it, Flora?” 

She 


His mildness was exasperating. 
sometimes felt that he might stand some 
tiny chance of mounting in her favor 
if he could, even just once, be actually 


brutal. But he could never be that. He 
drew a second chair into the firelight—it 
was dark outside now—leaned toward 
his wife, and tried to take her hand. 
For the first time in all their years to- 
gether she repulsed him candidly. 
“Don’t, please.” She drew away. 
He slowly got up, snapped a light on, 
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and for several seconds stood regarding 
her. He, too, shook off the time-worn 
mantle of amenity. His gaze was merci- 
less at last. 

“What have you there?” 

His temerity astonished her. She 
looked up, squarely, showing him het 
swolle n, re ddene d eyes and 
all her misery. She held 
the tell-tale paper in her 
hand, face up. 

“Gilpin,” he said. He 
brought the word out with 
a wrench. 

He couldn’t have sur- 
prised her more complete- 
ly. She responded witha 
soft “Yes,” and sat wait- 
ing for what else he might 
be going to say. She had 
a premonition that, for the 
first time in his life, he was 
going to say something 
interesting. And he did. 
But he resumed his seat 
before he plunged. Dick 
was unbearably de liberate. 

“Perhaps you think I 
ought to pity you, my 
dear,” he began. “ Per- 
haps you think I ought 
to care bec ause you made 
a fool of yourself 
and incidentally of me, 
though that could hardly 
matter to you now, of 
course—by letting Gilpin 
go. Perhaps you think 
that a despised husband 
has a happy life. I’m 
sure | don’t know what 
you think. How is it 
possible for such a dolt as HE, TOO 
| to know what you who 
are clever think? I don’t 
profess to. | don’t even try to. | bring 
in the little wages which you secretly 
despise—how could you not?—and help 
preserve, in my small, unobtrusive way, 
the chill respectability of our abomin- 
able home. I think those are the facts. 
Do you correct me?” 

At first she was all awed astonishment. 
Richard to talk like this! Richard to 
even dare have thoughts so keen! But 
as he went on she began to seethe with 

indignation. When finally he halted on 
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his little, cutting query, she was furious. 
She flung back at him: 

“For God's sake, then, why did you 
marry me? Why did you let yourself 
be made a fool of? Did you suppose 
my father would establish you outright 

make you rich even if you—” 





» SHOOK OFF THE TIME-WORN MANTLE OF AMENITY 


“If | was incapable? It’s grinding to 
be poor, dear Flora, isn’t it? Grinding 
for you. I’m used to se 

‘That was the truth. His father, a first 
settler’s son, a person of position and 
possessions, had overstepped (thanks to 
politics) the bounds of all convivial cir- 
cumspectness, risking his health and 
wealth beyond redemption. His son had 
supported his mother and two hungry, 
growing sisters through the years when 
other fellows of his age and social status 
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were still in school, playing and dancing 
and learning to be charming in various 
ways. No wonder Cresson’s offer of a 
boosting hand had seemed a godse nd, o1 
that his offer, not direct, but no less plain, 
of his attractive daughter, had been 
more than human hunger could resist. 
Old Cresson’s subsequent 
him But, after all, that was another 
story. Cresson found uses not originally 
reckoned on for his large money and his 
interests, uses that lay outside his fam- 
ily circle, and that made him increas- 
ingly indifferent to the children of his 
dead wife, and made them increasingly 
ashamed of their father. 

“Sometimes,” said Delaplaine, “I 
think that I was stung just as much as 
you, Flora. J’d like to be a little bit 
alive, too.” 

She gasped. Was this man 
perfectly articulate—was this dull Rich- 
ard Delaplaine? And he had still a 
great deal more to say to her; only, be- 
fore he plunged again, he chose to light 
a cigarette. It was the one thing he did 
that even faintly smacked of deviltry. 
She had always regretted that it never 
seemed really appropriate to him. But 
to-night, for once, it suited. 

“IT married you,” he said, “in pride 
and terror. I was afraid of poverty, 
both for myself and on account of 
mother. Thank the good God, and 
Cresson, she was spared some horrors. 
And I couldn’t help—no sane man could 
have helped—feeling exultant over get- 
ting you, my dear. You seemed a prize, 
you know.” 

She shivered slightly. He went on. 

“IT thought you loved me. That, of 
course, was my conceit. But still I feel 
that you should have told me you were 
bound in thought with Gilpin. I think 
it would have been the—shall we say 
honest ?—thing.”’ 

She drove herself to answer, but with 
obvious difficulty, “‘How would that 
have helped?” 

He nodded his concurrence. 

How? Only to clear your conscience, 
satan But—I should think 

She shrank back in her chair. 

“Ugh!” she cried. ‘How did you get 
to be so clever at a minute’s notice!” 

He laughed; made an odd sound of 
mirth, at least, that was not pleasant. 


thinking, 


“e 


“Quite 


neglect of 
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‘Ask me how I got to be so wooden 
in the first place! Do you suppose that 
1 was born a mere automaton? Good 
| ord! W hat do you cleve rwomen thir K 
about, | wonder? Yourselves, I sup- 
pose. You marry men and make the 
worst of them. ‘That’s what you've don: 
with me—kept me in subjugation I 
Pitied me, talked down to me. And fi 
your father’s money and its benefits I’ 
let you, till the thing’s a habit. I'd cle in 
forgotten that I could talk.- God, | 
had!” 

His cigarette had gone out. Hi 
started it again, tasting the smoke ap- 
preciatively. Then he stared for som: 
seconds into the fre. 

“Strange,” he said, “how a man away 
off on another continent can still coms 
in so. Makes such a beastly difference, 
knowing he’s always foremost in a pet 
son’s thoughts.” 

She leaned forward. 
tioned him—to you.” 
He gave her a quick, sidelong look. 

“Oh no. You've saved yourself that 
awkwardness. But of course I’ve 
known.” He faced her, sitting straight 
“Which are you interested most in, 
manufacturing or art?) Eh, which?” 

Again the grating sound of glee. 
wife fell back. 

“IT hate you, Richard Delaplaine! 
hate you, hate you ; 

Her head dropped on the broad arm 
of her chair and for the second time this 
dreadful afternoon she wept—wept vio- 
lently, recklessly, devastatingly wept 
for a long time. For her world had 
crumbled. And Delaplaine had evolved. 
She had not even that poor dumb thing 
left to fasten to. 


**T’ve never men- 


His 


She was aware, after what might as 
well have been eternities, of strong arms 
lifting her and carrying her across the 
room and laying her down gently on the 


bed. She felt somebody spread a soft, 
warm coverlet over her quivering body. 
Then there was silence, and perhaps she 
fell asleep, worn out. Her next percep- 
tion was of a bright light shining directly 
in her eyes. She looked and saw a can- 
dle flaming on her little sewing-table, 
which had been drawn close to the bed- 
side. Then she heard Richard saying, 
“Set it here, Hannah, please,” and Han- 








**HOW DID yYOl 


nah loomed an instant indistinctly, then 
faded, leaving a tidy tray of tea and 
toast beside the candle. 

“Now, Flo, I want you to try to eat 
something. Just the least bit. Let me 
stand up your pillows.” 

Meekly she obeyed, letting him help 
her to a sitting posture and arrange the 
pillows back of her; meekly looked on 
while he poured out her tea, and like a 
lamb accepted the crisp slice of toast 
he gave her. But she could go no far- 
ther. Bewildered, she sat and stared 
at this strange person who awaited pa- 
tiently her pleasure. She had always 
recognized the sweetness of his face, but 


with a certain condescension. Why 


» CLEVER AT 


4 MINUTE’S NOTICE?” 


Now, sud- 
denly, she felt a wave of odd, pathetic 
gratitude at seeing that the sweetness 
was still there. For she had learned that 
he could be quite other things than 
sweet, things that had made her cold 
with wrecking terror. Her mouth 
worked and the tears ran down her poor, 
white cheeks. The crisp toast fell and 
cracked against the floor. 

*Oh—Dickey dear 

Quickly he pushed aside the table and 
wrapped her in his arms. 

“It’s been hell for most of twenty 
years,” he said, after a long, sweet, won- 
derful silence. ‘‘But it’s going to be 
living now, isn’t it?” 


should he be just sweet? 








Sorcere 


a i, #2 HEN we were landed at 
edt: Port Moresby of New 
be) (2 Guinea from the north 
& Queensland coast, we 
learned that in the 
2. raw Papuan settlements 
LMM SOS the practice of sorcery 
is proscribed; and much that is curious- 
ly interesting was told us concerning 
the work of the sorcerers. In the 
lower courts, there, which are regu- 
larly constituted British tribunals, hav- 
ing been arraigned upon the charge of 
exercising witchcraft, sorcerers are fre- 
quently convicted, upon the evidence 
presented, of this singular breach of the 
law. “You don’t 
men!” 
the native victim 
of the profession 
complains. And he 
expresses this nat- 
ural astonishment 
“If you were to 
hang all the 
there would 
be no sorcerers left 
to trouble either 
you or us. Why 
don’t vou hang 
them? Are you 
afraid of them?” 
an awkward ques- 
tion. There would 
be more sorcery 
trials—many more 
convictions, as a 
matter of cours¢e 
if it were not for 
the difhculty of 
commanding 
evidence of 
*T know that the 
man is a_ sorcerer, 
and that he magi- 
cally killed my 
friend’s brother, 
and | can prove it, 
too, and if | testify 


1 
hang tnese 


sor- 


cerers, 


clear 
guilt. 


oy 


BY NORMAN 


A SORCERER as a 


Work 


DUNCAN 

the man will be sent to jail,” the astut 
native mind argues; “but if the mai 
is convicted and sent to jail upon m 
testimony, what devilish spell will he put 
upon me when he gets out?”’—and dis- 
cretion issues in silence. In the Delta 
country, not long since, there was a 
sorcerer of reputation so fearsome 

he may still be at large and flourishing 
—that the natives of the villages dared 
not speak his name above a whisper. 
It would be a rash adventure to under- 
take the conviction of this celebrated 


Bai-i of Vaimuru upon the evidence of 
the shivering wretches within his sphere 
activity. 


Convictions are 
sometimes pro- 
cured, however, of 
less noted sorcerers, 
after fair trial ac- 
cording to a nec- 
essarily informal 
procedure; and 
upon occasion the 
testimony is of a 
sort to shock the 
ears even of a mag- 
istrate who has long 
got past being stir- 
red by the usual 
Papuan surprises. 

A sorcerer was 
brought to trial for 
the atrocious mur- 
der of native of 
one of on inland 
villages. He would 
neither affirm nor 
deny that he was a 
sorcerer. Indeed, 
he regarded the 
whole proceeding 
with supercilious in- 
diffe rence. 

“Did you see the 
prisoner strike Da- 
bura?’” a native 
witness was asked, 
paraphrased 


of magical 
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transcript of the re- 
corded testimony may 
run. 

“ Dabura was struck 
with a club. The 

. : ° 9° 
prisoner did it. 

“Was it a heavy 
blow?” 

‘*‘Dabura was 
killed.” 

“ How do you know 
that Dabura_ was 
de rd?” 

“Dabura fell. The 
prisone! stru ck him 
again and again on 
the head with a club. 
Dabura could not have 
been alive. He was 
dead.” 

*‘ Describe the effect 
of the blows.” 

“They killed Da- 
bura. Dabura’s head 
was broken open. 
Dabura was covered 
with b | oo d P i h e 
ground where he lay IN THE COURTS 
was soaked with blood. 

[ know a dead man 
when I see one. Dabura was dead.” 

“What did the prisoner do then?” 

“He called two other sorcerers. The 
three sorcerers together worked charms 
over Dabura.” 

“What was their effect?” 

*‘Dabura came to life.” 

“What!” 

“Dabura came to life and stood up. 
I know that he came to life and stood 
up. I saw him stand up.” 

“With his skull crushed ?”’ 

“Oh no! Dabura’s skull was no 
longer crushed. It was perfectly healed. 
The sorcerers had charmed it quite 
whole again.” 

“Was Dabura weak from loss of 

blood ?”” 
__“Oh, there was no toss of blood! 
Chere was no blood on Dabura. There 
was none onthe ground. The sorcerers 
hed charmed all the blood back into 
Dabura’s head.” 

“What did Dabura ao then?” 

“Dabura went home to his house. 
He walked all the way. I saw him do 
it myself.” 
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THE PROCEDURE IS NECESSARILY INFORMAL 


“Dabura was quite well?” 

“Oh yes! Dabura was quite well. 
We went to a dance in another village 
that night.” 

“Did Dabura dance?” 

“Dabura danced until morning. I 
know that he did. I saw him do it. 
I walked home with him in the morn- 
ing.” 

“You know that Dabura is not alive 
now r 

“‘Dabura died again next day.” 

Meantime, says the magistrate who 
records the case, the accused sorcerer 
was vastly bored by the disclosure of 
his amazing skill. He sat “yawning 
listlessly.” It is maintained that this 
testimony is not fairly to be regarded 
as a malicious perjury, but, rather, as 
a preposterous fabrication, flowing in- 
nocently from the lips of the witness 
a tale told as children tell the too re- 
markable tales of adventure in their 
own world of imaginary happenings. 
And so they told us in New Guinea. 


It is no very hard matter to set up 





A SORCERER CAN EXACT GIFTS 


as a sorcerer in Papua. 


One says, “I 
and the thing is ac- 
One may be a greater sor- 
lesser sorcerer, to be 


am a sorcerer!” 
complished. 


cerer, or sure, 


but ore is a sorcerer of some degree of 


evil merit, at least, from the hour that 
one says, “I am a sorcerer!” There- 
after the measure of success a practi- 
tioner may win depends upon his skill 
in advertising and the ingenuity of his 
magical methods. What is new and 
mysterious is everywhere mightily im- 
pressive; and in Papua, as elsewhere, 
what a man noisily reiterates about him- 
self comes eventually to be accepted as 
at least an approach to the truth con- 
cerning him. A certain Tai-imi, for 


example, having settled in a village of 


the Gira River, said, “I am a sorcerer!” 
and he was forthwith a sorcerer. He 
said, “I have an invisible snake with 
which to work my will”—and his fame 
began. They said, “Where is the 
snake?’ And he replied: “Have I not 
said that the snake is invisible? How 
can I show you an invisible snake?’ 
and his fame grew. He said, then, “I 
have many invisible snakes”—and his 


AND LIVE AT 


ASE ALL HIS LIF! 


fame was established. And he added, 
“Beware of me, if you please, for I an 
very easily offended, and my invisil bl. 
snakes obey me.” Finding, now, that 
he was inspiring terror, indeed, Tai-imi 
created an establishment to forward his 
consequence. Three menials were taken 
in to wait upon his wants at home; and 
two qualified assistants were engaged to 
attend his dignity abroad. ‘Tothe qui il- 
ifed assistants, in enhancement of his 
own importance, Tai-imi gave invisible 
snakes. “They, too, are sorcerers,” 
said he, “and have invisible snakes.” 
And added, with the large, easy air of 
every great professional: “But the in- 
visible snakes of my assistants, of course, 
are small and rather stupid snakes. 
My snake is the snake to beware of.” 
Ingenious Tai-imi might have lived long 
in plenty had he not grown so intoler- 
ably extortionate in the matter of pigs 
that the administration got wind of 
his ways and confounded his success. 

It was shown upon trial that Tai-imi 
had founded his enormously lucrative 
practice upon nothing better than a 
bald assertion. 
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“T am a sorcerer,” said he, “with an 
invisible snake.” 

\ man who can terrorize a community 
an exact gifts and live at ease all the 
davs of his life. Tai-imi’s rise to pros- 
perity illustrates the simplicity of the 
method. Yet sorcery is not a popular 
profession. It is too perilous for that. 
[he Papuan sorcerer practises puri-puri 

translated as “the power of making 
dead.” And this brings him constant- 
ly under suspicion in a land where ven- 
veance is a virtuous pursuit and a man’s 
life is safe only in his own watchful keep- 
ing. In the philosophy of the primitive 
Papuan native there is no such thing 
as death from natural causes. Death 
is the result of either 
violence or magic. 
Let a man be club- 
bed to death, and the 
native clearly com- 
prehends the cause 
of the lamentable 
affair; but let a man 
die of pneumonia— 
a wicked machina- 
tion is at the bot- 
tom of that death. 
Who ts the sorcere r? 
And —where is the 
sorcerer? It is the 
dutiful obligation of 
the bereaved to dis- 
cover the author of 
the machination, 
and either himself 
avenge it or employ 
a sorcerer of su- 
perior power to per- 
form his vengeance 
forhim. In the sim- 
ple practice of medi- 
cine, moreover, 
which all sorcerers 
follow, as a matter 
of course, a sorcerer 
runs occasionally 
into the gravest sort 
of danger. It is 
easy for the native 
mind to assume that 
if the sorcerer has 
not cured his patient 
he has killed him; 
and as vengeance 
must be wreaked up- 
Vor. CXXX No 


780.—115 
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on somebody—well, the sorcerer is prob- 
ably guilty, and comes handy anyhow. 
Not long since, in an inland village, a 
certain mother-in-law fell ill. A puri- 
purt man was fetched to her aid from 
a neighboring village. Could the puri- 
purt man cure the mother-in-law? Oh 
yes, the puri-puri man could surely cure 
the mother-in-law! The puri-puri man 
must have, however, as a fee for the cure, 
adog anda pig. Itwasabargain. The 
dog and the pig passed into the posses- 
sion of the sorcerer and he set conf- 
dently to work. It was testified, in the 
course of the trial which presently came 
on, that the sorcerer, who was by this 
time the deceased in the case, had 
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926 HARPER’S 
“made a few passes” over the mother- 
in-law and returned to his village. 

“Now, my good woman,” said he, 
upon departing, “you will get well.” 

This was not so. 

“T called you to 
attend my mother- 
in-law?’ demand- 
ed the son-in- 
law, when next the 
sorcerer came. 

It was admitted. 

“I paid you a 
dog and a pig?” 

“You did.” 

“My _ mother- 
in-law is dead.” 

“Hum—” Ie 
is easy to imagine 
the consternation 
of the sorcerer. 

“Very well, 
t h e “eg declared 
the son-in-law. 
“As I paid you a 
dog and a pig to 
cure my mother- 
in-law, and as you 
did not cure her, | 
am going to kill 
you.” 

Thereupon the 
son-in-law went 
of with two 
friends in search 
of weapons. Wit- 
nesses oO f W h at 
followed told the 
magistrate before 
whom the case 
was tried that the 
sorcerer made no 
attempt to escapt 

that he calmly 
awaited the inevi- 
table event. Pres- 
ently the avengers 
re turned. ‘| he son- 
in-law grievously 
speared the sorcerer; and the friends 

lending countenance and aid—de- 
spatched him with their stone clubs. 
Not one of these men—declares the 
magistrate—could be persuaded that 
they had done anything out of the 
way. Had the sorcerer not been paid 
a dog and a pig for his medicine? And 
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And wa 


had not his cure failed? 
not a sorcerer, anyhow? 


A reputation for skill in sorcery is 
to be cultivated with anv degrees 
equanimity by 
timid. Man 
man, saddl, 
against his y 
with this evil 
pute, goes to fran- 
tic lengths of dey 
al. A case orty 
which may 
found in the rv 
ords of the P; 
uan courts, 
described by tl 
Administrator | 
H. P. Murra 
may be cited rt 
illustrate the peril 
into which even 
reputation may 
bring a native. A 
woman, Maudega. 
having visited at 
a neighboring vil- 
lage, set out upon 
her return in com- 
pany with the 
daughte r of Boia- 
mai, achief. Un- 
happily the child 
of Bolamai was 
taken by a croco- 
dile; and upon 
learning this Boia- 
mai killed Mau- 
dega and certain 
others. ‘“‘Yes, | 
killed Maudega,” 
he admitted, in 
the trial of th: 
case; “but Mau- 
dega was a witch, 
you know, and 
had bewitched a 
crocodile to tak 
my daughter.” A Papuan, charged wit! 
the murder of an old woman, excused th 
crime in this way: that he had seen th 
old woman, who was unquestionably 
witch, fly like a pigeon into his brother’ 
house, where his brother lay ill, and tea 
open his brother’s breast and gnaw at 
his liver; and in proof of the justice of 
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what he had done, and in praise of his 
wn presence of mind, no doubt, the 
Papuan maintained that as soon as he 
had killed the old woman his brother 
got quite well. Another case may be 
described: that of 
a native who saw 
two men of rather 
shady reputation 
put magical leaves 
in his father’s 
path, in such a 
way, and with 
SUC h wicke d power 
ind intention, 
that, when the 
old man came to 
these magical ob- 
stacles, he fell 

and presently 
died. The son 
took prompt ven- 
geance: he gath- 
ered his friends 
and killed the sup- 
pose d sorcerers. 
“The elimination 
of the belief in 
sorcery,” Says the 
\dmuinistrator, in 
one of the reports, 
“would reduce 
serious crime in 
Papua to very 
small proportions; 
but such a com- 
plete reversal of 
ideas is too much 
to be hoped for at 
present, and the 
most that we can 
expect even the 
most civilized na- 


ie. a4 
“je sate “4 
tives to realize is i 
that sickness and 
death are not in- 
variably due to THE WITCH 


that cause.” 


Magic touches the life of the New 
Guinea native in all its smallest con- 
cerns. 
every day. Whether good luck or mis- 
fortune befail, magic has managed the 
affair. A happy event is achieved by 
means of a sorcerer’s incantation: a 


confusion of evil is the issue of a 


of unfriendly 





It accounts for the incidents of 
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The menace 
implies the 
urgent need of personal and _alertly 
well-disposed sorcerers. ‘I am a more 
powerful sorcerer than the sorcerer of 
your enemy,” says 
the wily magician, 
“and if you em- 
ploy my skill your 
enemy ’s spells will 
be futile to annoy 
you.” Inthe Gulf 
country, where 
sorcery 1s what 1s 
called rampant, 
every family or 
group in a village 
forming a ravi has 
its own sorcerer. 
It is said that this 
is imperative, so 
dangerous is the 
situation of the 
Gulf people: that 
the sorcerers of the 
bush people, living 
inland of the Gulf, 
who used to raid 
the coast, are 
most cunning sor- 
that they 
take the form and 


sorcerers wicked spell. 
sorcerers 


cerers 


flight of pigeons 
and ravage the 
waterside with 
magical misfor- 
tune. All unusual 
happenings and 


appearances are 
everywhere at- 
tributed to the 
sorcerers. \ Res- 
ident Magistrate, 
visiting some of 
the Vailala River 
pe ople for the first 
time, to establish 
friendly relations, 
was accompanied 
to the coast villages by the head-man 
of one of the tribes. \t lokea the 
head-man fell in with a horse for the 
first time in his life, and found the 
spectacle so entertaining that he laughed 
until the tears came. “You are a 
mighty sorcerer, indeed,” said he, grate- 
fully, to the astonished Resident Mag- 


WOMAN 





928 
istrate, ““and I thank you for having 
created this comical animal for my 
amusement.” Every mishap, too, is of 
a puri-puri origin. A native came to 
the hospital at Samarai with a two- 
months’-old dislocation of the shoulder 
WwW hich he attributed to the exercise of 
some sorcerer in an enemy’s_ behalf. 
That the malevolent influence was ex- 
erted at the very 
instant when he 
had chanced to 
slip and tumble 
with his load did 
not impress him 
as being in the 
least significant. 
**A sorcerer did 
it,” he main- 
tained. The dis- 
location was re- 
duced under 
chloroform 
with the result 
that the native’s 
respect for the 
practice of puri- 

ri in general 


wasconsiderably 


increased. 
“This 


*9%9 
Ay . 
puri, 


? uri- 
said he, 
“is obviously a 
more potent 
puri-purt than 
the other.” 

It is a feat of 
some degree of 
skill, to be sure, 
but not beyond 
the power of the 
cleverest sorce- 
rers, to establish 
a bereaved rela- 
tive In communi- 
cation with the 
spirit of his dead. 
A dreaded 
cerer, in the hills 
back of Begessi, 
on Ferguson Island, was commonly used 
to accomplish this; and when the magis- 
trate of that district visited his ghostly 
dwelling to inquire into the matter a 
congregation of twenty natives—some 
of them had come from villages fifteen 
miles away—was found awaiting a con- 


sor- 


TRAVEL IN NEW GUINEA INVOLVES LONG, HARD MARCHES 
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nection with the other world, as it we 
in precisely the same fashion, and w 
the same eager, shuddering hope, 
doubt, as a congregation of seekers 
a spiritualistic séance in our own tin 
and cities. Nor did the sorcerer beha 
in an unfamiliar way: he decamped 
sudden pretense that he must hims 
be at a distance to obtain the best eff 
and his ill-gor 
ten gain innati 
goods Was con- 
fiscated. Esta! 
lishing commu- 
nication wit! 
spirits, of cours 
is one of thi 
higher manifes- 
tations of thy 
sorcerer’s magic 
Sorcery doesnot, 
howeve I, di: dain 
to indulge in 
mere impish mis 
chief—such 
evoking the 
wrath of the 
wind: as when 
six angry old 
women, wrecked 
in a squall of 
the village of 
Borio, demanded 
of the nearest 
magistrate the 
arrest and im- 
prisonment of all 
the villagers of 
Borio, who had 
conspired wit! 
their sorcerers t 
annoy strangers 
passing in peace; 
and demanded, 
moreover, in- 
stant compensa- 
tion for the loss 
of their canoe 
and cooking- 
pots. Sorcery 
may stoop even lower—to small re 
venges: as when a native village con 
stable complained to the magistrate of 
his neighborhood that the bush thief 
had been magically inspired to break 
into his garden and eat his taro 
revenge upon him for assisting th 
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SIX ANGRY OLD WOMEN WERE WRECKED IN A SQUALI 


magistrate to convict two sorcerers 
of some slight distinction. The lat- 
ter incident, as the magistrate re- 
counts it, fairly illustrates the native’s 
attitude of annoyance toward the igno- 
rance and stupidity of all those white 
men who do not believe in sorcery and 
its common employment. 

“You recall Andugai and Serawabai,”’ 
said the constable to the magistrate, 
“the sorcerers whom you let out of jail 
a week ago?” 

The magistrate easily recalled Andu- 
gai and Serawabai. 

“They have come to my village,” the 
constable complained, “and puri-puri 
the bush pigs to eat my taro.” 

“How do you know that Andugai and 
Serawabai puri-puri the bush pigs?” 

“When they came to my village they 
said, ‘This village policeman got us 
three months in jail. We must be re- 
venged upon him. Let us damage his 
garden. Let us puri-puri the bush pigs 
to eat up histaro.” And they have done 
this very thing.” 

“Did anybody hear them say that?” 

“Of course not! Andugai and Sera- 
wabai are not fools!” 

“How do you know that they did 
say it?” : 

“Was i not the cause of their im 
prisonment? What more reasonable 
thing could they say?” 


“You have no witnesses?” 

“No.” 

“How long is it since you repaired 
your fence?” 

** About six months.” 

“(Go mend your fence.” 

The point is this: that when the 
constable left the magistrate, in great 
ill-temper with this judgment, the magis- 
trate heard him remark to the inter- 
preter, in the manner of one hopelessly 
disgusted, “‘Why, that fellow doesn’t 
know a thing about the customs of the 
country!” 


It is vain to argue. ‘You just don’t 
know what you're talking about,” sighs 
the native, wearied of the white man’s 


skepticism: ‘“‘we were born here, and 
know about sorcery—ve understand.” 
A fixed conviction of this sort was dis- 
played by the Maisin people. ‘There 
was an extraordinary number of deaths 
in the Maisin villages. Greatly per- 
turbed by this mystery, for which they 
could account in only one way, the 
Maisin natives concluded that their 
Kubiri neighbors were at the bottom of 
the trouble. “‘Look here, now, you 
have been making puri-puri against 
us,” said they to the Kubiri neighbors; 
“and if you don’t pay for the lives your 
sorcerers have taken —we'll puri-puri 
you!” ‘There was no threat of violence; 








WHEN THI 


it was merely a threat of magic—and 
the Kubiri people paid over the pigs in 
terrihed haste. Everywhere the sor- 
cerers are objects of detestation-—of fear 
and hatred. \ native W ho believes him- 


self to be undet a sorcerer s spe II is well- 


nigh doomed. “It is almost impossi- 
ble,” says one of the magistrates, ‘‘to 
save his life.” Nor are cases of death 
infrequently noted. In 
this curious circumstance, the Adminis- 
trator (Papua) tells of an intelligent 
native of Rossel Island who was being 
slowly bewitched to death. The man 
was reduced to skin and bones; he could 
neither eat nor sleep, but wandered aim- 
lessly from village to village, dying. 
Assured that no sorcerer could have 
power aboard an official ship, the 
wretched native was taken off on the 
Merrie Fy and presently recov- 
ered. “If he had not come along, he 
would have died,” remarks the Adminis- 
trator, “‘and, morally, the sorcerer 
would have been guilty of his death, 


and, 


illustration of 
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though through the medium of the man’s 
own imagination.” A well-informed na 
tive may protect himself from thes 
wicked charms, however, by taking car 
that no hair of his head, no parings of 
his finger-nails, no betel-nut of his-—and 
the like of such things—shall fall into 
a sorcerer’s hands, to be laid upon 
sorcerers stone, causing illness and 
death. To make quite sure of im- 
munity, he must, on Rossel Island, for 
example, carry away the scraps of his 
food from a stranger’s table and 
them into the sea. 

A sorcerer might get them! 

ad | you should need to throw the 
husk of a cocoanut overboard from your 
canoe,” a Rossel Island native explained, 
“first immerse it.” 

And why? 

“It might float ashore, you see; a 
sorcerer might get hold of it.” 

Circumspection so watchful and com- 
plete implies an abject fear. And the 
fear is truly abject. A celebrated sor- 
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erer of the Main Range was charged 
b »y his community with the death of nine 
natives. It seems that the men had 
died of sheer fright. The sorcerer used 
no charms: he « villed ( said he) the death 
of his victims. “Burning within me, a 
he confessed to the mz igistrate, “is a 
power as fierce as fire.” A_ certain 
loulu—being of an aspect most evil, 
and blind in one eye, he was admirably 
equipped for the practice of sorcery— 
carried his inspiration of terror into the 
very jail where he was confined. A 
dozen fellow-prisoners lived flat on their 
bellies in this dreadful presence—crawl- 
ing and squirming like worms. As this 
attitude of reverence was not at all 


suited to the efhicient employment of 


crowbars in road-work, which is some- 
thing the prisoners were laboriously at- 
tempting when the magistrate came by, 
it was sternly forbidden; but when the 
magistrate turned in 
his track to look back, 
he found the jailer 
bent double and every 
last man of that terri- 
hed prison gang flat 
on his belly again the 
while he painfully 
operated with his 
crowbar It is upon 
fear of this quality 
that extortion easily 
practises. A I[ro- 
briand sorcerer, says 
one of the magistrates, 
whispered in the ear 
of a doomed native 
that an enemy had 
purchased his death. 
“However, he is a 
mean man,” the sor- 
cerer added, “‘and did 
not pay me so very 
much to kill you.” Of 
course the doomed 
native promptly paid 
more for his immunity 
than the enemy had 
paid for his death. 
“This man has _ re- 
warded me largely to 
dispose of you,” the 
sorcerer informed the 
enemy, “‘and I fear 
that [ can accom- 
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plish nothing to save your life.” And 
the startled enemy said, “Ah, ha, but 
I will pay more!” And the doomed na- 
tive said in his turn, “Ah, ha, but I will 
pay even more than that!” And how 
long the transaction might have gone 
on nobody knows; for it was at this 
point that the extortionate sorcerer 
was taken into custody on the infor- 
mation of a cunning friend of both his 
victims. 


Precisely how the extortionate sor- 
cerer would have procured the decease 
of either of his dupes is not very clear. 
‘The processes of sorcery are dark mys- 
teries. Poison is suspected as the active 
agent in many cases; but it is not by 
any means sure that the Papuan native 
has a sufficient knowledge of any viru- 
lent poison with which to assist his in- 
cantations. One sorcerer, standing trial 
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932 HARPER’S 
for his life, described his method to the 
Administrator as follows: that he had 
put bark in a bau-bau (bam- 
boo pipe), mixed with shreds of co- 
coanut, and, having plugged the end, 
he dug a trench, buried the pipe, 
made a fire on the grave, removed the 
bau-bau, hid it in a hole in a tree, 
took it out at night, and poured the 
contents down his victim’s throat while 
he slept. It is not a convincing tale. 
\ case of divination, however, was noted 
by an observer in the government ser- 
vice on Rossel Island. It was designed 
the name of a murderer. 
‘| he sorcerer collected some twenty-hv e 
leaves from the bush, worked them with 
water, rolled them into a little ball with 
the soles of his feet, and laid the ball in 
the sun to dry. A black ant was then 


some 


to disclose 


taken alive and put in the ball; also 
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the head of a black slug—a slug wh 

the natives fear for its power to « 

charge a fluid (they say) which cau 

blindness. All being ready, now, t 

sorcerer took the magical ball in his | 
hand and required the people to gat! 

and question him. ‘Was it Kariba th 
killed Warari?” they asked. ‘Was 

Buna? Was it Obirami? Are you s 

it was not Kariba? Are you sure it 

not Buna?’ In the mean time the s 
cerer worked his fingers and the muscl: 
of his arms; and by and by—the ari 
being at last grown stiff and painful be 
yond endurance—he moaned and slow! 
opened his fingers. 

The unfortunate whose name chanced 
to be called at that moment was d: 
clared to be the guilty man. 

“How do you know,” the observe: 
inquired, “that he is the guilty man?” 

“My arm,” 
replied, “ 
stone.” 

It is remarked by this ob- 
server that the sorcere: 
seemed to believe in his 
singular power—that he 
was at least an honest man 
and no grasping charlatan 
It is not uncommon, in- 
deed, to come upon a sor- 
cerer who appears to have 
the utmost faith in his 
mysteries. One celebrated 
feat of the sorcerers is th 
restoration of the dead to 
life. It is not maintained 
that the restoration is per- 
manent—the matter of an 
hour or two, rather a day 
or two at most, as in the 
case of the dead Dabura who 
came to life in response to 
the incantations of the 
yawning sorcerer and danced 
all night. ‘Why should 
you doubt this thing?” a 
sorcerer demanded, in re- 
tort. “You, too, have your 
sorcerers. With my own 
cyes I saw one of you! 
great sorcerers kill a man 
by putting puri-pur 
[chloroform] to his face, 
then cut him open wit! 


the sorcere! 
got hot and like 


THEY ARRESTED THE LOCAL RAIN-MAKER AND PUT Him IN IRONS a knife, and bring him to 
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life again. The man 
was dead. 1 here was 
plenty of blood. | 
saw it myself. Why 
should we not be able 
to do the same?”’ 
Sometimes a sorcerer 
will have the temerity 
to attempt a demon- 
stration. lemerity, to 
be sure, it is—a curi- 
ous since rity, too. 
And this sincerity 
never fails to impress 
the beholder. In one 
case, a constable > W ho 
had been a noted 
sorcerer in his day, 
undertook, for the edi- 
fication of a magis- 
trate, to restore a liz- 
ard which he had 
killed with a. stick. 
“T have been in the 
government service,” 
said he, doubtfully, 
“and it may be that 
my power has de- 
parted.” And so it 
turned out: no charm 
that he had—and he NATI 
was fully half an 

hour at the business—had the least 

effect. He was plainly discouraged; 

and, moreove! it is related—he was 
genuinely astonished to find that his 
spells were impotent. It seemed that 
he could not for the life of him 
comprehend this glaring failure of the 
usual charms. ‘“‘Ah, well,’ said he, “‘] 

had no preparation; and, anyhow, | 
have been out of practice for a long 
time. And I have been in the govern- 
ment service, too. That’s the real 
trouble.” A story is told of an old 
witch who professed this power very 
noisily, but, being entreated to display 
it, flatly declined; nor could she be 
moved from her decision. 

“No, no, no!” she protested. “I 
couldn’t do it to-day.” 

“Why not to-day?” 

“lve taken a bath.” 

\n oversight of the sorcerers is kept 
by the native constables—-ssome two 
hundred and fifty raw Papuans, armed 
with carbines, uniformed in a blue serge 
Vor. CXXX.—No. 780.—116 
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CONSTABLES WITH PRISONERS 


jumper and sulu, and acting, with 
limited authority, under the direction 
of the magistrates. Minor operations 
are ignored: selling love charms—the 
like of that. And the matter of rain- 
making is of no consequence, provided, 
of course, that wind and rain are not 
provoked in malice to discomfort a legiti- 
mate undertaking. Let the rain-maker 
take his sorcerer’s stone, wrap it in a 
leaf, put it in the shallows of a creek: 
the leaf will annoy the stone with its 
offensive odor, to be sure, and rain will 
come of it; but no harm is worked, ex- 
cept the aggravation of the stone. It is 
extortion and tyranny and _ bloodshed 
that the constables must report. Manv 
of the village policemen, however, are 
themselves fast in the grip of the village 
sorcerers; and the force 1s in general SO 
little removed from the savage state 
that discipline sometimes yields to 
superstition in the test. It is related 
of two constables, returning by sea from 
an errand down the coast, that, being 
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delayed at Pongani by a tedious storm, 
they arrested the local rain-maker and 
put him in irons, charging him specih- 
cally with interfering with the expedi- 
tious transaction of the King’s business. 
Presently chey released him; for the 
storm did not abate, so contumacious 


THE NATIVES DESPAIR AT THE WHITE 


was the rain-maker; and the officers of 
the law were persuaded that it never 
would abate, as the rain-maker plainly 
intimated, until the rain-maker’s dis- 
position was reformed by the removal 
of his irons and his release from custody. 
“I set him free,” one of the constables 
explained, “lest our services be lost to 
the government for ever.” 


It is the Resident Magistrate who must 
deal with all the ills of sorcery—the re- 
straint and cure of the bloody supersti- 
tion; and most of them throw up their 
hands in despair, with the remark that 
the thing is of pestilential effect and pro- 
portions. Apart from the troubles the 
sorcerers make for him, the life of the 
New Guinea Resident Magistrate — if 
the description is accurate—has enough 
of difficulty to make it unenviable. 
“Aside from a working knowledge of 
the law as applied to Papuan affairs,’ 
said a Resident Magistrate of the 
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Northern Division, once, apparent 

greatly annoyed with the circumstanc: 

of his life, “a Resident Magistrate mu 

have a knowledge of b: *'keeping, i: 

fantry drill, bone-setting simple su 

gery, medicine, road-mak ng surveying 
building, boat-sailing, and the Motua 

language. He must 
learn the attitud 

of the various tribe 

toward the government 
and toward one an- 
other, and their peculi- 
arities; he must be 
ievclinalia capable of 
resisting malaria and 
dysentery, and of keep- 
ing pace with the con- 
stabulary in long, rough 
marches, also of main- 
taining discipline in the 
jails and station, as well 
as among two or three 
hundred crude savages 
employed as carriers or 
as laborers. He must 
also be prepared to 
spend weeks alone with 
the natives, to use most 
of his pay in living ex- 
penses, at theend of afew 
years to have his health 
shattered and to be useless for any othe: 
occupation, and to be the recipient of a 
constant stream of abuse, both locally and 
in the public press, with the prospect that, 
unless he is lucky enough to get killed 
or die before he is incapable of any longer 
doing his work, he can starve in Aus- 
tralia or in New Guinea at the end.” It 
is not a happy life, perhaps—the life of 
the New Guinea Resident Magistrate. 
Yet | fancy thi it not all of them would 
care very much to return from this land 
of sorcery and jungle and savage native 
life to the comparatively dull paths of 
Sydney and Melbourne and the Aus- 
tralian outlands. In New Guinea, ~ 
say, life has not yet been divested of 
queer contacts with its primitive mys- 
teries; and this confusion of magic and 
ancient custom with the modern facts 


of law and the promise of prosperity is 
pleasant enough in some of its phases- 


a measure of reward, at any rate 
adventurous soul. 


, to the 
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The Revolt of Youth 


BY ETHEL 








re SHEY had reached the 


SAP DG third step from the top 


{ 12 above the landing when 
‘| ssp he bent over and kissed 
e 


ee her. 
Ja) $5 Sak a: He was very tall and 
} SS ARESOS SL handsome, and his eyes 


were a deep blue—blue and _ steady. 
He was very strong as he held her. 


\fterwards, alone in the dark in her 
bed, a tide of hot blushes swept over 


her; his cheek had been 
rough against her soft flesh 
as he pres sed he r closer. 
She didn’t know a man’s 
face was like that—after 
he had shaved it. She shiv- 
ered a little, from ner- 
vousness. He had been ner- 
vous, too, on the stairway. 
She had asked him if he 
were cold, and he had said 
that he wasn’t. Oh, it was 
beautiful to be looked at 
like that! Beautiful! He 
loved her; of course he must 
love her. 

But afterward, in the li- 
brary, when they had a half- 
hour alone before mother 
came in and engaged him in 
conversation, his manner 
had been very strange. 
When they sat down they 
were facing each other at 
the library table and he 
didn’t change his seat or try 
to come any nearer. She 
couldn’t understand it. He 
only sat and talked to her, 
but sometimes he would 
seem to lose interest in what 
he was saying, and sit and 
look at her before he went 
on again. 

He was a brilliant conver- 
sationalist, and his speech 
was full of quotations and 

literary allusions. 
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wished she 




























had a little better memory 
for such things. She had read in school 
a great many of the poems and essays 
he was always talking about, but she 
did not think about them every day, and 
the walks she took and the people she 
saw did not remind her of them as they 
did him. He was really very wonderful. 
It was his first year out of law-school, 
and he wouldn’t be twenty-three till his 
next birthday. He had been famous for 


She IT WAS BEAUTIFUL TO BE LCOKED AT LIKE THAT 












































































936 HARPER 
his literary achievements all through col- 
lege and he had had a poem printed in a 
real magazine before he graduated. He 
would have preferred to be a poet to 


anything, he said, but the payment for 
poems was so paltry. 


There was a better chance in the law 
for a man whose interest was especially 
in the field of belles-lettres, because a man 
who understood style and who was for- 
tunate enough to be able to couch his 
briefs and pleas with some regard to 
literary structure and finish was always 
the more able lawyer. 

She had looked up belles-lettres. After 
she had looked up any of his words or 
expressions she always felt a little dis- 
couraged. They were always so very 
recondite. It would be easier to under- 
stand him now. If she were very close 
to him always, the things that he said 
would be close to her. 

But it was very strange that he should 
have sat there after—after it had just 
happened, and talked to her as if mother 
were in the room already. 

**A beautiful article on Feminism—in 
the last number.”” She hadn’t been 
listening. The last number of what? 
She ought to get it and read it, but she 
didn’t like asking him to repeat. “The 
author”—he pronounced a German 
name with a beautiful accent—‘‘is of 
course steeped in the anacronism of his 
traditions, but he handles his subject 
with a striking impartiality, notwith- 
standing.” 

Anacronism—that was somehow con- 
nected with the period of 1850 and 
hoop-skirts, she was certain. 

‘Does he think women ought to have 
the vote?” she asked, and her voice was 
quite even and steady. 

‘He doesn’t think woman is ready. 
He says she is in that process of evolu- 
tion which corre sponds to adole scence, 
that when she becomes spiritually of 
age she can have anything she is willing 
to work for—the vote included.” 

She had tried to form a sentence that 
sounded as if she appreciated this, and 
she kne Ww th: it she blushed. Her cheeks 
stung and smarted. The look that had 
been in his eyes on the stairway came 
back again. 

“Ruth,” he said—*‘ Ruth—’” and then 


they had been interrupted by mother. 
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When should she see him again? S| 
turned on her frilly, rose-scented pillow 
she had made it herself, small and com! 
to sleep on—and discovered that it wa 
wet with her tears. She snuggled h 
cheek into it—as she had snuggled ; 
into his shoulder. She hadn’t kissed 
him; her lips had been cold, unrespon 
sive, and she had turned from the warn 
pressure of his to hide her head in hi 
coat-sleeve. 

Perhaps he had minded. Perhaps that 
was why. Perhaps if she wrote him a 
little letter in the morning and pec 
him to supper, or something, and said 
she was anxious to see him again, he 
would understand that she hadn’t meant 
it; that it wasn’t that she had meant to 
repulse or rebuke him; it was only that 

she couldn’t. 

She had never intended to marry. Sh« 
didn’t believe in marriage. Her mothe: 
and father were not happy together 
There were often days, weeks even, 
when her father did not speak to her 
mother; mornings when she discovered 
her mother crying over the bills and 
shivering with dread of his disapproval; 
quarrels when she overheard her father: 
saying things that were too dreadful to 
think of—brutal and sneering things 
that made you suffer just from the tone 
of them. 

But he, Robert, wasn’t like father. 
He was so poetic and spiritual, his 
thoughts were always so lofty. Robert 

his friends called him Rab sometimes 

was refined in a way that father could 
never have been. Poor mother! Poor 
mother! 

She woke once in the night to find 
herself sitting up and staring into the 
moonlight that was pouring into the 
room and lying in little pools on the 
floor. 

People died sometimes, when they 
were young, before they had had any 
loving. If she didn’t have this, if Rob- 
ert didn’t come again and explain to 
her, she might—die—go into the dark 
without knowing. It would be better 
than to grow old and cold and have lost 
him. She couldn’t remember how long 
she had been awake, and she did not 
know when she slept again. 

She was down in time to take the 
letters from the postman in the morn- 
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FATHER CAME HOME UNEXPECTEDLY, 





ing. She didn’t expect to hear from him, 
but she wanted to know right away 
that she hadn’t. She wasn’t disap- 
pointed when she found nothing from 
him. There was nothing to write until 
they had seen each other. 

But it was a very long day. Uncle 
John—John Sylvester Orcutt, her moth- 
er’s brother—came to luncheon. Father 
came home unexpectedly, and they had 
a very pleasant, jolly meal. Nobody 
but herself knew about mother and 
father. 

“T hear that you’re seeing something 
of young Howard, Ruth,” Uncle John 
said, as they lingered over their coffee. 
“How do you like him? A brilliant 
young chap, from all accounts. It’s 
strange where he gets it, with that 
origin. To be sure, his mother was a 
Putney, but she died when the boy was 
a baby and he was brought up among the 
rabble of his father’s relations. Has he 
got any manners?” 

Her mother answered for her. 

“He does things that are careless 
things he wouldn’t have done if his 


AND THEY HAD A VERY JOLLY MEAL 




































mother had lived. He stands and talks 
to me, an older woman, for instance, 
with his hat on. But he’s a nice boy 
on the W hole.” 

Uncle John nodded. ‘Is he sound?” 

“T don’t know how sound he is,” 
father growled, ‘“‘but he wears an over- 
coat with frogs down the front like a 
bathrobe, and ties a yard long. Ruth, 
can’t you use your influence with him 
to persuade him to get a hair-cut?” 

She slipped from the table as soon 
as she could, and when she was half up 
the stairs she stopped on the landing and 
looked at the step W here they had stood. 
It was terrible to hear him talked about, 
as if he were-—any one. It was here 
here—that it happened. 

All that afternoon, all that evening, 
she didn’t leave the house. It was hard 
to put her mind on anything. She read 
two magazine stories—both about lovers 
who were happily united. One was 
about a man and woman deeply in love 
who had made up after hours of bitter 
misunderstanding: 

* And just as the clock struck mid- 
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night came the hour of her surrender. 
He had hurt her intolerably, but through 
the hurt had come the knowledge of 
something unthinkably strange and 
beautiful. She put out her hands 
blindly 

If a man had hurt a woman intoler- 
ably how could she have forgiven him? 
“Just at midnight, just as the clock 
struck midnight,” those two in the story 
had put their arms around each other 
and kissed, just as she and Robert might 
kiss. For the rest of the day the 
phrase ran through her thoughts like a 
tune. 

At half-past eight nothing had hap- 
pened; then the bell rang, and she 
waited, scarcely breathing, till she heard 
the voices of Annabel and Harris Jordan 
on the stairs. Will Robinson was with 
them. 

“Want to play auction, Ruthie?’ 
they called to her from the landing. 

‘Bill came over, expecting to be enter- 
tained, and found us all passing away,” 
Harry explained, “so we brought him 
over here where the atmosphere is more 
lively.” 

‘I’ve got a 
Ruth said. 

“So have I, when it comes to that,” 
Annabel laughed. ‘‘ Never mind, Ruth; 
we'll send them home early.” 

They had been playing exactly fifteen 
minutes when the telephone rang. 

‘There are some people here,” she 
heard herself saying in a very cold little 
voice. Her fingers trembled on the re- 
ceiver. “Can't you come—to-morrow 
to-1orrow evening? We've made up a 
table of bridge. I—I can’t send them 
home now.” 

‘Il was only 


kind of a headache,” 


run in for a 
moment’’—the voice on the other end 
was very indifferent and careless. “I 
had something | wanted to read to you. 
I’m doing a brief for the firm, and | 
thought I'd like to read it aloud, to get 
the sound of it. If you're busy it doesn’t 
matter.” 

‘But why not to-morrow?” 

“Why, to-morrow I’m dining with 
Mr. Harrison, junior partner. The 
day after I’m going out of town for two 
days to look up a bit of evidence in 
another city.” 

‘Then how about Sunday?” 


going to 


our 
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“ll have to see how my work go 
It may be that I'll run in for a half-hor 
or so after dinner.” 

“*How’s the new beau?” Harris ask« 
as Ruth seated herself and took up he 

cards again. 

“The new beau?” she asked. The 
could not have heard her. The phon 
was in a sound-proof closet by itself. 

“Yes, the flossy young man with th 
neckties?” 

“The high-brow,” Annabel put in. 

“Did you say eyebrow or high 
brow?” her brother asked, and then the) 
all laughed as if he had said something 
particularly funny. 

**He’s all right’; she tried not to bx 
snippy, but her voice didn’t sound thi 
way she expected. 

“Well, he’s awfully good-looking, but 
his conversation is too rich for my young 
blood. Did you hear what he said to 
old Colonel Durfee the other night when 
they were playing bridge at the Harri- 
sons’? The Colonel asked him why he 
had made it no-trumps on the hand h 
had, and young Howard rolled an ey« 
and got off some intellectual dope full 
of all the words in the dictionary, and 
the Colonel said, ‘ But I still don’t under- 
stand, young man, what you made it 
trumps on.’ Then young Howard spoke 
up. ‘That's my business, Colonel Dur- 
fee,’ he said. Can you beat it?” 

“He plays a good game, though,” 
Will said. 

“Did you hear about Eva Snow?” 
Annabel rattled on. “‘He asked her to 
keep a certain evening—last Tuesday, | 
think it was—open for him, and said he 
would ’phone her about it. She was in 
such a state of excitement that she gave 
up a dinner and a dance to go with him, 
and when the time came he simply took 
her to a free lecture at the college. Don’t 
you think that was screaming!” 

They went home at ten, just when 
she was sure she couldn’t stand it a 
minute longer. She heard the door slam 
after them, and crept to her room. 

“Dear God,” she kept praying ali the 
time she was undressing—‘“‘dear God, 
help me, oh, help me to bear it!” 

If she could have seen him, if he 
could only have taken her in his arms 
once more, nothing could have shaken 


her faith in him. If he had come they 
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would have had all that time alone 
‘ny the library, for mother was out. It 
might not happen like that again fot 
weeks—it might never happen. How 
would it be if he were killed on this trip 
he was taking? She didn’t even know 
where he was going. Qh, if there should 
be a wreck on the railroad! She remem- 
bered poor Helen Jordan, Annabel’s 
older sister; nobody knew she was en- 
gaged to George | hompson until he was 
hurt in that wreck, and she fainted when 
she heard of it. She should faint if any- 
thing happened to Robert. If he were 
killed, though, a coulie’ t announce it. 
here was nothing to announce——except 
that he loved her but had not said 

He had asked Eva Snow to a lecture, 
and the story was all over town. She had 
been to those lectures with him, but he 
had never asked her to hold an evening 
open. He had been rude to Colonel 
Durfee, an old gentleman of eighty whom 
every one in town respected and loved. 
It was true that he hadn’t any manners. 
If he had had, wouldn’t he have come 
to her, wouldn’t he have put all his busi- 
ness aside tohavecome to her? Wouldn't 
that have been the thing a true gentle- 
man would have done, instead of be- 
having as if—there were—nothing? 

She saw his face as it had looked to 
her when he was bending over her, so 
steady, so solemn, so sweet. She knew 
that she loved him. He belonged to 
her and she belonged to him, and noth- 
ing that happened now could change 
or alter it. For better or worse, for 
pain or for happiness 

“He had hurt her intolerably, but 
through the hurt there came a knowl- 
edge of something He was going to 
hurt her. He was going to hurt her so 
she couldn’t bear life at all, perhaps. 
And now there was no way out of it. 
She loved him. She loved him. 


He was full of his trip when he arrived 
on Sunday. She had told Mary to show 
him up to the library, and he sat across 
from her at th: table, looking just the 
same, only more beautiful and more like 
Sir Galahad. How could she have for- 
gotten he was like this—a prince! Any 
girl ought to feel honored ia he should 
stoop to her. 
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He told her everything that had hap- 
pened how he had handled the witness 


and what he had said to him, and how he 


had looked over the town and found 
there were some very good Innesses in 
the library there. If an “Inness”’ was 
a book, she wondered why there should 
have been “some” very good ones? 

How lovely his voice was—so deep and 
vibrating! He told her of the poor meals 
he had at the hotel where he was staying, 
and how glad he was to get back to a 
town where they knew what the term 

1 good beefsteak’’ meant and what it 
connoted. 

After a while he moved over to the 
bookcases, and called to her to come and 
help him pick out a book that he wanted, 
and while she stood there beside him 
staring at the dim leather bindings he 
slipped an arm around her. She stood 
very rigid, and he went on talking about 
the volume in his hand, a book by a 
man called Thomas Love Peacock. Sud- 
denly he drew her closer. “Are you 
glad to see me?” he asked, hoarsely. 

‘Are you glad to see me back?” 

She could only look up at him; she 
couldn’t speak for the tears that were 
choking her. They stood together like 
this for a minute, then he drew himself 
up and drew away from her. “‘We 
mustn't be silly,” he said; “we mustn’t 
be silly and spoil all our friendship.” 

It was mother who saved her from 
having to make any answer. She came 
in to have a little talk with him, as she 
always did whatever boy was calling. 
‘They all seemed to like it. Sometimes 
Robert looked a little impatient; but 
to-day he seemed really glad to see her. 

They had a long talk, he and mother, 
all about the Harrisons, and the profes- 
sion of law, and the weather. Once he 
called Mr. Harrison “‘ Harry,” and it 
didn’t sound very respectful. She knew 
mother thought so. By and by—she 
hardly knew how it happened, for she 
hadn’t been able to listen—they got on 
the subject of marriage. 

“T don’t believe in early marriage, 
he was saying. “It’s too hampering for 
a young fellow with a small income and 
his way to make. The modified social 
structure seems to call for marriage later 
and later. Then the female—I mean 


woman”—he stammered a little—‘“‘is 








“WE MUSTN'T BE SILLY 


developing later all the time. The sci- 
entists are proving it.” 

“Whom do you accept as your author- 
ity?’ mother asked, quietly. She was 
dressed in her w hite albatross dress and 
looked calm and sweet in the twilight, 
but the whole room was shifting and 
wavering. Ruth couldn’t even hear 
what came after. 

When he rose to go she went down- 
stairs with him. They stood alone to- 
gether once more in the vestibule. 

ee 700d night,” he said, loudly > 
night.” His hand was on the door-knob, 
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but instead of turning it he stood looking 
down at her. 

Then without knowing what she was 
doing, with only the feeling that things 
must be set right between them before 
they parted, she put her hand on 
his sleeve and began saying his name 
over and over, beseeching! But he 
only turned away. 

““We mustn’t be foolish,” he said; “‘we 
mustn’t be foolish. We--we—”’ and he 
put her hand from him. 

She never knew how it happened, but 
the next instant she found herself blindly 
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striking out at him, and pushing, and 
struggling to get him out of the door 
which he had opened. 

“I hate you!” she cried. ‘Oh, I hate 
you! I hate you!” And then the door 
closed on him. 

She just couldn’t seem to bear it, her 
heart ached so. She had always thought 
that “heart-ache” was just a way people 
had of expressing it. She didn’t know 
before that there could be a real pain in 
your heart that you could almost put 
vour hand on. Sometimes it was the 
iuought of not seeing him that was the 
hardest—of living through twenty-four 
more hours and not seeing him. Some- 
times it was the idea that he had treated 
her that way—that he had kissed her, 
and put his arms around her, and held 
her close to him, without having any- 
thing to say about getting married. 

She had always wanted to love some 
one who was rich and admired and very 
courtly. She had always thought he 
would have curly hair and a little blond 
mustache, and she had never expected 
to let him touch her until after they 
were married—she, who had let a man 
who didn’t even ask her permission kiss 
her and kiss her! And then that terri- 
ble longing would come over her again, 
just to see him—just to go down on her 
knees to him and beg him to be kind to 
her. 

One day, when she had forgotten to 
lock herself in, her mother came in and 
found her lying across her bed with her 
handkerchief soaking and a little pile of 
Robert’s notes beside her. 

“Don’t tell me, dear, unless you want 
to.” She was so tired, it was good to 
feel her mother’s arms around her. “I 
remember I used to have troubles I 
didn’t even want to share with my 
mother—when J was young.” 

She knew that she should never again 
be young in the way that mother meant 
it. The little worries that all girls 
had seemed very far away from her now, 
and it made her feel sorry for her 
mother, who hadn’t any little girl any 
more and did not know what it was that 
had changed her. 

“Has father been very bad to you 
a she whispered. 

“T’ve been a bad wife to him this 
month,” mother smiled; ‘I’ve con- 
Vou. CXXX.—No. 780.—117 
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sumed over twenty-five pounds of un- 
necessary beefsteak.”’ 

“And he’s been abusing you for it?” 
she cried. ‘Oh, why did you marry 
him? Why did you ever marry him?” 

They had never spoken of mother’s 
unhappiness before, but it seemed to 
Ruth now like one more of the terrible 
mistakes in the world—that mother 
should have been married when she was 
so young to a man like father. 

“Ruth,” her mother said, gravely— 
“Ruth, there is one thing I want to tell 
you in a way that you won’t forget it. 
[ haven’t made my marriage what I 
wanted it to be. | haven’t given my 
little girl the kind of harmonious home 
that I dreamed of. I’m often very un- 
happy about trivialities that a stronger 
woman wouldn’t even let her mind 
dwell upon, but there is nothing in my 
life that 1 would change, except my way 
of living it. I married your father 
because he was the only man in the 
world I ever wanted to marry. If I had 
my life to live over again, I would marry 
him again to-morrow.” 

“Tt’s the women who have to be 
strong, dear,” she went on after a min- 
ute. ‘‘Most men are unreasonable little 
boys still. It’s only when we forget 
that—when our love fails us—that they 
can hurt us.” 

“When our love fails us”—and she 
had struck Robert across the face with 
her bare hand. What did she know 
about love? Her mother, her father— 
they had loved each other; mother was 
going on loving him, now when they 
were old, and he “hurt her intolerably.” 

Behind his beautiful way of talking 
and his learned manner, Robert was “a 
little boy.”” Sometimes when he put his 
head back against the chair, after he 
had been arguing, he looked almost like 
a child. When he had stood in the 
vestibule and said they mustn’t be fool- 
ish, and hurt her so by saying it, he had 
had that little-boy look in his face. He 
had said it as if he were begging her not 
to let him—be silly. As if she were his 
mother. 

Long after mother had drawn the 
shade and stolen out to leave her resting, 
these new thoughts kept coming to her. 
What had she been thinking of, to put 
her own feelings first, before Robert’s— 
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Robert, who had to make his way in the 
world and who had not wanted to spoil 
their beautiful friendship. Supposing he 
didn’t want to be engaged to her—after 
what had happened. Early marriages 
were hampering, and of course when he 
saw how she was acting he couldn’t talk 
it over with her—the way he probably 
meant to. Poor Robert! she had made 
it so hard for him. She ought to have 
taken better care of him and helped him 
instead of blaming him. “It is only 
when our love fails that they can hurt 
us.” 

The next day she began trying to 
write him a little note just as if nothing 
had happened between them—a note in 
which he could read between the lines 
and see how sorry she was that she hadn’t 
understood him better. But she couldn’t 
seem to get it written. She had been so 
long without writing him, he seemed so 
far away, that she couldn’t believe it 
would ever reach him. He had been out 
of town, she knew. Annabel told her 
that the firm had sent him away on 
business; that he had been gone nearly 
three weeks, and that Eva Snow had 
had two post-cards and a pamphlet from 
him. 

“Eva may be always making fun of 
him,” Annabel added, “but | notice 
she’s always tickled to death when he 
pays her any attention.” 


It was at the Woman’s Auxiliary Fair 
that she met him, at the ice-cream 
booth. She had left her mother talking 
with some friends at the embroidery- 
table, and had gone over to get a straw- 
berry ice for herself. He was with Mrs. 
Harrison, trying to get her some ice- 
cream from the girl in the Puritan bon- 
net. They almost collided. 

“Hullo!” he said, and they stood star- 
ing at each other. “Will you—will you 
talk to me a minute after I’ve given this 
to Mrs. Harrison?” 

The band was playing loudly as he 
guided her through the crowd. He 
looked very handsome and gentlemanly. 
She was glad she had on her blue dress 


and the hat with the fur on it. They 
walked around among the booths. H, 
bought her a pink woolen kitten with 
shoe-button eyes—she didn’t know }, 
could be so frivolous—and she gave hin 
a post-card with a picture of her hous 
on it. They had some more ice-crean 
together. 

‘I’m coming to see you to-morrow, a: 
four,” he said. ‘I—want to talk to yoy 
I didn’t come before because I didn’: 
think that you wanted to see me. [|’\; 
got something—I—I—want to talk 
over.” 

“TI want to talk to you,” she said. 

“Tt isn’t what you think,” he jerked 
out. “You'll probably only despise m 
when I’ve said it, but I shall come.” 

She noticed how pale he was, how 
much thinner. There were blue circles 
under his eyes. She tried to make her 
voice sound understanding, but sh: 
couldn’t. 

“All right then, at four. I'll be wait- 
ing.” 


She planned how it would be. Mary 
would announce him and she would 
come down to the library and shak« 
hands with him and ask him about his 
work. Then he would talk, and after h: 
was all through she would tell him th: 
things she had been thinking, and the 
would be friends, and the terrible pain 
would be over. She would keep him fo: 
her friend, and if she could see him some- 
times she could bear all the rest. 

But when it was time for him to com: 
she went down into the library and 
waited. And when the clock struck fou: 
he arrived. He drew his chair clos 
up to hers and took her hand. H« 
tried to speak, but he couldn’t. She held 
out her arms to him; then he slipped 
down at her feet and buried his face in 
her lap. 

“I don’t want to be married!” he said. 
“1 don’t want to be married!’ 

“T know, dear,” she said. Then she 
drew him closer to her and put her lips 
to his forehead. ‘‘ We won’t be, unless 
sometime—you want to.” 
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OES civilization depend 
» chiefly upon race or 
Q place? Or are the two 
em of equal importance? 
mat By common consent 
x the Teutons stand in 

\ hbo 
zation, while the negroes stand well 
toward the bottom. Suppose that a 
thousand Teutons and a thousand ne- 
eroes were transplanted to some place 
such as Egypt, intermediate between the 
original homes of the two races and hav- 
ing a climate markedly different from 
either. Suppose, also, that both groups 
are average specimens of their respective 
races, and that they have had approxi- 
mately the same degree of education. 


his could easily happen if the a 


came from the United States. Under 
such circumstances, which would succeed 
better? “The Teutons,of course,” is the 
answer; “what a foolish question!” But 
wait a minute. You are thinking of the 
first generation; I am thinking of the 
twentieth and thirtieth, or later. Does 
not that make a difference? Does any 
one know what five hundred or a thou- 
sand years of life in the dry, subtropical 
climate of Egypt would do to either 
Teutons or negroes? 

We are disposed to look down upon 
the negroes as a race. We have been 
brought up in an atmosphere of racial 
pride and with an unreasoning prejudice 
against other races. The Asiatic cer- 
tainly feels the same sort of pride, and 
perhaps the African feels it equally 
strongly. As I write the last sentence I 
am conscious of another absurd feeling. 
Those words, “Asiatic” and “ African,” 
are as good as “European,” “Amer- 
ican,” or “Australian.” Yet in using 
them one is aware of a certain feeling of 
condescension toward the African, while 
one almost wonders whether cultivated 
Chinese and Japanese may not have the 


same feeling about being called Asiatics 
that we would have if we were called by 
that term. Of course, on second thought, 
one laughs at such a ridiculous notion, 
for the word “ Asiatic” is as dignified as 
“European.” Yet, after all, we find it 
hard to get rid of our prepossessions. 

By reason of this primitive and mis- 
taken idea that just because a thing is 
ours it is the best, it is extremely hard to 
determine the relative importance of 
race compared with place. Yet the ques- 
tion is of vital importance. If race is 
most important, we must do everything 
in our power to spread the best races all 
over the world. We must promote col- 
onization even in well-peopled lands, 
provided the original people are a race of 
low capacity. Above all things, we must 
prevent the mixing of high races with 
low, for almost invariably the tendency is 
for the mixed race to approximate to the 
type of the original inhabitants, which 
in this case would be the lower race. If 
place is most important, on the con- 
trary, we must find out exactly what 
characteristics of certain places are most 
favorable. Then we must try to intro- 
duce these into other places, and thereby 
raise the races which already live there. 
If race and place are of equal impor- 
tance, as is probably the case, both 
methods must be pursued. All this 
sounds very complicated, and would re- 
quire a whole volume of explanation. 
Let us leave it, and turn back to our 
original question. 

Tke English-speaking race is unques- 
tionably far superior to the negro. 
Wherever exact mental tests, such as 
those of the Binet system, have been 
applied to the two races under similar 
conditions, the whites surpass the ne- 
groes. Yet, in spite of this, strange 
things are happening, things which carry 
with them some startling possibilities. 
Compare the English and the negroes 
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under various conditions. For instance, 
take the average negro waiter in Boston, 
and compare him with the so-called 
tropical tramp of English descent in 
Central America. The waiter may seem 
slow when we are in a hurry, but on the 
whole his movements are quick; his in- 
dustry is by no means inconsiderable; he 
frequently lays by a little money; he 
often has a home of his own, and on the 
whole he is a faithful husband and 
father. The white tropical tramp, like 
the negro waiter, has wandered from his 
old home in search of adventure or of 
some new way of making an easy living. 
What manner of man is he? If he has 
lived steadily in the tropics for twenty 
rears, the less said about him the better. 
S the first place he is desperately lazy. 
He has probably made more or less 
money, but he has wasted it all, and 
lives by his wits. He has no home, and 
he is such a moral wreck that respectable 
native women are afraid to meet him 
alone on the street. Of course I do not 
mean that all white men are like this 
in the tropics, but I believe that this is 
a fair picture of what happens to the 
ordinary white man of the class corre- 
sponding to negro waiters when he per- 
manently becomes a denizen of the 
tropics. The negro goes North and is 
stimulated to energy and thrift; the 
white man goes South and degenerates. 
Social environment doubtless has much 
to do with the matter, but equal im- 
portance apparently attaches to an ac- 
tual change in the amount of climatic 
stimulus, a change which makes the 
negro competent and the white man in- 
competent. It seems to be a strictly 
physiological effect of climate, as we 
have seen in previous articles. 

There are other cases where we can 
compare the negro and the Englishman 
more exactly than in the case just men- 
tioned. Take South Africa, for example. 

Europeans have been there only for 
two or three generations in any large 
numbers. They have gone from the 
highly stimulating climate of western 
Europe to the moderately stimulating 
climate of South Africa. They find 
themselves face to face with the Zulus, 
and especially the Basutos, who within 
a few generations have come from the 
unstimulating regions nearer to the 


equator. To-day we find a critical situa- 
tion. The Europeans are not holding 
their own. The blacks are slowly push. 
ing them out. The Europeans are no; 
in danger in Cape Colony, but farthe; 
north it is an open question what wil 
become of them. The blacks not on! 
work more cheaply than is possibk for 
the whites, but also more industrious 
The result is that to-day about ten pe: 
cent. of the white European populati 

is reckoned as “poor whites’ — a shift. 
less set of people, living from hand 
mouth, untrustworthy, and a danger t 
the whole community. The most ardent 
advocates of South Africa as a whit 
man’s land admit this. They say it is 
due to the great supply of black lab: 
which does not give the whites a ones 
Doubtless that is true, but if the whit 
men had the energy of good, solid Eng- 
lishmen at home, employers would ¢! 

ly pay them much higher wages than it 
is worth while to pay the blacks. Th 
case is like that of western Texas, wher 
a rancher was talking about the pros- 
pects of the country: “I don’t knov 
what it is, but every one gets lazy here. 
I’d rather have one man fresh from Kan- 
sas or Missouri than two who have been 
here ten years; and I’d pay him th 
wages of two.” Although such a state- 
ment is exaggerated, it represents an un- 
fortunate truth. To-day the people of 
South Africa are in the midst of a great 
struggle over the question of the best 
policy for dealing with the blacks. On: 
party wants to exclude them entirel) 
from Cape Colony, Transvaal, and the 


_ Orange Free State, leaving them to oc- 


cupy the warmer regions of Natal and 
Rhodesia, where the white man cannot 
thrive so well. The problem of whites 
against blacks manifests itself in eco- 
nomic and political forms, but funda- 
mentally much of it seems to be a ques- 
tion of the effect of climate. 

A more striking case than that of 
South Africa is found in the Bahamas. 
At the time of the American Revolution 
a considerable number of Loyalists wer 
so faithful to England that they would 
not live under the new flag with its stars 
and stripes. They left their homes in 


Georgia and the neighboring states and 
moved to the Bahamas. Other colonists 
Now, after 


came from Great Britain. 
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from three to five generations, the new 
environment has had more opportunity 
to produce its full effect than in South 
Africa. Moreover, the climate is much 
warmer and more uniform than in the 
plateaus of Cape Colony and the Trans- 
vaal. From the beginning the Bahamas 
have always suffered from “hard luck.” 
Part of the luck is due to isolation and 
part to natural disasters, but lack of 
energy on the part of the people appears 
to be a still more important factor. 
| have talked about it with scores of 
persons, both islanders of the more in- 
telligent sort and Europeans who have 
lived there for a term of years. Almost 
without exception they say, “This cli- 
mate is very beautiful and healthful, and 
we like it, but somehow we can’t work 
as you people do in the States. Even in 
Florida it is better than here. Don’t 
you believe it? Try living here a year 
or two, and you'll be as lazy as we are.” 
What they say of Florida is true, for 
although the average temperature there 
is almost as high as in the Bahamas, the 
degree of variability is much greater, 
especially in winter. In the islands the 
thermometer practically never falls be- 
low 50°, while in Florida frosts are by no 
means unknown. Because of the ha- 
bitual inertia arising from the uniformly 
warm climate, the isolation of the Baha- 
mas and their other disadvantages have 
been far more harmful than those in 
other secluded archipelagoes such as the 
Shetland or Faroe Islands. Although 
part of the white inhabitants are like the 
people of their race in more favored 
lands, a large portion have fallen to the 
estate of typical “poor whites.” Com- 
pared with the total population, the 
number is far larger than in our southern 
states or South Africa. The more pro- 
gressive among them still inherit the 
Anglo-Saxon type of mind, and when 
subjected to the stimulating conditions 
of the United States or England they 
frequently measure up to the standard 
of their race. Those who stay at home, 
however, are poor, proud, and shiftless. 
In many cases they are decidedly behind 
their colored neighbors, upon whom they 
nevertheless look down. They attribute 
their troubles to anything except them- 
selves, but do very little to better their 
own condition. That is one of the sad 
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things about the case. The negroes go 
out and work in other places in order to 
eke out a living when the crops are 
poor. The poor whites stay at home and 
almost starve. The great majority seem 
to lack the energy to bestir themselves. 
Sometimes this condition is explained as 
the result of inbreeding. Consangui- 
nous marriages, however, are common 
only in certain limited communities, but 
poor whites abound almost everywhere. 
If the whites of the Bahamas were ener- 
getic and moved around as white people 
do elsewhere, there would be no danger 
of too close intermarriage. The fact 
seems to be that the warm, monotonous 
climate produces a kind of lethargy 
which manifests itself in all sorts of 
ways just as in South Africa. The ne- 
groes do not suffer in the same way 
because to them the climate of the 
Bahamas is on the whole better than the 
climate of their original homes. 

Having seen a few cases where the 
effect of climate seems to counteract that 
of race, even in the strong English stock, 
let us look at the matter more widely. 
It has frequently been said that western 
Europe owes its supremacy to its brac- 
ing climate. Yet this idea has never 
found any wide acceptance. We have 
prided ourselves that people of the 
strong European races can go to any 
part of the world and carry their civiliza- 
tion with them. We have been willing 
to admit that we have to be provided 
with food and shelter and clothing in 
order to protect us from climate; we 
have even been willing to admit that 
we need to be protected not only from 
tropical diseases, but from tropical heat; 
but we have not been willing to admit 
that any climate whatever is able to 
prevent us from showing as great ability 
as we possess in Europe and America. 

The idea that climate is less important 
than race has been fostered not only by 
our racial pride, but in. other ways. 
We see that countries which have the 
same mean temperature and essentially 
the same succession of seasons may in- 
clude such widely diverse types as north- 
ern France, southern Germany, Austria, 
and the northern half of Japan in one 
group; southern Russia and Rumania 
in another; Korea and northern China 
in a third; and Mongolia, Chinese Tur- 
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kestan, Russian Turkestan, and Trans- 
caspia in a fourth. ‘These countries 
range from the very top down almost to 
the bottom in the scale of civilization. 
If such great diversity can exist in essen- 
tially the same climate, the differences 
are obviously due either to race or to 
some other factor which is not climatic. 
A similar conclusion is derived from a 
study of the civilization of the past. 
With the exception of China, all the 
countries where civilization flourished 
two or three thousand years ago are de- 
cidedly warmer than the countries where 
it now flourishes. It seems probable that 
the rainfall in many subtropical coun- 
tries has decreased and has thus caused a 
decline in prosperity, but that is scarcely 
enough to account for the enormous 
change in the character of the people. In 
the past the Egyptians, Chaldeans, 
Mayas, and others were full of an energy 
and vitality which is now lacking. We 
cannot suppose that this condition was 
due to lower temperature than at present, 
for there is no good reason for thinking 
that the temperature of Egypt and other 
countries in the past was more than a 
very few degrees lower than at present. 

A conclusion which seems irresistible 
when only six facts are known may 
require much modification when two or 
three more facts are ascertained. That 
seems to be our condition at present. 
The new facts have been set forth in 
previous articles. They may be briefly 
summed up as follows: The daily work 
of about twenty-five hundred factory 
operatives in Connecticut, the Carolinas, 
Georgia, and Florida, and the marks of 
about fifteen hundred students at West 
Point and Annapolis show that both 
physical and mental activities depend 
closely upon conditions of weather and 
climate. The greatest amount of work 
is not accomplished at such low tem- 
peratures as we usually suppose. Phys- 
ical work is at its hvight when the aver- 
age temperature for the day is between 
55° and 65°; that is, when the ther- 
mometer ranges from about 45° at night 
to 75° by day. Mental work, on the 
other hand, is at its best when the tem- 
perature averages from 40° to 45°, which 
means that the thermometer goes down 
to about freezing at night and up to 
perhaps 55° by day. The best condi- 
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tions are those where both physica 
and mental activity are as near as pos- 
sible at a maximum, which would be at 
about 50°. This may be considered the 
optimum or most favorable temperatur 
Above and below this, however, the fal 
ing off in efficiency does not items 
serious until average temperatures of 
almost 70° on the one side and 30° on 
the other are reached. On this basis a!| 
of the earth’s surface except the region 
close to the equator and far toward th 
poles has a mean temperatuze which i: 
fairly propitious. A moderate degree of 
heat is not so bad a thing as people usu- 
ally think. 

f heat is not so detrimental as w: 
have supposed, does this mean that th 
climate of tropical regions is not so great 
a disadvantage as is commonly thought? 
By no means. The statistics of factor, 
operatives and students show that ther: 
is another climatic element which has 
not received due attention. A century 
ago the great French astronomer La- 
place, if | remember rightly, said that 
western Europe owes her pre-eminence 
to her variable climate. His remark was 
based on general observations and not 
on facts which had actually been deter- 
mined, and it has received no special 
consideration. Nevertheless, he seems to 
have been right. Our measurements of 
actual work show that if the temperatur: 
of to-day is the same as that of yester- 
day, the amount of work accomplished 
is relatively small. If the temperatur: 
rises or falls, the amount of work in- 
creases. The only exceptions are when 
the change is extremely great and sud- 
den or when it carries the temperatur: 
so high or so low as to overcome the good 
effect of the change. The total effect of 
any individual change is of course small, 
just as the effect of a single meal is small. 
If a man goes without his breakfast, he 
may accomplish as much or more than 
if he eats it, but if he goes without his 
meals for a week, his work will decline. 
It is the same with changes of tempera- 
ture. The human system seems to need 
them at frequent intervals if it is to re- 
main at a high level of achievement both 
mentally and physically. Apparently, 
to adopt the explanation of Dr. W. B. 
James, such changes are needed to keep 
the blood in motion, and thus to tone up 
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the whole system. A few weeks—or 
even a few months—without them may 
be as beneficial as is the omission of an 
occasional meal. If other conditions are 
favorable, a person of strong physique 
may not suffer seriously for several 
years under conditions of little or no 
change. Yet in the end he is almost 
certain to pay the penalty, just as he 
would if he went a week or two without 
food. 

In a previous article I have shown two 
maps of the world. One illustrated the 
distribution of civilization at the present 
time according to the opinions of forty 
or fifty widely informed men in a dozen 
different countries in Europe, America, 
and Asia. The other showed the dis- 
tribution of human energy as it would 
be if all the people of the world were 
influenced in the same way as the people 
of the eastern United States. The two 
maps are remarkable because of their 
close agreement. In spite of inevitable 
inaccuracies due to the imperfeotions 
which are inherent in any first attempt 
to employ a new method, it seems likely 
that so close an agreement would be im- 
possible unless favorable climatic con- 
ditions were an indispensable condition, 
although not necessarily a cause, of the 
development of high civilization. The 
maps notably exhibit five centers where 
both civilization and climatic energy are 
high. Neither condition rises to so great 
a height elsewhere. The chief of the five 
centers is an area of about nine hundred 
thousand square miles, including Brit- 
ain, France, Germany, Austria proper, 
most of Italy, the coasts of the Baltic 
Sea, and the minor countries of Switzer- 
land and the Netherlands. It embraces 
less than two per cent. of the land area of 
the whole world. Yet if all the remainder 
had ceased to exist seventeen or eighteen 
centuries ago, civilization would not be 
appreciably different from what it is to- 
day. Byzantine art, a few ideas evolved 
in Japan and China, and a considerable 
number of Anferican inventions and 
methods of business and manufacturing 
would be lacking, but these would not 
be sufficient appreciably to alter the 
general conditions. The people of 
northwestern Europe have themselves 
developed almost every idea which any 
one else had thought of, together with 
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which had occurred to 





a vast number 
no one else. 
The second area of high civilization 
includes the United States north of 
Mason and Dixon’s line and westward 
to Kansas, together with the southern 
part of Canada. Its area is a little 
smaller than the European area, and its 
population much less. In certain ways 
it has begun to rival E urope in its con- 
tributions to the world’s progress, but 
in many other ways, such as literature, 
art, scientific achievement, and good 
government, it still has a long way to go. 
The third high area is Japan, which falls 
only a little short of the second area 
in population, although much smaller in 
area. When we consider Japan’s con- 
tribution to the world’s progress, we find 
that it is probably much smaller even 
than that of the eastern United States. 
Japanese art and a few ideas as to mili- 
tary sanitation are the things which 
first come to mind. Of course there are 
others, but one cannot name them off- 
hand as he can the great things done in 
Europe. The fourth area of really high 
civilization is the Pacific coast of the 
United States. Here the number of peo- 
ple is small, and it is hard to define any 
particular contribution which they have 
made as distinguished from that of the 
United States as a whole. They have 
not lived in their present homes long 
enough nor have they been sufficiently 
distinct from the eastern United States 
to have evolved many important ideas 
which belong to them more than to the 
rest of the country. The same is true of 
the fifth high area, southeastern Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, as distinguished 
from the original home of its people in 
England. Yet the world has been im- 
ressed by such things as the Australian 
Ballot, the old-age pensions of New Zea- 
land, and other reforms wherein the Aus- 
tralians have been definite pioneers. 
These five areas include less than five 
per cent. of the lands of the globe, and 
less than a quarter of the people. Yet 
scarcely an idea which has been evolved 
elsewhere within the past three cen- 
turies has produced any marked effect 
upon mankind. The areas where energy 


is high because of climate are distinctly 
the centers from which civilization radi- 
ates outward. 
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When we inquire why civilization cen- 
ters in these particular places, we are 
met by various answers which cannot 
here be taken up. Race, religion, the 
birth of men of genius, the growth of 
institutions, intercourse with other na- 
tions, and a host of other factors have 
co-operated. So far as geographic en- 
vironment is concerned, however, there 
seems to be only one characteristic 
which they all possess in common. In 
all of them the climate is not only rela- 
tively free from great extremes of tem- 
perature which last for a long time, but 
it is characterized by frequent changes 
of temperature from day to day. In all 
but the Pacific coast area of the United 
States the changes are due to the preva- 
lence of the type of cyclonic storms 
which is so familiar as the cause of our 
frequent changes of weather. North- 
western Europe, including northern 
Italy, the northern United States and 
southern Canada, Japan, and the south- 
eastern corner of Australia, together 
with New Zealand, are almost the only 
parts of the world where such storms 
now prevail in great numbers. The 
Pacific coast of the United States seems 
to be the one region where the absence 
of cyclonic storms is to a large extent 
compensated for by changes of another 
kind. There the mean temperature of 
the areas close to the coast is almost 
ideal. There is not much change from 
season to season, however, which is a 
distinct deficiency. Nevertheless, in 
spite of the absence of cyclonic storms, 
m is a good deal of change from day 
to day. At San Francisco, for example, 
a change of five or even ten degrees 
in the mean temperature is common, 
especially in summer, when it is most 
needed. Sometimes the conditions of 
the hot continental interior spread out 
to the coast and the temperature rises 
to 80° or even 90° during the middle of 
the day; then the prevailing winds from 
the ocean blow in and lower the tem- 
perature to about 50° at night. It is a 
curious thing that, both here and in the 
other four regions, the feature of the 
climate which is commonly considered 
most disagreeable appears in reality to 
be the most stimulating and valuable. 
Aside from the regions just mentioned, 
the only part of the world which seems 


to possess a really high degree of climat\: 
stimulus is the southern part of Chile 
and Argentina. The data are there so 
incomplete that we are not quite certain 
about them. 

We have seen that to-day civilization 
reaches a high level only in places wher 
there are frequent changes of tempera- 
ture from day to day, or else where the 
changes are not so great, but where the 
mean temperature remains near th 
ideal level. In regions like Central Asia, 
on the contrary, the amount of stimulus 
is small because, although there a: 
great changes from season to season, 
there is little change from one day to 
another. The seasons merge into onc 
another by almost imperceptible grada- 
tions. In still other regions, such as the 
torrid zone, the stimulus is still less, be- 
cause seasonal changes as well as daily 
changes are almost entirely lacking 
Yet the civilizations of the ancient world 
flourished where now the conditions 
seem highly adverse. Formerly, how- 
ever, the regions apparently enjoyed a 
climate more stimulating than that of 
the present. 

In approaching this subject I cannot 
refrain from expressing astonishment at 
the way in which this problem has 
worked out. The study of changes of 
climate in Asia led me to think that they 
had had an important historic effect, but 
the effect seemed to be far more than 
was warranted by any assignable cause. 
Changes in the fertility of the soil be- 
cause of changes in rainfall might do 
much. The introduction of diseases 
such as malaria may also have been an 
important factor. The invasions of bar- 
barians because of famine and distress 
also seemed to have been a potent factor 
in causing the decline of nations. Yet all 
these and other minor factors did not 
seem by any means sufficient to cause all 
the observed effects, and I agree with 
my critics in thinking that non-climatic 
factors must account for the evident 
decline in energy which has been so 
marked and universal a feature in the 
fall of nation after nation. 

While the problem was in this uncer- 
tain state, Prof. C. J. Kullmer advanced 
the hypothesis that civilization is closely 
connected with the occurrence of cy- 
clonic storms. This opened such a field 
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of possibilities that it seemed essential 
to carry out a purpose which I had long 
had in mind, and discover the precise 
facts as to what people actually do under 
various climatic conditions. Exact sta- 
tistics seemed to be the only way of mak- 
ing any safe progress. When the data 
for factory operatives were first gathered 
there was no thought of the possible im- 
portance of daily changes of tempera- 
ture. In fact, to tell the truth, I sup- 
posed that if there were any particu- 
lar effect of daily changes, it was due 
to barometric variations, working per- 
haps through changes in the electric con- 
dition of the atmosphere. It is possible 
that some such thing is true, for electri- 
cal effects and their relation to changes 
of temperature have never been thor- 
oughly investigated. The barometer, 
however, seems to have little to do with 
the matter except in so far as barometric 
changes cause winds, and winds change 
the temperature. In working the mat- 
ter out, about twenty different types of 
climatic conditions were tested, such as 
dampness, changes of dampness, cloudi- 
ness, rainfall, changes in the barometer, 
direction and force of winds, and so forth. 
The only ones which gave unmistakable 
and consistent results time after time 
were mean temperature, changes of tem- 
perature, and humidity, as has already 
been explained. 

Now let us turn back to the question 
of changes of climate. Within a year or 
two Professor Penck, perhaps the fore- 
most European student of the Glacial 
Period, has advanced the idea that the 
great climatic changes of that time were 
due to an alternate shifting of the earth’s 
climatic zones toward the equator and 
away from it. My own studies of his- 
toric changes of climate have led to the 
same conclusion. That is, they strongly 
suggest that at certain periods the num- 
ber of cyclonic storms in such places as 
the Mediterranean region and Persia has 
been greater than at present. The 
storms have, as it were, been shoved 
into paths south of those which they 
usually follow. In addition to this the 
opinion is fast gaining ground that gla- 
cial epochs, historic changes of climate, 
and the present variations which we 
experience from decade to decade, are 
all of the same kind, although differing 
Vou. CXXX.—No. 780.—118 
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greatly in degree. The investigations of 
prominent scientists lead to the conclu- 
sion that our present climatic variations 
—that is,such occurrences as a warm, wet 
series of winters followed by a cold, dry 
series—are closely connected with varia- 
tions in the spottedness of the sun’s 
surface. Such variations are accom- 
panied by changes in the intensity and 
location of cyclonic storms. When there 
are many sun-spots the number of trop- 
ical hurricanes increases notably; the 
ordinary cyclonic storms of the temper- 
ate zone become more numerous upon 
both the southern and northern borders 
of the region where they commonly pre- 
vail, and less numerous in the center of 
the region; and rainfall increases greatly 
in desert regions such as the southwest- 
ern part of the United States, the eastern 
Mediterranean, and presumably in the 
deserts of Asia, although it has not yet 
been possible to test this. Finally, when 
sun-spots are numerous, the temperature 
of the torrid zone is distinctly lowered 
by the draining away of warm air, while 
that of regions farther north, in the belt 
where cyclonic storms prevail, is simi- 
larly altered, but to a much less extent 
—that is, a fraction of a degree. The 
changes which now take place upon a 
small scale during each of the eleven- 
year cycles of the sun-spots seem to have 
occurred on a much larger scale in past 
times. The sun-spots are now known 
to vary not only in short cycles—which 
average eleven years, although they may 
range from seven to seventeen—but also 
in cycles having a length of a century or 
more. There is good reason to think 
that in the past they may have varied 
still more, and that this may have given 
rise to the climatic variations which are 
recorded in the rings of growth of the Big 
Trees and in many other phenomena, 
such as ruins in places where there is no 
water, or old strands of lakes high above 
the present level. 

If the climatic changes of the past 
were due to variations in the sun as 
manifested in sun-spots, and if the con- 
ditions two or three thousand years ago 
were such as would prevail were sun- 
spots decidedly more numerous than 
now, the countries where civilization 
rose to a high pitch must have been 
places where storminess was great and 
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changes of temperature from day to day 
quite frequent. In most cases the num- 
ber of storms would probably have been 
magnified in a much greater proportion 
than would the actual rainfall. Thus 
there would have been frequent changes 
of temperature from day to day, even 
when the sky was relatively free from 
clouds. 

In ancient times—just as to-day—the 
areas where there have been great ad- 

vances in art, science, government, re- 
ligion, philosophy, and the other ele- 
ments of civilization have been few in 
number and limited in extent. One such 
center was in northern India. There the 
Vedas were written and the great ideas 
of Hindu philosophy originated. There 
Gautama preached the lofty doctrines of 
a new and unpolluted Buddhism. Art 
and science flourished also, and a stimu- 
lus went out to southern India, Burma, 
Siam, and even the East Indies. This 
center decayed even before the days of 
Christ, but at times it has risen again 
for short periods. No longer ago than 
the seventeenth century it produced the 
Taj-Mahal, the most exquisite building 
in the world. Yet, taken as a whole, it 
has made no great contribution to hu- 
man progress for over two thousand 
years. When it fell it left no real suc- 
cessor. 

The case is different with the next 
great center. It began in China perhaps 
three thousand years ago. There a great 
civilization sprang up along the lower 
Hoang-Ho, beginning in the Joess coun- 
try and extending from Hsian-Fu to the 
mouth of the river. Ho-nan was the 
nucleus, but an equally high culture ex- 
tended to the Yangtse and embraced 
all the regions between the lower parts 
of the two rivers. Great men and great 
ideas arose in various places, although 
Shan-tung boasts the greatest names, 
for both Confucius and Mencius came 
from there. For ages this region stood 
in the forefront of human progress, al- 
though we Occidentals are slow to recog- 
nize it. The palm for activity has to-day 
passed to Japan, but Japanese culture 
is merely a modified expression of that 
which arose in China. How important 
this Oriental center was and is we may 
judge from the extent to which Chinese 
and Japanese art, or ideas as to the 
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thrift and economy of those nations, o; 
fears of the Yellow Peril and of Jap: nes 
aggression enter into the thoughts w! ic 
make up our own modern environmen: 
These things are spoken of a dozen 
times for once that things of Indi 
origin are mentioned. ‘The reason 
clear. The Sino-Japanese center did no 
become moribund ages ago, like that of 
India. On the contrary, it still preser\ 
part of its old vigor in China its 
while in its march Japanward it ‘oe 
gathered up new ideas _ new powe: 

The third and by far the great 
center of the Old W orld had at first tw: 
foci, in Mesopotamia and Egypt. Th. 
two were closely connected by the high|; 
civilized region where dwelt the Syrian 
and Pheenicians. How high that con- 
necting area had risen is evident fro: 
the fact that the world owes to it th 
fundamental features not only of Juda- 
ism and Christianity, but also of Mo- 
hammedanism. In reality the whok 
region from Mesopotamia to Crete was 
a single great center. Little by littl 
it spread westward and took in Gree: 
where it developed as never before. 
Then it expanded still more, including 
Carthage and Rome, but meanwhil: 
Mesopotamia was beginning to decline, 
and Egypt had lost her old vigor. Soon 
the same fate overtook Greece, for some- 
thing kept pushing the center of civiliza- 
tion westward and northward. Even 
Italy suffered partial eclipse, althoug! 
she never fell so low as Greece. Now shi 
lies not on the northwestern edge of th: 
area of high civilization, as she did at 
first, but on the southeastern edge, whi: 
the main center has passed to the coun- 
tries around the North Sea. Here, as in 
the Sino-Japanese center, there has been 
movement from comparatively continen- 
tal or southerly regions to those that ar 
more oceanic or northerly. 

In America the course of events ha: 
been similar to that in the Old World, 
although with important differences. 
The only really great civilization which 
grew up indigenously was that of th 
Mayas in the lowlands of Guatemala 
and Yucatan. They alone invented the 
art of writing and carried the arts of 
sculpture and architecture to a point 
comparable with that of the three cen- 


ters in the Old World. From them the 
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center moved into the highlands of 
\exico, but there, among the Aztecs, it 
never attained anything like so great a 
development as in the lowlands where it 
originated. It could not go north into 
the United States, for fate denied to the 
aboriginal Americans the two great dis- 
coveries Which are essential if man is to 
conquer prairies and forests. They had 
no domestic animals wherewith to con- 
vert the grass of the prairies into food for 
man and to turn up the tough sod and 
make it possible to raise grain. They 
also had not learned the use of iron tools 
wherewith to fell the forest and make for 
themselves cleared spaces in the wilder- 
ness. Where the Mayas rose to the 
highest pitch of culture dense forests 
now prevail, but there is strong rea- 
son to think that the forests of their day 
were far less formidable than those of 
the present. Because they were unable 
to expand northward, their center, like 
that of India, declined without produc- 
ing any great results. Perhaps this 
would not have happened—in spite of 
the lack of metal tools—if they had not 
been separated from the eastern United 
States by the great barrier of the grassy 
plains, impassable for an agricultural 
people who did not possess beasts of 
burden. However this may be, it ap- 
pears that in America, just as in Asia 
and Europe, civilization has moved from 
its old center and now is strongest far 
to the north of its old home. 

The centers of ancient civilization 
seem to have been located in positions 
where cyclonic movements of the air 
would be particularly numerous under 
the conditions of climate which appar- 
ently prevailed at the time of Christ 
or earlier, and again about 1000 A. p. 
If this is so, the temperature must then 
have changed frequently from day to 
day. In America at times of many sun- 
spots a belt of increased cyclonic ac- 
tivity passes through Arizona and New 
Mexico, where the ancient Pueblo Indi- 
ans dwelt, continues into the Gulf of 
Mexico, and then bends north again. 
If it became intensified, it would prob- 
ably form a center over Yucatan and 
Guatemala like the centers which now 
lie in more northern regions of the 
United States and Europe. Its influence 
would spread far enough to include the 


home of the Aztecs on the Mexican 
plateau, but there its intensity would 
»robably be much less than in the low- 
bods farther east. In the low country 
the ancient Mayas apparently dwelt in 
a climate which, though warm, was so 
variable as to be stimulating both phys- 
ically and mentally. 

In Europe and Asia the Indian Mete- 
orological Department has found that 
the storms which prevail at Malta and 
in the eastern Mediterranean Sea con- 
tinue eastward across Syria and Meso- 
potamia to Persia and northern India. 
In some places, such as Persia, and per- 
haps the Syrian desert—although this is 
not certain—the storms die out, only to 
become intensified again in such regions 
as Mesopotamia and the plains of north- 
ern India. To-day we have a great con- 
centration of storms or of cyclonic dis- 
turbances in the Gulf of Lyon, south 
of Marseilles. In the past such a con- 
centration apparently took place in the 
region where the Vedas were written, in 
Mesopotamia, and at the eastern end of 
the Mediterranean Sea. Later the In- 
dian and Mesopotamian centers of 
storminess probably grew weak, while 
the Mediterranean center moved a little 
westward and northward so as to in- 
clude Greece and finally Rome. If this 
actually happened, the climatic condi- 
tions in the places where civilization was 
highest must have been highly stimu- 
latory. Or rather, to put it in an- 
other way, under such circumstances the 
physical characteristics of the great 
countries of the past would have been 
such that high civilization would have 
been favored just as it is now favored in 
the five great centers of modern progress. 
We cannot say positively that any such 
thing occurred. Yet all the lines of evi- 
dence seem to point to it. It seems at 
first almost impossible that so great a 
thing as civilization should be limited 
by so small a thing as changes in the 
air from day to day. Yet we all recog- 
nize that civilization is absolutely pro- 
hibited if the temperature stays perma- 
nently below freezing, for all life would 
be impossible. In spite of ourselves we 
are limited by nature on every side. Our 
only freedom consists in finding out ex- 
actly how we are limited and then in de- 
vising ways toovercome those limitations. 















years’ fight to attain 
and retain a foothold on 
shore, I fell back upon 
sailors’ rights,” and, 
backed up by my discharges and certifi- 

cates, entered the Marine Hospital at 
Stapleton as a patient. Here I was 
pulled through in time, but against the 
back-pull, or down-drag, of a patient in 
the adjoining cot. Part of my trouble 
was insomnia; his was insanity, with 
occasional lucid remissions which gave 
me short intervals of sleep. But usually, 
night and day, he kept me awake with 
his ravings and mutterings, which, 
though of a nautical character, were not 
understandable, for they were intermin- 
gled with terms, expressions, and phras- 
ings having nothing to do with pure 
seamanship. He shouted vociferously 
about carbonic-acid gas and live steam 
as non-supporters of combustion. He 
voiced his belief that sleeping aloft in 
hammocks was wise and advisable. He 
begged, pleaded, and prayed to some one 
to paint the deck, and, if the paint gave 
out, to tar it—an unseamanly procedure. 
Insane himself, he called others insane, 
and would insanely order them to “wake 
up.” I, for one, always obeyed this 
order, and it was in vain that I peti- 
tioned doctors and nurses for removal 
from his neighborhood. Despite the 
fact that the vast chain of Marine 
Hospitals in the country and the fund 
which supports them come from sail- 
ors’ money, sailors who enter them are 
treated as charity patients. This man 
was surely a sailor. He was power- 
fully built, though emaciated, was sun- 
tanned to the color of a Moor, and when 
the maniacal glare left his deep-sunken 
eyes his face showed a degree of intelli- 
gence that marked him as a skipper or 
mate. He had been picked up in an 
open boat in the Strait of Magellan, 
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taken to Montevideo, and then, stil! ut 
of his mind, sent to New York by th 
American consul. 

It ended at last when he had re 
ered the mental poise that usually 
cedes death, and when I was so exhausted 
and distracted that his words practic 
went into one ear and out the othe: 
He died next day, and even before hy 
died, the story he told, terrible though 
it was, had gone from my mind. But 
the wonderful subconscious memory that 
records every face, fact, and happenin 
from the cradle to the grave held that 
story against the time—a few months 
ago—when, helped by another wonder- 
ful subconscious faculty, the association 
of ideas, I could dig it out of my soul and 
write it down. 

The associated idea in this case was a 
picture—a full-page picture in a maga- 
zine, illustrating a story of the sea. The 
story was well told, and when I had fin 
ished reading I naturally examined th 
illustration. It was equally well done, 
but did not seem to belong to that stor) 
The author had described the wrecking 
on a rock-bound lee shore of a square- 
rigged ship under lower topsails, main 
spenser, foretopmast-staysail, and reefed 
spanker, with green seas_ breaking 
over her; but the picture, properly cap- 
tioned from this part of the text, was o! 
a bark under all sail, with little wind o: 
sea to bother her, apparently drifting 
close to the rock-bound shore described. 
This shore was all that linked the pictur: 
with the story, and, marveling at th 
perversity of artists in refusing to read 
the stories they illustrate, | put the mat- 
ter from my mind—or, rather, tried t 

For the picture persisted; it intruded 
itself at all times and places until finall) 
I convinced myself that at some time | 
must have seen that bark and rocky 
coast, but was unable to recall just when 
and where. Yet this did not banish th: 
obsession; it got into my dreams afte! 
a few restless nights. Then, one morn- 
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ing, | wakened with the memory of that 
hospital experience and the story poured 
into my distressed ears by the dying 
man. Only a part of the story came 
back to me, but it was enough to explain 
the grip that picture had taken on me. 
I had not seen the bark; he had described 
her as she looked from the boat in which 
he had left her to drift until picked up, 
half-starved and deranged. 

That day I did what I might have 
done before had I the slightest plausible 
excuse: I found the artist’s address and 
calied upon him at his studio. His name 
was Marlowe; he was a pleasant-faced 
young fellow of about twenty-five, but 
neither in years nor appearance did he 
give any indication of the seafaring 
tutelage which had produced the admi- 
rable—though incongruous—technique 
of that picture. He was slight, but sym- 
metrically built, with sensitive mouth 
and expressive eyes, and with hands that 
showed no indications of any harder 
work than sharpening a lead-pencil. He 
received me cordially, and as I was 
not there to criticize, but merely to 
refresh my memory, | asked him bluntly 
if he had ever seen that bark and the 
rocky shore. The expression on his face 
startled me. 

“Have you seen her?” he asked, ex- 
citedly. 

“‘Not to my recollection,” I answered, 
“but I think I heard of her, years ago, 
from a dying sailor. It came to me this 
morning; but all I can remember is the 
way she looked when he quit her. I 
thought you might know, inasmuch as 
you did not really illustrate the story, 
but seemed to have pictured something 
firmly fixed in your mind.” 

“It is fixed,” he answered, mourn- 
fully, as he picked up the brushes he had 
put down on my entrance, “or, rather, 
has been; for since I got it off my chest 
I do not think of it so much. It is the 
first thing I can remember of my life. 
I was a baby, in a boat full of men, and 
we were leaving that bark. I cannot 
remember anything else for a few years 
of my childhood until I knew I was in 
an orphan-asylum. I do not know that 
my name is Marlowe, but that is the 
name | was called, and I remember being 
called Bennie; so I wear the name 
Benjamin Marlowe, and when I took to 


art I studied marines, with that. bark 
always in the back of my head. Who 
was that sailor?” 

**1 don’t know. He might have been 
in that boat with you, but I have a dim 
recollection that he was picked up alone. 
If he told me his name, or the name of 
the bark, I have forgotten. It is twenty- 
three years ago.” 

“About the right time,” he said. “I 
must have been about two years old, 
when consciousness—or, rather, memory 
—begins, and I must be about twenty- 
five now. If you remember any more of 
what he told you, please let me hear it. 
I want to find out whol am. But don’t 
roast me about that misfit picture!” 

I promised, and departed, not much 
easier in mind as far as mere curiosity 
was concerned. Only this much more 
had come to me: somewhere in the 
world, about twenty-three years before, 
there had been a debarkation from a 
craft in good condition, in fine weather, 
and on a smooth sea—possibly in the 
landlocked Magellan Strait. I went 
that day to the Maritime Exchange and 
the Hydrographic Office, but obtained 
no information. Government clerks are 
indifferent, impatient, and sometimes 
peevish. 

The mental state continued; I could 
not disabuse my mind of that bark, the 
smooth sea beneath, the fair sky above, 
and the threatening rocks beyond. In- 
termingled, too, were transient memories 
of the distracting experience in the hos- 
pital, where I had listened to the ravings 
of the dying man and finally to a story 
which had escaped me. But the story 
came, in time—not as a whole, but in 
fragments. Each morning as I lay in 
the borderland between sleep and wak- 
ing there would come to me something 
new—new, but old, something remem- 
bered out of the long-forgotten past. 
And finally it was complete, save for two 
things: either I could not recall, or he 
had not told me, his own name and that 
of the bark. I waited for a week, search- 
ing my mind, then gave it up and called 
upon Marlowe. He received me in a 
condition of repressed excitement, but 
listened quietly while I reeled off the 
yarn which had come back to me from 
the realm of delirium and dreams. 

It began with my fellow-patient ask- 
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ing me, after an hour of quiet, what 
hospital he was in, and when | had told 
him he lay for another hour, then mut- 
tered: 

“Six thousand miles from that 
hell-hole! I must have been a long time 
out of my head. What month and year 
is it, mate?” 

“April, 1890,” I answered, weariedly; 
for I wanted to sleep. 

*“Two months, at least,” he said. “I 
just remember a steamer coming toward 
me, but I don’t know how long I was 
adrift.” 

I did not answer, but he evidently 
wanted to talk, and did so. I do not 
pretend to give his story with all his 
pauses and repetitions; but in substance, 
as I gave it to young Marlowe, it ran 
as follows: 


I shipped second mate of her at a 
small port in New Zealand, where she 
had put in for fresh water and stores for 
the run home. Somewhere, out among 
the islands, she had filled up with a 
cargo of jute—she didn’t get it in New 
Zealand, for it doesn’t grow there—and 


this cargo was battened tight under 
hatches to keep the water away from it. 
But she was an iron ship, with a rotten 
wooden deck, and I always had a theory 
that with a cargo of jute or cotton, liable 


to spontaneous combustion, hatches 
should be open in fine weather to let air 
down, particularly in iron ships, which 
sweat. But I was only second mate, 
and, being an American among English- 
men, not supposed to know anything. 
So my advice was not taken. It made 
no difference at first, for we had fine 
weather, and it was Southern summer 
down there; but we sailed the Great 
Circle course to Cape Horn, and that 
took us down to nearly sixty south, 
where it was cold and stormy. The 
result was that, with decks wet all the 
time, water oozed through the leaky 
seams, and the chilled iron hull con- 
densed the harmless watery vapor in the 
hold into solid, trickling water. Then 
we sailed up on the last leg into warmer 
weather, but the mischief was done. We 
smelled smoke one day, and after a thor- 
ough search realized that the jute was 
on fire, not blazing, you know, but 
smoldering. 
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Now, the customary thing to do with 
fire is to douse it with water, and, e 
cepting in the presence of some Shem. 
icals, like potassium and calcium su!- 
phide, it works first-rate—provided you 
know where the fire is. But we couldn’: 
know. One part of the deck was as rot 
ten and spongy as another, and she wa: 
iron, fore and aft. So all we could do 
was to keep battened down, keep al! 
hands on deck and all windows and sky 
lights closed, and trust that the fir 
would smother from lack of air. About 
this time we spoke a ship, but were not 
scared enough yet to ask for help, s 
we let her go on. 

In spite of the fact that we carried a 
big crew—thirty-three all told—this 
lime-juice bark was equipped with on 
of these new-fangled donkey-engines 
just a boiler in the after part of th 
forward house and a steam-winch out- 
side. Well, that boiler could mak: 
steam, and I knew from my studies in 
physics—went through high-school be- 
fore going to sea—that steam would re- 
place air and, by depriving the fire of 
oxygen, kill it in no time. I suggested 
this to the skipper. I wanted him to set 
the donkey-man and the carpenter at 
work—to turn the main steam-pipe into 
a hole in the deck forward, open an 
aperture aft, and, by firing up ‘the boiler, 
flood that smoldering jute with steam, 
driving out the air through the aperture 
in the stern. But he wouldn’t have it. 
He argued that steam was nothing but 
water, after all, forgetting, or not know- 
ing, that steam condensed to water has 
but the smallest fraction of its former 
volume, and the harm would be less than 
the benefit. I argued and swore, but it 
did no good. I was only an ignorant 
Yankee second mate, and he was skip- 
per; so he had his way. He was a big, 
fine-looking Englishman, and was enti- 
tled to some brains, but God Almighty 
had limited him. 

The first mate was an educated pig 
from Cardiff, and the less I say about 
him the better. The third mate was a 
passed apprentice, a gentleman’s son in 
the way of a second mate’s berth, and a 
fine young fellow. We had a big crew: 
there were four apprentices serving their 
time, a steward, cook, and cabin-boy, 
a carpenter, sailmaker, two bo’suns, a 
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donkey-man, and a butcher—for we 
carried about a dozen passengers, all 
men, except one small baby—and then 
we had sixteen in the forecastle—thirty- 
three of a crew. Now, you might think 
that in that crowd I’d have found a few 
with sense enough to listen to me; but 
no—not one, not even the third mate. 
They were all English or Scotch, insular 
as hell, and the baby, a small toddler, 
while a good friend of mine, was too 
young to know anything or have much 
influence. He was an orphan, consigned 
to relatives in England, and his name 
was Bennie. We had good times in my 
watch below. As second mate I could 
have done something for that ship, even 
with the passengers, who had paid their 
way, against me; but I was blocked by 
the ignorance and stupidity of the skip- 
per and mate. Even with all hatches, 
windows, skylights, and doors closed, we 
could not seal up the hold, and when I 
suggested painting or tarring the deck 
I was laughed at. 

Soon, and before it was warm enough 
to stand watch without an overcoat, we 
could see little spirals of smoke rising 
from the seams in the deck, and it was 


evident that the fire was spreading. 
Then the deck grew hot, and, provided 
we kept out of the draught from over the 


rail, we did not want our coats. We 
were over a furnace, and no one com- 
plained at sleeping on deck. But this 
brought to the case a new danger. It 
was hard to waken a man from sleep, 
and many a time I had to go the rounds 
and rouse up the watch below at eight 
bells with a belaying-pin, for nothing 
but a tap on the head would stir them. 
I understood why it was: burning jute 
gives off the soporific fumes of hashish, 
which is made from India hemp, and 
which produces drowsiness, then wild 
dreams and a waking ecstasy. 

I am, or was, a pretty husky man, and 
didn’t feel this as quickly as some of the 
weaker men of the crowd. The passen- 
gers slept and wakened as they pleased; 
but I soon noticed that they acted fool- 
ish—that they talked to themselves a 
good deal, and that when they talked 
with me it was about trees and flowers 
and fine spring weather. Think of it! 
—trees and flowers and spring weather 
down in that wet, watery wilderness near 
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the Horn. The one to show it first, and 
hardest, was little Bennie. I found one 
day that, though I could get his eyes 
open, I couldn’t get him to talk or 
move; so I rigged a kind of hammock 
for him out of a sailor’s clothes-bag, 
dressed him warmly, and whipped him 
aloft at the end of a cro’jack buntline. 
Up there he escaped the fumes some- 
what, and whenever he’d yell I'd go aloft 
and comfort him. So I think I saved 
his life—that is, if the boat that took 
him away at the end was picked \up. 
But it’s doubtful; they were all crazy 
or stupefied, and, as all of them were 
passengers, not one could pull an oar, 
while the fellow that had charge of Ben- 
nie, a dull-witted uncle from Falmouth, 
was one of the first to go under. How- 
ever, he managed to give me Bennie’s 
last name. It was Derringer, and there 
was big money coming to him in Eng- 
land. 

It was when Bennie’s guardian, after 
a crazy day about the deck, was found 
dead in the scuppers that the captain 
realized the wisdom of rigging canvas 
hammocks aloft to sleep in; and so we 
sprinkled the rigging with them as fast 
as we could make them. But they 
mainly benefited the passengers, as the 
crew had to be on deck half the time at 
least. So the next dead man was a 
sailor, who was too sleepy at the end of 
his watch to climb aloft. Then followed 
another, and another, and we buried 
them, sea-fashion, as fast as they died. 
The next to go were the steward, cook, 
and cabin-boy, whose duties required 
that they enter the closed cabin and 
galley. 

We carried a ’midship bridge extend- 
ing fore and aft from the poop-deck to 
the forecastle, and on this raised plat- 
form the skipper and mates had some 
immunity from the fumes; but even 
up there we felt the effects. I remem- 
ber being wakened, flat on my back 
on the bridge, by the captain’s boot, 
after a long dream about the country, 
with its green and yellow and red flow- 
ers and foliage; there were beautiful girls 
in that dream, and singing children, and 
it seemed like my idea of heaven. But 
it was only the hashish coming out 
of that smoldering jute, and it was a 
cold awakening. I protected Bennie 
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from it; no matter how he yelled, I kept 
him aloft, only lowering him down to 
feed him and change his clothes. 

All this time we were driving up to the 
Horn before fresh, fair winds and half- 
gales that occasionally demanded the 
taking in of royals. I saw to it that the 
men took turns going aloft to furl, for 
this gave them their only breathing- 
spells; yet they weakened, one by one. 
I spent as much time as I could aloft 
with Bennie, but the skipper, first mate, 
and third mate had no such incentive; 
they remained on the bridge, as became 
their dignity, so all three went under in 
time. The skipper went first. He staved 
too long in his room working out chro- 
nometer sights, and when he came up he 
was talking to his wife, his owners, and 
himself. When a man talks to himself 
he’s beyond all reason, and nothing I 
could say to him would drive him aloft 
to clear out his brain. He stayed on the 
bridge, seeing things and telling us about 
them until the end, then we sewed him 
up in canvas for burial; but we never 
buried him. By this time the whole 


working force of the ship was more or 
less crazy, wandering around the deck, 


unable to understand an order, and 
finally, to a man, they dropped, though 
a few managed to climb to the bridge 
before giving up. It was pitiful to hear 
the third mate babbling to his mother 
and his sweetheart, telling them about 
the fine little cottage he was to put them 
in when he got command. But he went 
under in time, leaving things to me; for 
the first mate, as soon as he saw the skip- 
per die, went below and returned with a 
bottle. He shared that bottle with the 
men, as many as could get to it, but they 
took it in the forward companion, and 
a few drinks sent them tumbling down 
into the cabin, where they remained. 
Meanwhile I had taken my blankets, 
sextant, the chart, and the log into the 
mizzentop, where I also fixed up a bed 
for Bennie. The passengers stuck to 
their hammocks up the fore and main, 
and none of us went down except to grab 
something to eat. It was dangerous, for 
the whole deck was hazy with fumes, and 
a few that went down did not return. 
But one spot on the deck seemed fairly 
safe—aft near the wheel there seemed to 
be immunity, so that a man could steer 
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for a while and find sanity to climb. 
There were no sailors left now, but | 
made the passengers take their turn at 
it, and, as the wind was fair and the 
yards square, they managed to keep 
the bark fairly on the course I gave 
them. I planned to make the Magellan 
Strait and stop at Punta Arenas, where 
there might be some way of putting out 
the fire, either by steam, or by burning 
coal on the dock and injecting the prod- 
ucts of combustion—carbonic-acid gas, 
you know—into the hold. It will kill 
any fire. 

Well, I made Cape Pillar, and, as the 
wind luckily hauled to the nor’west, we 
did not need to touch the braces, but 
sailed into that nest of tide-rips, cur- 
rents, and uncharted shoals backed by 
high, mountainous cliffs. I don’t know 
how far we got. I had lost all thought 
of Punta Arenas, and was in the green 
country again, hearing music. I sup- 
pose the rest were the same; but when 
a jar shook the bark we waked up. We 
were ashore, and there was not a sail, 
a town, nor a habitation in sight—noth- 
ing but high, rocky walls of a deep cove 
into which some vagrant current had 
drifted us; and the man at the wheel 
was asleep or dead. 

There was mutiny and insurrection at 
once; and had things been normal | 
would have fought that frenzied handful 
of passengers and made them hold on 
until something came along to help us. 
But, under the circumstances, I yielded; 
so, holding our breaths, and holding one 
another together, we lowered the star- 
board-quarter boat, and they all tumbled 
down, the last to go being Bennie, low- 
ered by myself in a bowline. Then | 
thought of food and water, and, telling 
them to wait, I went below for a supply. 
But on coming up I found them a hun- 
dred feet away, pulling like farmers, each 
man in his turn. They would not come 
back, nor even answer my hail; so | 
took a short breathing-spell near the 
wheel, then, one end at a time, I lowered 
the port boat, got into her, and cast off 
before thinking of the food and water | 
had brought up. I was too hazy of 
mind, too, to see that there were no oars 
in the boat. So I drifted away—to sea- 
ward; for the tide, or current, seemed to 
have changed. About all I can remem- 
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ber after that, before I saw the steamer 
coming, is the sight of that poison ship, 
resting quietly, with all canvas set, and 
the background of rock behind her. 
Lord knows what became of her, or of 
that boat-load of passengers. 


As I finished, Marlowe was crying. 

“Tl was that child Bennie, I know,” he 
said; “but I do not know how I was 
rescued nor what became of the rest. 
Look at this.” He showed me a morning 
paper, and I read the following: 


“ SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE TO THE 

“Tondon, Oct. 26.—A weird story of 
the sea has been briefly cabled from New 
Zealand. It is the story of the finding 
of the sailing-ship Marlowe, with twenty 
skeletons on board. 

“The Marlowe—a Glasgow - owned 
bark—sailed from Lyttleton, New Zea- 
land, with several passengers and a crew 
of thirty-three in January, 1890. She 
was homeward bound by the Cape Horn 
route, and was spoken in mid-ocean in 
the southern Pacific, after which no 
other word of her was ever heard. 

“In April of that year she was posted 
as missing, and later on was given up as 
having been Jost around the Horn, where 
the bones of many a good ship and many 
a hundred seamen lie. A government 
cruiser searched the rocky and tortuous 
coasts of Patagonia, but no trace of her 
was found. The Marlowe became just 
another of the thousand mysteries of the 
sea. 

“A day or two ago another British 
sailing-ship arrived in Lyttleton with the 
story that she had found the Marlowe 
and the skeletons of twenty of her crew 
in one of the rocky coves near Punta 
Arenas (Sandy Point), in the Magellan 
Strait. The captain is quoted as telling 
the story in the following words: 

““*We were off the rocky coves near 
Punta Arenas, keeping near the land for 
shelter. The coves are deep and silent, 
the sailing difficult and dangerous. We 
rounded a rocky point into a deep-cleft 
cove. Before us, a mile or more across 
the water, stood a sailing-vessel with the 
barest shreds of canvas fluttering in the 
breeze. We signaled and hove to. No 
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answer came. We searched the stranger 


with our glasses. Not a soul could we 
see, not a movement of any sort. Masts 
and yards were picked out in green—the 
green of decay. At last we came up. 
There was no sign of life on board. 
After an interval our first mate and a 
member of the crew boarded her. The 
sight that met their gaze was thrilling. 
Below the wheel lay the skeleton of a 
man. ‘Treading warily on the rotten 
deck, which cracked and broke in places 
as they walked, they encountered three 
skeletons in the hatchway. In the mess- 
room were the remains of ten bodies, 
and six were found, one alone, possibly 
the captain, on the bridge. An uncanny 
stillness pervaded everything, and a 
dank smell of mold which made the 
flesh creep. A few remnants of books 
were found in the captain’s cabin, and a 
rusty cutlass. Nothing more weird in 
the history of the sea can ever have been 
seen. ‘The first mate examined the faint 
lettering on the bows and, after much 
trouble, read, Marlowe, Glasgow.’” 


“Possibly,” I said, when I had fin- 
ished reading, “‘ you were the child; and, 
as all English craft have their names on 
their boats, whoever found you called 
you Marlowe. What shall you do about 
it? 

“T’m going to England—to Falmouth. 
I shall investigate all families named 
Derringer.” 


He departed next day, and in a few 
weeks I received a letter written on 
crested paper which, in part, read as 
follows: 

“T was right. I needed no story nor 
testimony. I am so much the image of 
my father as he was at my age that my 
grandparents received me and welcomed 
me at once. I shall return soon. Mean- 
while, can you find the grave of that 
second mate?” 


I found it easily; and there now stands 
over it a monument bearing no name— 
simply this: 


A SEAMAN AND A MAN- WHO STUCK 
TO HIS SHIP. 












has a genius loci sufficiently ener- 

getic and enlightened to care for 
her prevalence in the arts as well as the 
interests is something that appeals to 
the philosophic inquirer rather vividly 
when he turns his mind that way. It is 
apt to beset him most when he comes 
back to town in the fall after being 
away all summer, and finds the New 
York which he left in the spring become 
the mother of a various offspring of 
young New Yorks which cluster about 
her where none were before, and noisily 
welcome the returner with their de- 
mands for his recognition of their family 
traits. This phenomenon we have noted 
several times already; but we do not 
remember having asked the reader be- 
fore to join us in looking for the evidence 
of an equal esthetic prolification. Whole 
blocks of skyscrapers have started into 
the air where none were before; civic 
edifices have arrived to replace the hum- 
bler homes of a less ambitious body 
politic; new bridges have swung them- 
selves from shore to shore of the mighty 
rivers; fresh tunnels have burrowed un- 
der the waters where sudden leviathans 
demand an adequate dockage; but what 
about the monumental sculptures, the 
many-acred canvases, the masterly 
poems, the prodigious works of fiction, 
which are to make us forget the slighter 
performances left behind us in the 
spring? 

We are now in the moment of the ver- 
nal going, rather than of the autumnal 
coming, but the moment is none the less 
opportune for our speculation. When 
we return from the haunts of wealth and 
fashion in October, shall we be met with 
some New York novel surpassing The 
Harbor of Mr. Ernest Poole in the 
imaginative realism which for the first 
time in literature adequately seizes the 
most characteristic expression of the 
metropolis? Shall some yet more sub- 
jective poet than Mr. Dana Burnet 


bs ~ question whether New York 


divine more passionately the heart of 
youth which in its hope as well as its 
despair, pulsates in the breast of th 
mighty mother? Probably not, if 
expect such miracles of novelists Pes 
poets grown on our own asphalt; but 
quite possibly yes, if we are willing to 
expect the wonders from the novelists 
and poets who may come to us any sum- 
mer. It is to the adoptive children of 
the great cities that they everywhere 
seem to reveal themselves the most tell- 
ingly; they invite their prophets from 
the far spread of their common country, 
and not from their own streets and ave- 
nues, or even their alleys and purlieus 
and these foster-children come secul: he 
up and declare this or that capital to 
herself and to the yet wider world of 
their birth. 

Yet it does not seem altogether un- 
reasonable to expect that with all the 
modern appliances New York shall in 
some not impossible summer have imag- 
ined some genius of her own nativity, 
who between a future May and October 
shall mount to such zeniths and spread 
to such horizons that he shall at least 


surpass every previous New Yorker of 


his kind. Must we be always bringing 
our McKims and St. Gaudenses and 
Wards from Philadelphia and Ireland 
and Ohio, instead of much more con- 
veniently finding them at our doors and 
making them at home with their own 
mother, whom they shall transcendently 
glorify? But again, why hope to re- 
verse the experience of former capitals? 
The great thing is to have them get the 
likeness of the metropolis into the arts, 
children or step-children, whoever they 
are. Very possibly there may be at 
this moment a Russian or Polish Jew, 
born or bred on our East Side, who shall 
burst from his parental Yiddish, and 


from the local hydrants, as from wells of 


English undefiled, slake our drouth of 
imaginative literature. More than once 
they have already wrought this marvel, 
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these children of the race chosen to at- 
test the Creative favor in spite of all 
hardships of condition. They have the 
precious gift of humor, the vision of those 
who behold themselves from within as 
others behold them from without; they 
have above everything the blessing of 
reality, of truth to the thing that is. 
Pity haunts their laughter, and some- 
thing like an indignant sense of the 
fineness and tenderness qualifying the 
vulgarity of the more obvious racial 
traits in their characters wins our ad- 
miration and reverence in their work. 
\s yet they have given us no fiction 
considerable in mass; but they have 
followed one another in their moving 
or amusing sketches with a light ac- 
curacy of touch which we do not miss 
from the work of any writer of the 
Hebraic school, either here or in Eng- 
land. The same frank handling of ma- 
terial in Mr. Zangwill has the same 
effect here in Mr. Abraham Cahan or 
Mr. Montague Glass. Miss Fanny 
Hurst, who seems to be the latest of this 
school, shows the same artistic qualities, 
the same instinct for reality, the same 
confident recognition of the superficial 
cheapness and commonness of the stuff 
she handles; but in her stories of Just 
Around the Corner she also attests her 
right to be named with them for the 
gift of penetrating to the heart of life. 
No one with the love of the grotesque 
which is the American portion of the 
human tastes or passions, can fail of his 
joy in the play of the obvious traits and 
motives of her Hebrew comedy, but 
he will fail of something precious if he 
does not sound the depths of true and 
beautiful feeling which underlies the 
comedy. 

Among the Gentiles who have por- 
trayed New York in recent fiction, Mr. 
Poole is easily first; but his primacy 
must not exclude recognition of a New 
York novelist so differently natured and 
motived as Mr. James L. Ford. This 
writer has indeed long been the joy of 
such as can savor the satiric quality so 
altogether his own. He looks so inev- 
itably at life as a satirist that it is use- 
less to ask anything but satire of him; 
when he tries for something else he must 
share the disappointment of others in 
not getting what it is not in him to give. 


As a satirist he is necessarily a moralist; 
to suppose him a satirist alone is to 
suppose him sardonic, and that this 
genial spirit never is. 

The aspect of our life which he often- 
est studies is one which seems better 
known to him than to any other New 
Yorker, or at least is better known to 
him than any other phase of New York. 
It is a great metropolitan newspaper 
which he portrays in The Great Mirage, 
in his new book, but which when he 
somewhat wilfully calls it The Mega- 
phone, he deflects from reality to alle- 
gory. Yet, under whatever name, that 
shining journal forms the vision of aspi- 
rations and ambitions always turning 
with various aim from the country to 
the city; and it is the most modern 
phase of its lure that wins the eyes of 
country newspaper maids as well as men 
to it. The heroine of the story here is 
the clever girl who has helped a far less 
clever youth to the first place on their 
“home paper” and who follows him to 
New York and helps him to some such 
place on The Megaphone. Her helping 
is the secret of her generous love and 
his selfish meanness, but she dwells con- 
tent among the women workers on the 
““woman’s page” in the “hencoop” set 
apart for them in The Megaphone office; 
while he mounts in the favor and confi- 
dence of the ruthless and unscrupulous 
despot who rules the destinies of the 
journal and the fortunes of its depend- 
ents. When the time comes through 
the office “politics” that the favorite is 
threatened with the loss of his place 
he promptly puts the girl forward to 
suffer for him. She is “fired” from the 
hencoop, and he remains in charge of 
the Sunday edition, while his chief goes 
abroad and directs the management, by 
cable. But the false friend has really 
cut off his right hand in his ingratitude 
to the girl who has created him by her 
cleverness, and he has the baseness to 
go to her and ask her help again. She 
gives it, but with a difference; she sup- 
plies him with all the mistaken and out- 
worn inspirations of the woman’s page 
which can reduce the circulation. She 
“gets even” with him, “as a man 
would,” in her belief; but as perhaps a 
man would not, or only one sort of 
mistaken man would. All the same 
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she destroys him; the despot comes 
home, and “fires” his worthless favorite; 
he discovers the miscreant’s false prac- 
tice from the beginning, and promotes 
the exile from the hencoop to the 
supreme control of the woman’s page, 
and indirectly promotes her marriage 
with the well-born, cultivated “ re-write- 
man” who saves the literary prowess 
of the reporters and interviewers from 
its worst excesses, and is himself “‘ saved 
as by fire” from being a prig through 
the resolution of the author. 
In the dramatic working of the plot 
the machinery too sensibly creaks at 
times, but if the reader will forget those 
noises and will give his attention to the 
less audible evolution of situation and 
character, we can promise him uncom- 
mon pleasure. Life is to Mr. Ford so 
largely a joke, of no evil intent at its 
worst, that we can join him, without 
bitter self-reproach, in laughing at some 
of its phases, which if left quite to our- 
selves, we might more politely deplore. 
If we owe the exaggeration of so many 
figures in his picture to his over-bold 
imagination, we are bound to him also 
for the delight which this alone can give 
in such a portrait as that lovable, sloppy- 
souled, good angel of the woman’s page, 
known from it as “Lady Clara,” and 
that more vividly dashed-in sketch of 
the actress Roberta Rowenna. The 
“‘actor-man” who borrows the heroine’s 
money, and proposes to live at any one’s 
cost, in the wide intervals of his engage- 
ments, may rather transcend the read- 
er’s knowledge of the matinée idols he 
stands for, and in general none of the 
men in the book are so well done as the 
women. Such as those we have men- 
tioned seem the natures aptest to Mr. 
Ford’s hand, and we could not ask bet- 
ter of him than the likeness of their 
like, indefinitely multiplied. In that 
heart of ridiculous goodness, Lady 
Clara’s, he divines the ever-motherliness 
which endears her, and is truer to life 
(if he will believe us) than the more 
conventional motherliness of the hero- 
ine’s own mother who arrives on the 
scene in time to supplement the wander- 
ing good-will and tenderness of Lady 
Clara. She is a mother who seems to 
feel nothing wrong in her daughter’s 
“getting even” with her recreant lover 
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by a course of all but Borgian treachery: 
and she could never have had the laree. 
mantled charity which Lady Clara 
wrapped about the sins of Roberta Row- 
enna, left still waiting her divorce to 
wed the false-hearted actor-man ¢ 
whom she regards herself as already 
“married in the sight of God.” 

It is as we have said, a most amusing 
book, which one must not hold to a too 
strict account on the points where we 
have faulted it. We must value it, if for 
no other reason, as a unique “contri- 
bution” to the study of New York life 
where the picture has hitherto been 
wanting, though the metropolitan news- 
paper in its voluminous excess fills so 
vast a space in a very general experienc: 
as to have long since merited observance. 
The Megaphone is a very obvious phe- 
nomenon of our civilization, and if it is 
here reproduced in a sort of rollicking 
burlesque, the broad lines seem not less 
true to the fact than a closer touch would 
have been. It was worth doing on Mr 
Ford’s terms, the terms of a satire 
so peculiar as to be almost personal to 
him. One may very well be glad of it 
on these terms, and if one indulges a 
certain wonder whether in some futur 
foray into the Bohemia which he knows 
so well he will not make the region in- 
expugnably his own, that is a question 
which more or less takes the form of 
expectation. At the least and the worst 
his book is a chapter of the New York 
history which could not be spared, and 
if he sometimes maps rather than pic- 
tures that strange world, still we must b« 
glad to trace it with him. Its confines 
are those of another world, the world of 
that sort of society whose “‘leaders” and 
“clubwomen” wish to have their faces 
and “functions” published to an admir- 
ing and envious “circulation” in th« 
voluminous pages of The Megaphon: 
The author’s view of New York is « 
frankly restricted one, but it is not to be 
less valued in its way because this is 
not the way of Mr. Poole in The Harbor. 
We cannot have New York surveyed 
from too many angles of vision, or too 
exclusively or inclusively reproduced in 
fiction. It is New York which we ask of 

our poets as well as novelists and which 
we are beginning to get from Mr. Dana 
Burnet, and have already got from Mr. 
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Charles Hanson Towne, and from the deli- 
cate touch of Mr. Richard Le Gallienne. 
But we New Yorkers, and especially 
we adoptive New Yorkers, must not ask 
an exclusive attention from literature. If 
Mr. Booth Tarkington chooses that the 
scene of hisgreatdrama The Turmoil shall 
rather pass in whatever Mid-Western 
metropolis of the remorseless industries, 
we must patiently await the arrival of 
his art in this supreme theater. In cer- 
tain dimensions, in fact, that metropolis 
is not less adequate than our stage to the 
demands of his tragedy. It was a favor- 
ite saying of Lowell’s that “New York 
was a pudding, and every Ame rican sec- 
tion had been helped to some,” but there 
is a difference in the flavor of the portions 
which increases rather than diminishes 
with time. The action of The Turmoil 
is possible everywhere that the human 
passions and volitions have play, but 
they seem more characterized as Amer- 
ican by the greater geographical remote- 
ness from Europe. This apparently 
makes them more intensely ours because 
there is less in that new entourage to 
cast even a reflected light from finer 
ideals upon their crude ugliness. There 
is something peculiarly touching in the 
defeat of the dreams by the events which 
we should like the reader who has felt 
the power of the dynamic moments in 
the story—those very intense passages 
in which the father and son oppose their 
diverse motives, and the gentler prevails 
against the stronger, only to be pre- 
cipitated in ultimate defeat. It is of 
course an accident which effects the 
tragical result, and the tragedy is soft- 
ened as much as may be by the happy 
close of the love-affair involved. But 
though Mary Vertrees is a woman soul 
beautifully painted, and offered us for 
all consolation in the fatality through 
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which her lover wins her, we are not 
sure but the author means us to feel 
that the frustration of Bibbs Sheridan’s 
ideal by his father’s ambition is not 
something too dire for consolation, ex- 
cept through the sense that there is 
something to come which shall “‘tram- 
mel up the consequence” now left so 
heavy with the witness. The story so 
powerful in expression abounds in subtle 
intimations, and this may be one of them. 
As it stands, the tragedy appeals to us 
like one of those conceptions which Ro- 
din has learned from Michelangelo to 
leave half emerging from the stone. But 
could the author himself bid it wholly 
appear? 

Perhaps he means the reader’s imagi- 
nation, which has been his silent partner 
in the work, to complete the work. In 
that case we should like to let our fancy 
play, not about the happiness of Bibbs 
and Mary (for they must be happy), but 
about the misery which the sisters-in- 
law, Edith and Sibyl, are fated to. 


These two personages are rendered to 
the last effect of their atrocious vulgar- 
Yet vulgarity is not quite the word 


ity. 
for egotism so simple and -sincere, so 
unspared and unsparing in their hate of 
each other and of any whose will crosses 
theirs. Of the two, Sibyl seems to us 
the more triumphant characterization, 
with that touch of pity in her for her 
drink-sodden husband whom her abom- 
inable folly has ruined. The scene 
where she raves to the doctor from her 
sick-bed and pours out the gall of her 
bitterness on Mary, who has snubbed 
her, and on Edith, who has won her lover 
from her, is possibly equaled in another 
sort by the fatuous message which Edith 
sends home to her family telling them 
she has married the scoundrel she was 
sent away to save her from. 











REATIVE — imagination first 
( : feigned the word, and after that 

it could feign anything. The 
word was more than it outwardly and 
relatively signified; its ghost stood be- 
hind it, and this feigned illusion was its 
sole reality. It was only what men thus 
feigned that they could believe with 
absolute assurance: the character and 
deeds of the gods and of their own an- 
cestors—fables and legends. 

One illusion has succeeded another— 
each a new creation of the human soul. 
There have been periods when the ex- 
treme externalization of life has inter- 
posed structures impervious to their 
light and might. The quest of informa- 
tion led away from the really inform- 
ing illusion. The sense of the creative 


atrophied; eternity ebbed out of human 
existence and found lodgment only in 


inert matter. 

In any real culture faith and art re- 
vive, and the illusion, as a creation of the 
soul, regains ascendancy. The ghost is 
revenant, informing and transforming hu- 
man faculty and sensibility. What we 
creatively feign is more than what we 
make out of things or what we think or 
say about them. Science becomes the 
disclosure of miracles, invention a real 
finding, and there is no speculation but 
in the eyes that see the reality beyond 
the opaque, baffling, and often ghastly 
actuality. We not only exist and strug- 
gle for livelihood; we live, and life alone 
is eternal—in its good, its beauty, its 
truth, the Reality of which is beyond all 
relative uses, beyond all metes and 
bounds. Reality enters into these uses 
and limitations in so far as they are 
themselves determined by that creative 
selection which is immanent in every 
life-procedure—enters into adaptation 
also, but only when that fitness is an 
implication of creation. Life in man and 
nature does not generalize itself for us; 
it specializes. But artificial specializa- 
tion is not creative. 





While realization is actualization, all 
actualization is not realization; even 
when it is achievement it may be cut « 
from any living source and wholly ex- 
plicable with reference to its outward 
end. What seem the most obvious], 
important and impressive things are not 
vitally essential. 

It is a human habit—this diversion 
from essential reality. This is our plane- 
tary destiny; not in the sense that it is 
our being; it is our existence, individual 
and social. If we regard it only in its 
external aspects, or as to what it would 
be if confined within the range of our 
conscious volition, there would be no 
beauty, grace, or living truth in it where- 
fore we should desire it. It would be 
altogether what so much of it seems to 
be even to-day, in this advanced stage 
of civilization, thus poor, destitute, and 
forlorn—a chaos of surd and inert actu- 
alities over which no creative spirit 
moved—but for the life of the soul. 

Through that informing life alone ac- 
tualization becomes realization, though 
the aspects of the activity may seem to 
contradict Reality by that emphasis 
upon outward ends which is the char- 
acteristic of the human planetary des- 
tiny. The apparent diversion from Re- 
ality has conversion and return. The 
world-possession, to which man is com- 
mitted as if by divine injunction, is sub- 
ject to soul-reclamation. Without this 
recourse man is_ spiritually dead, and 
though he gain the whole world he loses 
his soul. 

Thus the Gospel, psychically inter- 
preted as it was sod rte uttered, is 
the soundest psychology the world has 
ever had. Its terms—repentance, for- 
giveness, redemption—are the terms of 
life and concretely embodied in parables 
and stories creatively feigned. The 
Gospel is the rest-cure of a humanity 
heavily laden with the cares of business, 
of poverty, and especially of riches. The 
sayings of the Master feign the Kingdom 
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of Heaven in the common language of 


the people, using imagery familiar to 
them, yet reversing every commonly 
accepted practical maxim; the ghost be- 
hind every word and every image shines 
radiantly through these and finds the 
soul of every man—the geist in him. 
They are creative—often the simplest 
possible expression of essential reality, 
contradicted by those external actuali- 
ties which seem and, as related to our 
planetary existence, are relatively most 
necessary and important; they are seen 
as real in psychical intuition alone. The 
tribute to the relative outward obliga- 
tion, though not pertinent to the life of 
the soul, is nevertheless paid, and must 
be paid until the outside becomes the 
inside, and the apparent contradiction 
is spiritually resolved. 

The Sermon on the Mount is not less 
essentially real because it has never yet 
been realized. Its practical denial must 
become finally its confession, as the 
inertia and refractoriness of matter are 
necessary conditions of its concessions to 
life. Reaction is an essential part of 
action; resistance becomes assistance, 
and what is in the way becomes the way. 

Intuitions—such as occur to the soul 
through the revelation of truth in the 
Gospel: of exhaustless forgiveness; of 
a kingdom which knows nothing of dis- 
tributive justice—as in the parable of 
the laborers in the vineyard, and which 
sees the law as love—as in the parable 
of the judgment; of grace, beneficence, 
with no thought of return, and displac- 
ing resentment—are informing not mere- 
ly as illuminating, but as purposive. 
Spiritual intuitions are different from im- 
manent intelligence in that they stand 
over against experience, which they at 
once transcend and inform rity in 
time. They have a grace, bounty, and 
truth other than belong to anything 
in the natural world. They are for 
ever transforming planetary humanity, 
which, as planetary, is still contradic- 
tory, so that only through its veilings 
of eternal reality can that reality be 
revealed. Our thought veils it, our 
symbolism, our language itself. We can 
only divine that the real purpose in- 


creases from age to age, that the light of 


the eternal soul is more transparent 
through our mortal vesture. 
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Our Faith and Art, and the co-ordina- 
tions of Reason in our Science and Phi- 
losophy belong to the soul’s own atmos- 
phere quite distinct from the practical 
business of life. We feel that they lift 
us into the realm of creative life; but 
they, too, have their veils, else there 
could be no feigning, no imaginative in- 
vestment. Instrumental music, paint- 
ing, and the plastic arts are free from the 
verbal integument, yet they depend for 
their embodiment upon tone, color, and 
even inert wood and stone. If they 
“tease us out of thought,” out of time, 
it is through the things of time. The 
invention of a musical instrument to 
serve as a substitute for the human voice 
or as a wrap ment to it, is a signal 
example of Art’s availment of Nature 
for a creative purpose beyond all ma- 
terial uses. Nature, in her utmost spe- 
cialization, has only a creative purpose. 
Her adaptations are living partnerships. 
She does not go out of her way to turn 
a water-wheel or drive a sail; none of 
those things which man puts in her 
way for artificial uses lie within the 
scope of her intention. But in the 
breath and flavor of his life, in his nu- 
trition, in his sensibility, she is his im- 
mediate partner. Therefore Art, which 
has only a creative purpose, intimately 
blends with Nature, spontaneously and 
disinterestedly, in partnerships on the 
physiological plane of se nsibility, though 
in its own realm of creation it transcends 
these and appeals to a psychical sensi- 
bility. How far, especially in the last 
fifty years, instrumental music has de- 
veloped in this blending with Nature 
in the expression of her temperament as 
subjectively felt in human sensibility, 
and how far this outward direction of the 
art, away from its distinctively essential 
field, has been extended through “ pro- 
gramme” music, has been most satisfac- 
torily defined and illustrated in Law- 
rence Gilman’s recently published book, 
Nature in Music. The essential qual- 
ity of the art is maintained in its exter- 
nalization if the subjective motive is still 
dominant, as it is even in martial and 
processional music. That cuality is lost 
in artificial and wholly objective adapta- 
tions that degenerate into “rag-time.” 
Such degeneration is possible to any art, 
its feigning ceasing to be creative. 
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Art began before any considerable 
mental or material progress, and Faith 
before Art. Human activities, though 
freed from the insulation of instinct, had 
a narrow range, close to the earth, which 
seemed all of Nature. There was no 
other than the earth-thought, no as- 
tronomy; the distinctively planetary 
sensibility was complete and self-sufh- 
cient. The soul, in man’s vague concep- 
tion of it, had the independence he 
attributed to shadows, but never left the 
earth save at death to pass from its sur- 
face to the shadowy underworld. The 
psyche had hardly left its chrysalis—was 
not yet the butterfly; so psychology was 
concerned with shadows, of men and of 
things. The creative imagination con- 
cerned itself with the living things of 
earth—as in totemism, a characteristic 
feature of this first realism—it was 
fluent, without flight or speculative pro- 
jection. The near earth was so divinely 
real as to absorb all divinity; there was 
no need for temples, for statues, or even 
for mythology. Provincial integrity was 
absolute, excluding heroism and_ ro- 
mance, so that legend was impossible; 
excluding also any sense of reality be- 
yond itself, any philosophic contempla- 
tion of Reality as a whole. 

There would be no story. 

We refer to such a state of human 
existence, so simple in its terms as to 
be uninteresting to modern sensibility, 
because the consideration of it reconciles 
us to that departure from it which we 
call civilization—a more complex spec- 
ialization of humanity. 

The vices and eccentricities of this 
specialization are obvious; its essential 
virtues are hidden from view—those 
which we especially take note of being 
apparent rather than real, though the 
negative but indispensable conditions of 
a true realization. With a civilization 
sufficiently developed to break up that 
primal integrity which included so much 
of Nature as directly ministered to ele- 
mental desire, Faith and Art were eman- 
cipated, and by virtue of their detach- 
ment were given the freedom of their 
proper realm as well as that of the world. 
rhen the story began. 

Life had had little outward extension; 
it had been itself so absorbed in its lim- 
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ited natural partnership, so completely 
veiled that its direct expression took on 
no external veils or masques—it had no 
illusions. Only a little social extension, 
a little development of the communal 
sense, and civilization was on its march. 
Simultaneously Faith marched with it, 
outwardly processional, impressing Art 
into its service in dance and song. ‘Th. 
creative feigning begins with myth-mak- 
ing, setting divinity free from its old 
confined integrity, giving the gods con- 
crete personalities and voluntary mo- 
tions. In this mythological feigning at 
first the earth-thought still haunts the 
imagination, as in the Greek worship 
of Pan—in which men masqueraded, 
clothed in the skins of beasts—and in 
that of Demeter. But with a little mor 
civilization, a further development of 
mental detachment, humanity has an 
upward look, an astronomic speculation; 
mythology is enskied, with Apollo and 
Artemis, and in polite society Athen 
displaces Demeter. 

In the full morning of Hellenic civili- 
zation its heroic type had culminated 
long before Athens was born. ‘The very 
names of Crete, Argos, Mycenz, Ilium, 
suggest a score of the variations of this 
type, which we know only through the 
creative feigning of Homer, of the Greek 
dramatists, of sculptors and architects, 
though we cannot help feeling that the 
Heroic Age was itself such a feigning, so 
difficult it is for us to discern fact from 
fiction, the twilight from dawn. We ac- 
cept the labors of Heracles as willing], 
as the exploits and humors of Achilles and 
Odysseus. We can understand why Plato 
sometimes resorted to a myth as a ver- 
itable illustration of his idealism. One 
of the chief virtues of civilization is that 
it is not merely historic, but histrionic. 
The story becomes dramatic. 

The foreground of the passing scene is 
always civilization; the background is 

sychical—the creative life of the soul. 

he modern foreground, in its extreme 
complexity, allows more veils for the 
light of the soul to shine through, creat- 
ing new and ever brighter illusions. The 
modern story is Copernican, its illusions 
celestially apparelled, though so much of 
its composition is and ever must be 
planetary and persistently Ptolemaic. 
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A Wailing Ballad 


BY BURGES JOHNSON 


Where the boisterous billows abound; 
But I found that my dreams were disturbed more and more 
By a fog-horn’s melifluous sound 


| IDLED one day on a turbulent shore 


And it seemed to me queer, since the weather was clear, 
That a fog-horn should break my repose, 

Till I saw with a shock, in the lea of a rock, 
A sea-cap’n blowing his nose. 


He turned at the sound of my step drawing near, 
And I saw he’d been wiping his eye; 

With a voice like the creak of a ship at the pier 
He said, “Ahoy, matey! Lay by! 


“ AHOY, MATEY! Lay sy!” 
Vor. CXXX.—No. 780.—120 
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“It must cause ye surprise that I’m pipin’ my eyes 


Out here without matey or crew, 
An’ [ll spin ye the yarn if ye care a consarn.’ 
Politely | murmured, “Pray do.’ 


’ 


“It were long years ago,” he began, with a sigh, 
‘When with ten able seamen or more 


I tackled a whale that were caught high an’ dry 
On shoals that were nigh to the shore. 


“We'd no more than finished the job when we see 
That she had a young baby in tow; 

My crew, which were just as soft-hearted as me, 
All sat down an’ cried in a row. 

“But I roped it up tight, with a bit of a fight, 
And I dragged it ashore by the nose, 


Then I bought every case of tinned milk in the place 
And | fed the young thing through a hose. 


“I fixed it the pleasantest home it could wish 
By fencin’ a narrer-mouthed cove, 


\n’ ’fore very long it could catch its own fish; 
You'd never believe how it throve! 


“The folks all about they was payin’ me dimes 
To show ’em the tricks he could do. 


I reckon he knew about ninety-nine times 
As much as a feller like you. 


“T soon set him free fer to romp in the sea 
The cove were a-gettin’ too small. 


He’d swim every day out the mouth of the bay 
An’ allers come back at my call. 


“TI christened him Levi; sez I, it’s my wish 
lo call him the best that I can. 


[ found that in Scripter it mentions a fish 
Whose full name was Levi A. Than. 


““Niy troubles began when a government man 
Came special to see me one day, 

An’ told me to get some new kind of a pet, 
Fer this one was cloggin’ the bay. 


“So Levi an’ me moved out here by the sea: 
He fished fer us both from the start, 

An’ got so he’d fetch so much at a ketch 
I bought me a peddler’s cart. 


“That cute little chap were as smart as a trap 
From his nose to the end of his tail. 


There’s no one, you see, that has got an idee 
Of the size of the brain in a whale. 


“On Sabbaths an’ special occasions like that 
I’d git on his back fer a ride; 


An’ once when he spouted an’ blew off my hat 
I felt him a-laughin’ inside. 


“He were seldom away fer so much as a day— 
We was reggerler chums, so to speak; 

rill it sudden occurred without warnin’ or word 
Chat he left me fer more than a week. 








“1 FELT HIM A-LAUGHIN’ INSIDE” 


*“An’ when he returned, by his motions I learned 
That he wanted to take me away; 

He swum me fer miles till we come to some isles 
[hat sheltered a bootiful bay. 


“An’ thar in the ofhn’, a-waggin’ her tail 
An’ spoutin’ a greetin’ at me, 

Was as graceful an’ purty a young-lady whale 
As ever you happened to see. 


“He showed so much pride as we hove alongside, 
I re’lized, as true as yer life, 

He was makin’ me known in a way of his own 
To the lady he’d chose fer a wife. 


“When we p’inted fer home it were full speed ahead, 
An’ I felt, as I scrambled ashore, 


He was biddin’ good-by, although nothin’ were said; 
An’ I ain’t never seen him no more. 


*An’ so I’m a-livin’ here lone an’ forlorn, 
An’ I don’t feel no cravin’ fer man; 


Fer humans seem small, as I sit here an’ mourn 
Fer my cute little Levi A. Than. 


“There’s only just one bit of comfort I get 
As I sit here an’ sigh by the sea 

I’m sure that he hasn’t forgot, an’ I'll bet 
That they named their first child after me.” 





‘By Request ”’ 


An Obliging Pastor 
NE of the 


ionable 


wealthy members of a fash- 
church in Boston approached 
her pastor with the complaint that she was 
greatly disturbed by one of her neighbors. 
“It's positively unbearable,” 
“That man in the pew 


said she. 
in front of us de- 
stroys all my devotional and pious feelings 
when he attempts to Couldn’t you 
ask him to chang 


sing. 


his pew! 


lhe good pastor was sorely perplexed. 


After a few moments’ reflection, he said: 

“Well, | naturally would feel a little deli- 
cacy on that score, more especially as I 
would have to give a reason. But I will 
tell you what I might do.” Here the pas- 
tor’s face became illumined with a happy 
thought. “I might ask him to join the 
choir.” 


A Dramatic Critic 
MASSACHUSETTS farmer and_his 
chum came into boston one evening to 

see an all-star-cast production of ‘“Othel- 
lo.” When the play was over neither of 
the men made any comment of consequence 
until they reached the South Station, where 
they were to take their train for home. 
While waiting for the train to come in, one 
of the countrymen turned to his companion 
and remarked, “‘ Nathan, that nigger held 
his end up about as well as any of ’em.” 


Last Chance Gone 
A TRAVELER from the North, proceed- 


ing on foot through North Carolina, 
came upon a mountain cabin that gave un 
usual evidence of rural industry. Althoug| 
it was but ten o’clock in the morning, the 
traveler decided to stop and ask for re 
freshment, since he might not come upon 
anything so promising in many hours. 

A tall, apparently ill-fed woman cam: 
to the door. She looked at the traveler 
in| amazement for minutes, and 
was resentful made known his 
wants. 

“We've et,” she said in a _ reproachful 
tone. ‘‘Tom’s gone to town to fetch corn- 
meal.” 

Inferring from this that there was no 
solid food in the larder, the traveler cheer- 
fully suggested a glass of milk. 

Again the woman shook her head, whilk 
her sallow visage lengthened. ‘‘Tom went 
an’ forgot to milk the cow. He won’t be 
back till evenin’.” 

This seemed to be the traveler’s oppor- 
tunity, both to show his good nature and to 
obtain a glass of milk. 

“I'd be glad to milk her for you,” he of- 
fered. “I was brought up on a farm.” 

Again the woman shook her head. “Ye 
cain't, stranger.” And this time her re- 
sentment was tinged with futile regret 
“Tom rid the cow to town.” 


some 
when he 
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He Remembered 
S IME people will gever realize that there 
Y «re more ways than one of arriving at the 
ime result. | hey are like the shock-headed 
boy who was asked to add six and four. He 
ruessed nine, eleven, and twelve. 

“No, no; you are only guessing!’’ expostu- 
ated the teacher. “But why didn’t you 
uess ten while you were about it? Six and 

four make ten.” 

“Oh no, they don’t!” triumphantly replied 

the urchin. “You told me yesterday that 
five and five made ten!” 


Experienced 
“GHOE-STRING'S untied, ma’am,” a 
small boy called out to the stout woman 
who moved majestically up the street. “I'll 
tie it for you.” 

Even a less haughty woman would have 
found it difficult to treat with disdain so kind 
an offer, and she drew back her skirt in ac- 
ceptance of his attention. 

he little boy pulled the string tight and 
smiled up ather. “My mother’s fat, too,” he 
explained. 
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English as She is Parsed 
| HAVE a copper penny, 
And another copper penny. 
Well, then, 1 know I have 
two copper pence. 
I have a Cousin Jenny, 
And another Cousin Jenny. 
Well, pray, then, do I have 
two Cousin Jence? 


CarROLYN WELLS 


Privileged 

L!! CLE Albert, the son of a clergyman, is 

intensely afraid of thunder. One after- 
noon in July the little chap wandered away 
from the house and was caught in what prom- 
ised to be a most severe electric storm. His 
father, who was watching him from the 
porch, saw him come running toward the 
house at about the time the first drops began 
to fall. His terrified expression seemed to 
increase with each bound he made, and his 
lips were noticeably moving. 

“What were you saying, Albert?” 
tioned his father. 

“| was reminding God that I am a min- 
ister’s son!” he replied, bre athlessly. 
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A Position of Trust 
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Sympathy 
RS. GRANTLY 


regular customer 
one of the flower-won 
in a London suburb, 
nounced while passing | 
morning: 

wi am going to gi 
you an unusually lar 
order for flowers nx 
week, for my daughter 
coming-out.” 

“Yis, mum. I shall 
that you ’ave the ver 
best for ’er, pore di 
Wot were she put in for 


A Last Resort 
R. TOMPKINS yw 


obliged to stop over 
Cee Ere ah night at a small countr 
etal hotel. He was shown t 
Business Ethics his room by the one bi 
* Ain't you rkin’, Jimmie ?”’ the place afforded, 
“ Nau The boss took me by the collar and threx colored lad. 
r, 50 I decided le resign the job.” “ am glad there’s 
rope here in case of fre,’ 
“Every Cloud—” commented Mr. ‘Tompkins, as_ he sur- 
YOUNGSTER in Germantown, Phila- veyed the room, “but what’s the idea of put- 
delphia, received two presents at the ting a Bible in the room in such a prominent 
same time—one a diary, which for a while _ place?” 
he kept very carefully, and the other a pea- “Dat am intended foh use, sah,” replied 
shooting pop-gun, which he fired indiscrimi- _ the boy, “in case de fire am too far advanced 
nately on all occasions. foh yo’ make yo’ escape, sah.” 
One day his mother 
found the following terse 
record in his diary: 
“Monday, cold and 
sloppy. ‘Tuesday, cold 
and sloppy. Wednesday, 
cold and sloppy —shot 
grandma.” 


In Reserve 


ARSON WILDER, 

who had a small 
church in a little Western 
town, was about to go 
away for a two weeks’ va- 
cation. The Sunday before 
he started he announced 
from the pulpit: 

“The preacher for next 

Sunday will be Mr. Judson, 
and the one for the Sun- 
day following you will 
find hanging up behind Mr. Lantups: “4h! they 
the door on the other side Mrs. Lantuss: “ Dear me! 


of the vestry. would; it’s been dangling outside all the 
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A Choice 
\ RS. DAVENPORT gave her two chil- 
‘Y. dren some fruit one afternoon. Hand- 
ng it to Joseph, she bade him let the little 
sister have the first choice. 

Shortly after, she called the boy to her 
and said: 

2 Joseph, I noticed that your little sister 
took a very small apple. Did you let her have 
ner choice, as | told you to?” 

“Yes, mother,” replied the boy, “I told 
her she could have the little one or none at 
all, and she chose the little one 7 


Avoiding a Misunderstanding 


RS. HIBERRY, an old-fashioned Yan- 
kee who conducts a family hotel on 

the Maine coast, received a rambling letter 
from a prospective city “ouest,” who was 
desirous of engaging “two large, sunny 
rooms, OV erlooking the ocean and connecting 
with private bath.” 

In due time the prospective guest received 
this curt reply: 

“Dear Mapam,—All rooms 
ocean, and that’s your bath.” 


face 


the 


DRAWER 


The Height of Generosity 


small Isaac’s birthday, but no 

amount of hints had brought forth any 
suggestion of a celebration. At last he deter- 
mined to know the worst, and went to his 
father, demanding: 

“Pa, what you going to give me for a 
birthday present?” 

Pa obligingly stopped his work and re- 
garded his offspring beamingly. 

“Birthday present? Well, now, what you 
want for a present? I tell you, Ikey; I'll 
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| was 


ask your mother to w2’h a place on the win- 
dow so you can see the trolley-cars go by.” 


Work 


leddy’s first term at school, and 
mother had been telling the rich old 
how well the little boy was getting 
with his studies and how dearly he 
loved his school. 

“Well, my little man,” said the uncle, as 
the child returned home, “what do you do 
in school all day * 

“T wait till it’s time to go home,” 
Teddy’s matter-of-fact reply 


|? was little 

his 
uncle 
along 


was 

















Fe ree « if Habit 


“What you looking for, William ?” 
“ The hitching-strap, Mary. 


I must be gitting absent-minded; I was sure I put it in! 





fue Drives 


Disappointed 
MISSION worker conceived the proj- 
ect of taking to the seashore little 
six-year-old boy who had never breathed 








purer air than that of New York’s lower 
East Side. 

The worker herself counted on getting much 
pleasure from the child’s experience. “It 
will help me in my vaca- 
tion,” said she, “‘to see the 
lad growing rosy. Hoy 
he will enjoy it!” 

gut it transpired that 
the boy had opinions of his 
own. As the train drew 
into the station of the sea- 








shore resort they could see 
from the car window a wide 
stretch of beach and sea. 

** Look, H enr y r" e€éx- 
claimed the mission worker 
*"There’s the ocean!” 

“Is that the ocean!” 
asked the kiddie, a look of 
deep disappointment com- 
ing to his face. Gee! 
ain’t it homely!” 

Ready to Change 
“| AM surprised,” said th« 
parson to a youngster! 
indulging in Sunday mort 
ing fishing, “to find y 

fishing here, my boy.” 
“Why,” asked the sur 
prise d boy, “d’ye know any 
place where they bite bet 
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ANNOUNCEMENT of the 


NEW LOCOMOBILE 


The New Locomobile shows that low body lines are in vogue. 
The Body is lower. The Running Boards are lower. The appear- 
ance is very smart, very attractive. In addition, the low step and 
the wide doors facilitate entrance and exit. 


Over one hundred Refinements produce even greater comfort and 
quietness. Also increased convenience and easier maintenance. 
Our patrons will be interested to know that we have secured the 
services of Miss Elsie deWolfe, eminently authoritative in art and 
decoration. This is the latest idea in the artistic development of 
the “Best Built Car in America.” Miss deWolfe’s influence will 
extend to the decorative treatment of the interiors of Locomobile 
Closed Cars. 


The Locomobile is made in strictly limited quantities, permitting us 
to give each individual car the utmost attention in every respect. 


\ new Dry Disc Clutch is an important refinement. Enclosed valves 
Refinements in Body, Carbureter, and Electrical Apparatus. Loco- 
mobile Brakes stop the car in an emergency, instead of only slowing 
it down. Left Drive and Center Control, the most popular and 
most convenient arrangement. | 


Our Custom Body Department provides Special Bodies for individual 
needs, built to order. Mr. J. F. deCausse, for ten years manager ol 
Kellners in Paris, brings to this department exceptional authority 


The 
LOCOMOBILE COMPANY 
of America 
MAKERS OF FINE MOTOR CARS 
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DIAMONDS PEARLS 
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How many corporations treat their employes as ‘‘guests?”? The 
jolly company of young ladies shown in the above picture are 
having noon-day luncheon in the beautiful sunlit dining room in 


‘The Home of Shredded Wheat’ 


Treating employes as guests bespeaks a relationship that insures 
loyal» faithful service—and this service means a good breakfast 
for you. Ithas taken millions of dollarsto perfect 
Shredded Wheat Biscuit and to build a sanitary, 
sunlit factory in which to make it. Our kitchen 
is your kitchen when you serve Shredded Wheat. 








Shredded Wheat is made in two forms- 
BISCUIT and TRISCUIT —the biscuit for 
breakfast with hot milk or cream, or with 
sliced bananas, baked apples or canned or 
preserved fruits of any kind. TRISCUIT is 
the Shredded Whole Wheat Wafer, eaten 
as a toast with butter or soft cheese—a de- 
licious substitute for white flour bread or 
crackers. 





Made only by 
The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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ZOU want a book, let us say. And it is then that you most appreciate your Globe- 
Wernicke Sectional Bookcase. Its glass doors do not stick or bind in opening, but lift 
up smoothly and recede evenly because of the Globe-Wernicke DOOR EQUALIZER. 


Perhaps, in returning the volume you carelessly allow the door to drop shut. No matter. An 
AIR CUSHION is formed which lets the door into place noiselessly and without jar. And 
then there’s the DUST-PROOF FELT STRIP which works day and night in the interests of 
your book-collection’s well-being - 
Write for Catalog No. 125, which describes these features in greater detail, and shows styles and finishes to 
harmonize with the most elaborate as well as the simplest interiors. 

Free “ THE WORLD'S BEST BOOKS” —compiled by 

Dr. Eliot, Hamilton W. Mabie, Theodore Roosevelt and others. 


The Slobe-Wernicke Co. Cincinnati 


Mfrs. of Sectional Bookcases, ‘Filing Equipment (Wood and Steel), Steel Safes, Stationers’ Supplies. 


On sale by over 2000 agents everywhere. Freight prepaid . 
Branch Stores: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Cincinnati, Washington, D. C. 
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THE BEST NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON 








By the Author of 


: WINS I ON ‘* The Inside of the Cup”’ 
IN “A FAR COUNTRY * Mr. 
HI 9 Winston Churchill has writ- 
ten a novel that will probably 


arouse greater lebotent than 
NEW NOVEL its immediate predecessor, 
I 


“The Inside of the Cup,” one 


of the most suc cessful novels 
ever written. In this new 
J novel Mr. Churchill turrs to 
another of our social ills and 
with even greater daring lays 
bare the truth. Mr. Church- 
- } 


ill has spread a big canvas 
and on it he has drawn an- 


Cloth, 12mo. other true picture of contem- 
Illustrated $1.50 porary American manhood 


and womanhood. 

















The Best New Novels 
Mr. H. G. Wells's New Novel Mr. Eden Phillpotts's New Novel 
By H. G@. WELLS, Author of “The Wife ’ By — PHILLPOTTS, Au 
BEALBY of Sir Isaac Harman,” etc. A novel told BRUNEL S TOWER Faith Tresilion 
Mr. Wells's inimitable humor. No one can read “The Three Brothers,” etc. _ and a genuine sym 
by without enjoying it. for it has all the exuberance pathetic understanding of human nature characterize this 


the irresistible charm of youth $1.35 story throughout. Mr. Phillpotts has here written a real 


The author of this novel is a well contribution to literature $1.50 
GETTING A jcaten code an ee te be An all THE HAND By ARTHUR STRINGER, A striking 
WRONG START tells the intimate story of his novel devel oped with consummate skill 

e 


ventful life. An exceedingly real OF PERIL enhancing N Stringer’s reputation as 
graphic and unfailingly interesting. one of the foremost writers of good 


$1.00 detective stories. $1 35 





The Best New Poetry 
Mr. John Masefield’s New Book Mr. Tagore’s New Book 


Pend Other P KING | The E verls sathed Me »TCY SONGS OF KABIR 7 3. mmy~ “The King of the 
"ay: ~ cy he c : "Philip the King ranks Dark Chamber,”’ etc. A deeply sympathetic interpreta 
’ drama of the greatest Victorian poets. ~Phila. tion and rendering of the Songs of Kabir. One of the 
ease "Ledger. $1.25 most important of Mr. Tagore’s works. $1 


25 

By EDGAR L. MASTERS. A re- - 
SPOON RIVER ondeble collection of verse pe THE CONGO AND By v AC HEL LINDSAY. i fresh 
ANTHOLOGY tially American in character, written ontribution to the new spirit 


in a new free form of poetice, as OTHER POEMS of poetry Something different 


and well worth while. $1.25 


bd =< 
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The Best New Books on Current Topics 


RUSSIA AND By ae GRAHAM, Author of THE CONTROL AND By ENOCH BURTON 


Russian Pilgrims to Jerusa- GOWIN. A book of in 

len m,"’ etc. A record of recent observa : terest to all business 

THE WORLD tions in a country of which the author LEADERSHIP OF MEN men and executives 
4 ng been a sympathetic student, giving an intimate showing how personal efficiency and ability may be de 

ire of the Russian people IMlustrated, $2.00 veloped to the fullest $1.50 


By PAUL ROHRBACH, Trans- 2 . PAUL BENJAMIN PESTOUR- 
ae WORLD med 7. Dr. Edmund a AMERICA AND H ELLES de CONSTANT. Senator 
Mach. A cle: sight to the r the F ich Repul s Cc. 
r — ter of the Geman tenets HER PROBLEMS ot ve ors Py disc oa —w if on na- 
their air ms, fears, and aspirations, by one who has been for tional and international problems as seen by 
al years the most popular author of books on politics of rare genius 
mnomics in Germany. 


a statesman 


$1.25 affairs 





and a keen observer of governmental 
$2.00 








T H E “By all odds the best American novel in many a long day.” 
N. Y. Times. 


The N. Tribune says: ‘* The Harbor’’ is 

“One e the ablest novels added to American fiction 
in many a year. A book of the past, present, and 
future, not only of New York, but of all the world.” 
PF N. Y. World says: ‘* The ay gt is 


Ps 1e new American story the spirit of the 


he ur 5- work which must oe placed at once 
By ERNEST POOLE. ** tars: 


Cloth, 12mo. $140 
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Patricia---Angel-at-Large 


Part I of a delightfully amusing three-part noveletie by MarGcaret CAMERON, in 
which an attractive and original young woman plays the part of knight-errant in 
rescuing a young man from a difficult and complicated situation. 


Judge Gary on « Unemployment and 
Business” 


A thoughtful and suggestive consideration of the problem of unemployment, by the 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the U. 8. Steel Corporation. 


John Hay’s Letters 


A most important and interesting group covering the period [1899-1901] when Hay, 
as Secretary of State, was confronted by many international problems of vital import- 
ance, and displayed his most brilliant statesmanship. 


His intimate letters give a 
most vivid picture of this time 


Down the Coast from the Golden Gate 


Atice Cowpery gives a vivid account of the coastwise voyage from San Francisco 
to Panama—the quaint old cities visited, and the many delightful little journeys 
inland. Tilustrated by’ Watrer Hae 


A Greenhorn on a Cattle Ship 


Wiiiiam Harnpen Foster, the artist, shipped as a cattle-man in order to see life 


and gather material. He succeeded, and the result of his observations make good 


reading. With many illustrations by the au‘hor. 


Cities---The Ideal Summer Resorts 


Every great city has a summer life which for amusement and variety compares 
not unfavorably with the life at the gayest of our sea-side or mountain resorts. 
Harrison Ruopes pictures this summer life of the city in all its many phases. 


Many 
pictures in tint by Howarp Gres. 


Seven Delightful Short Stories 


Among the authors are Mary Heaton Vorse, Keene Apporr, Marre MAnnIna, 
Norman Duncan, OtrviaA Howarp Dunpar and G. P. Heino. 
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. This illustrates a reproduction of an Antique Kuba rug of 
f the XVII Century, made upon our own looms in the East. 


ORIENTAL MASTERPIECES 
if REPRODUCED 


ANY of the most characteristic and interesting productions 
of the earlier periods are not obtainable in sizes suited to 
the requirements of modern rooms. 





-_ 


It is possible, however, to secure in our reproductions, rugs 
which have the individuality and charm of the early master- 
pieces, in sizes and qualities which fulfill in a practical way, 
all requirements. 


~ mJ Z 





We should be glad to describe in detail what we may have 
in stock to meet your particular needs. 


W.& J. SLOANE 


Established 1843 
Direct Importers of Eastern Rugs 


Interior Decorators Furniture Makers Floor Coverings and Fabrics 


FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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the » MA a SCRIBNER 
By Edith Wharton 


Paris in War Time —The Look of Pari 


























General George W. Goethals’s own story of Thx 
Building of the Panama Canal. 





French Memories of Eighteenth- Century America. by 
Charles H. Sherrill. The early days of Yale, Harvard, Brown, and Prine». 


ton, the old schoolmasters, yellow journalism of the day, election scenes. [|| 


The New Canadian National Transcontinental Railw ay, 


by Duncan MacPherson. The Grand Trunk Pacific Railway that le al 
across the Rockies, British Columbia, Ontario, Manitoba. [I/ustrated. 


The F reelands, John Galsworthy’ S greatest novel. 


A Brother of the Angle, by Willis Boyd Allen. The “a asures 


of fishing and of the life in the ope n. Illustrated by A. B. Frost. 








Short Stories you will read and remember: « Rieten.” bs 
Armistead C. Gordon, author of « Maje.” A story of Uncle Jonas, Ommirandy. 
and an old cavalry horse who hadn’t forgotten commands.— « Sinews of War.” 
by Annie Eliot Trumbull. The story of two beautiful horses, Hans and ye tel. 
of the Austrian Tyrol, and of how they fared in the great war. “ Middle Ave, 
by Alice Duer Miller. A story of the days when life is hard to begin iio 

In the Field of Art: An article on the work of the, great Spanish painter Ignacio 
Zuloaga, with a frontispiece, reproduced in colors, of his famous “ Gypsy D: ancer 
in Tore: ador Costume.’ 





Subscriptions to Scribner's Mastnins on Rests —_ oe number. The subscription actin is + $3. 00 ¢ es 
Remittances by draft, express or post money ord or in currency if sent by registered mai No 
extra charge jor Canadian postage. For other coumiples in the postal union single subscriptions § $4.00 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’ S SONS, Fifth Avenue at 48th Street, NEW YORK 
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SCRIBNER BOOKS 











FICTION 








JOHN 
(GALSWORTHY 


(HE LITTLE MAN 
AND OTHER SATIRES 


srobably achieved the most popu- 

ook of sketches, essays, etc., that 

s ever written, as the various types 

epicts and satirizes have a uni- 
yal appeal: 


$1.30 wet 











The Democracy of the 
Constitution 
hy Henry Casot Loner 


\ book immediate in its value, 
with such topics as the initiative, 

ferendum, and recall of judges and con- 
ional amendments. 


as it 


$1.50 net 


Germany Embattled 
\n AMERICAN INTERPRETATION 
By Oswatp GARRISON VILLARD 


Many presentations of the German 
e have already been made in this coun- 
but none will probably receive so 
h consideration as that of Oswald 
rison Villard.”—New York Tribune. 


$1.00 net 


The German Emperor 


\s SHown rn His Pusuic 
UTTERANCES 


The Seven Darlings 
By Gouverneur Morris 
Second Edition 

Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy. 


$1.35 net 
A Lovers’ Tale 


By Maurice Hew.err 
A romance of Iceland in Viking days. 
$1.25 net 
August First 
By Marx R. S. Anprews and 
Roy Irving Murray 


A brave story of the joy of life in the 
shadow of disaster. 
$1.00 net 


The Great Tradition 


By KaTHarine FULLERTON 
GEROULD 


The stories in this volume all possess 
those same qualities which brought such 
instant recognition to her last book, “ Vain 


Oblations.” $1. 35 net 
, 
Daybreak 
By Euizaseta MILuer 
A vast and splendid panorama of his- 
torical events of the age of discovery. 
$1.35 net 


A Cloistered Romance 
By FiLorence OLMsTeap 
A_ novel of really remarkable and 
uliarly individual charm; and so truly 
umorous that not a page is turned but it 
evokes a smile or a chuckle, 


$1.25 net 


JAMES 
HUNEKER 
IN 
NEW COSMOPOLIS 


describes “intimately” the funda- 
mental features of New York as it 
strikes the artist and critic. Mr, 
Huneker is here at his best. 


“A brilliant book.” 
—Philadelphia North American, 


$1.50 net 














By Curistran Gauss, Princeton 
University 


OUTDOOR BOOKS 





The fairest possible presentation of the 

ch-disputed character of Wilhelm II. 

An illuminating and vivid picture of Ger- 

any during his reign, shown through his 
wn speeches. 


$1.25 net 


HOPKINSON 
SMITH 


YW Dns Ts 
SKETCHING 
has written and illustrated a book 
verflowing with suggestion na which 
really covers a much wider field than 
that indicated by the title. 
“ Mr. Smith is able to write and to draw 
withequalfacility.”—Londot Atheneum 
$1.00 net 




















The Well-Considered 
Garden 


By Mrs. Francis Kine. With a 

Preface by GertrupE JEKYLL 

A book based largely on experience in 
the author's own garden, supplemented by 
an extensive acquaintance with what is 
best for gardening all over the world. 

With 32 full-page illustrations 
2.00 net 


Baseball 


InpIvipuAL PLay AND TEAM 
Piay in Detain 
By W. J. Crarxe, Head Coach 
of the Princeton ’Varsity Base- 
ball Team, and Freprickx T. 
Dawson, Captain of the Prince- 
ton Baseball Team, 1911 
Illustrated. %1.00 net 
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Plays of 
Leonid Andreyeff 


“THeBiack Masxkers,” “TreLire 
or Man,”> “Tue Sapiens Women” 
Translated from the Russian, with an 
Introduction, by F. N. Scorr and C. L. 
MeEaDER 
This translation, made with the author's 
authorization, has been competently and 
brilliantly carried out. 


$1.50 net 


The Modern City 


AND Its ProspLems 
By Frepertc C. Howe 
“Every city officiel ought to sleep Esse 
this book under his pillow a lere 
he can get the perspective he aoae the 
information essential and the ideals indis- 
pensable,”—New York Gl 
$1.50 net 


The End of the Trail 


By E. Avexanper Powe. 


“If one must’ content~ hinwelf with 
travel at second-hand, this is a surpassing 
book for the purpose.""—Washington Star. 

Illustrated, %3.00 net 


The Panama Gateway 


By Josern Buckurw Bisnop 
Secretary, of the Isthmian Canal Com- 


mission 
Illustrated. %1.50 net 


JOHN F INLEY 


THE F RENC H 
IN THE HEART 
OF AMERICA 


gives a veritable epic of the develop- 
ment of those sections of our country 
which had French beginnings. Not 
dry history but romantic, picturesque 
narrative most delightfully told. 


$2.50 net 
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ADVERTISER. 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 











Now | BY THE AUTHOR OF 


sid twee] PAN-GERMANISM 
ROLAND G. USHER’S rorecast 


OF THE INEVITABLE CLASH BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND EUROPE’S VICTOR 




















From a long editorial in The Boston Evening Transcript, one of the most con. 
servative and authoritative newspapers in America: 


“It is an impressive book. No prophet is risking his 
reputation if he ventures the prediction that it will be the 
most widely read and most seriously discussed book of the 
period. But it is a highly alarming book, nevertheless. 
Few readers will drop it without a tremor of disquietude. 
But on that very account it should have a salutary effect. 
We Americans have been reluctant to face our future. It 
has been a costly national habit of ours never to look beyond 
the immediate day—how costly, the conservationists have 
been willing enough to warn us. Mr. Usher is such a con- 
servationist, but on the largest possible scale. It is nota 
few forests or mines that concern him, but the whole safety 
of a nation. . . . Two years ago his ‘Pan-Germanism’ was 
quickly dismissed, until the war came on to confirm, with 
alarming precision, its equally alarming forecasts. Even 
though we cannot accept all of Mr. Usher’s conclusions, he 
will have done usa great service in his new book by making 
us think—an accomplishment in a Republic that may be 
regarded a triumph.” 














Price $2.00 net, postage 10 cents 
THE CENTURY CO., Publishers 
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The House of the Misty Star 


By FANNIE CALDWELL MACAULAY 
(Frances Little) 


Author of “The Lady of the Decoration,’ ““The Lady and Sada San,” etc. 


E. new novel is a combined love and mystery story, told with the rare 
humor of the author, and set in fragrant, beautiful Japan; not the Japan 

of the semi-occidentalized Tokio and other large cities, but the Japan of 
ancient little Hijiyama—Hijiyama, home of crumbling castles and lotus-filled 
moats, swung in the cleft of a mountain overlooking the magical Inland Sea. 


Ursula Priscilla Jenkins, seeking escape from the monotony of a drab life 
in a small American town, fled to Japan. For thirty years she toiled in Hiji- 
yama as teacher and missionary, and her life had settled down into an ever- 
deepening groove. From her house on the hill, which Japanese sailors called 
“The House of the Misty Star” because of the light that always burned in the 
oldbronzelantern before her door, the scenery was unspeakably beautiful. But 
middle-aged Miss Jenkins longed for the touch of living romance, the pulse of 
deep emotions, the surge of bigger things than tracts and English compositions. 


And then they come, and with their coming the story begins: they come 
with Zura, passionate child of East and West; with Page Hanaford, who 
turns white whenever he hears the word “robbery”; with Kobu, the great 
Japanese detective; with Kishimoto San, fierce personification of ancient 
Japan; and with others, including Miss “Jaygray,” a fragile white-haired 
little old maid from America who cannot say things straight with her 
tongue but who can build a hospital and redeem a city. 


Eight full-page illustrations and a jacket in color by Arthur E. Becher 
Price $1.25 net, postage | 0 cents 


For sale by your bookseller or by 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue (at 26th Street) New York City 
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Book Plots in a Nutshell 


f NOTE: The following extract is taken from “Ruggles of Red Gap” 

y Harry Leon Wilson, author of “Bunker Bean”. It is a book of 
yew = and spontancous humor, being the adventures of one Ruggles, 
an English valet, in the unaccustomed surroundings of Americ - 
democracy at Red Gap, Wash. Ruggles (nicknamed “Colonel” 
“Cousin Egbert"’) is somewhat taken aback at the American Tl > 
of the Red Gap reporters the morning after his arrival there as valet 
to the Flouds.) 


FAMOUS ENGLISHMAN INTER- 
VIEWED 


The Opinion of Colonel Marmaduke Ruggles 
on the Fastest Growing Town in the State 
of Washington 


Cow MARMADUKE RUGGLES of 
London and Paris, late of the British 
army, bon-vivant and man of the world, is in 
our midst for an indefinite stay, being at 
»xresent the honoured guest of Senator and 
Mrs. James Knox Floud, who returned from 
foreign parts in the 5.16 flier yesterday after- 
noon. Colonel Ruggles has long been inti- 
mately pecs ll with the family of his lord- 
ship, the Earl of Brinstead, and especially with 
his lordship’s brother, the Honourable George 
Augustus Vane-Basingwell, with whom he has 
recently been sojourning in la belle France. 
In a brief interview with the Colonel genially 
accorded ye scribe, he expressed himself as 
delighted with our thriving little city. 

“It’s somewhat a town—if I’ve caught your 

American slang,” he said with a merry twinkle 
in his eyes. ‘You have the garden spot of the 
West, if not of the civilized world, and your 
people display a charm that must be, I dare 
say, typically American. The length of my 
stay among you is uncertain, though I have 
been pressed by the Flouds, with whom I am 
stopping, and by the C. Belknap-Jacksons to 
prolong it indefinitely, and in fact to identify 
myself to an extent with your social life.” 

The Colonel is a man of distinguished ap- 
pearance, and though at moments he displays 
that cool reserve so typical of the English 
gentleman, evidence is not lacking that he 
can unbend on occasion. 

We predict that Colonel Ruggles will be a 
decided acquisition to our social life, and we 
understand that a series of recherché enter- 
tainments in his honour has already been 
planned. Welcome to our City, Colonel! And 
may the warm hearts of Red Gap cause you 
to forget that European world of fashion of 
which you have long been so distinguished an 
ornament. 

How this English valet becomes dictator, of 
Red Gap society as a result of this “in- 
terview” is told in “Ragegles of Red 


Gap” just published. It may be obtained 
wherever books are sold for $1.25, net, 


Publications of the Country Life Press of 
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4A DOG WHO WENT TO WAR 


How Pierrot, Dog o, f Belgium, Helped 
His Country's Honor 


‘THE children called him Pierrot. Eac! 

ing he pulled the little wagon of shining mii 
cans into een and back at night. To Pe, 
Jean and Mére Marie, he was almost a 
as another child. Then came August and ; 
great war. How Pierrot was taught 
draw a machine gun; how he fought in , 
trenches, was wounded and escaped: 
he finally found his way home to those y 
loved him to comfort them in their miser 
this is the true story of what the war did : 
Belgian dog as told by Walter A. Dyer, 
“PIERROT: DOG OF BELGIUM.” § (J//l1 
net, $1.00.) 


Gear 


THIS HOUSE AWOKE 


UPPOSE one spring morning you found \ 
self out in the country at an old-fashion 
New England farm house with an orchard, ar 
a little’ brook beyond. And then you beg 
gel to your heart’s 
—for some one else, to be sure, but after : 
was home-making. And suppose one day that 
— dream came true, and the home yo 
een working and planning was your own. 
This is what happened to Stella Goody 
when she went to “Twin Fires.” The sto 
of her romance with John Upton is told wi 
kindly humor and cheery out-door philo: 
in “THE IDYL OF TWIN FIRES,” by 
ter Prichard Eaton. It is illustrated with: 
int New England sketches by Thomas Fog: 
et, $1.35.) 


PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH GOSSIP 


“Lizzie” and “Meely” Hold Up the Adam: 
town Stage to Exchange Roadside Courte 


Dp! you hear, Lizzie, Abe Snyder’s wif 
she died fur him last night, an’ her on! 
sick a week yet?” 

“Ach, Meely, did she though?” 

“Yes, and her so well always and him s 
sickly that way all the time—don’t it, now, 
beat all?” 

“Yes,” 


said Lizzie funereally, ‘ 
sick ones live yet the well ones out. Ain't 

“Yes, ain 1” 

This is one of many amusing scenes drawn 
from real life in Helen R. Martin’s new 10- 
mance “MARTHA OF THE MENNONITE 
COUNTRY” laid in the heart of a Pennsy'- 


“yes: th 


vania Dutch home. (Frontispiece. Net, $1.35 
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One-Minute Stories of Big Novels 


THE MAN WHO FORGOT 
SIA has banned the sale of Vodka. 


rance has just passed a law against 

England is on the eve of a great 

oaign against Whiskey. It took the war 
aken the nations to the importance of this 
Will it take a war to awaken the United 


ames Hay, Jr., deals with this issue in a 
stirring new American novel just published. 
The chief character is a man who has lost his 
memory through the use of liquor. He does 
not even know his own name, nor can he speak 
to the girl he loves for fear of what his past may 
contain. How “John Smith” becomes the 
most inspiring figure in the Nation is told in 
“THE MAN WHO FORGOT,” by James Hay, 
Jr. (Net, $1.25.) 


“NEVER MELD YOUR CARDS TILL YOU 
SEE WHAT’S IN THE WIDDER.” 


lhis was one of Max Fatkin’s prime mottoes. 
“Diploomasher” would say his partner Sam 
Zaretsky “that’s French what you would say 
that a feller should watch out when you are 
dealing with a grouchy proposition like Aaron 
Pinsky.” Certain it is that the firm of Zaret- 
sky & Fatkin prospered on this business 
philos« P hy. They did not, in the words of 
Max, “reckon up how much chickens you 
will got till the hens lays ’em.” They did not 
overpay their help to the possible detriment 
of their goods—so it was hardly to be expected 
that their good and opulent customer Aaron 
Pinsky would long deal with their arch com- 
se , or indeed that Miss Meyerson (an A 

Number One bookkeeper) would long remain 
a spinster. 

th is and other delightful tales of the friends 
of “Potash and Perlmutter” are told in 
“THE COMPETITIVE NEPHEW,” by Mon- 
tague Glass. (Jilustrated. Net, $1.25.) 


THE LAST UNEXPLORED PART OF THE 
INHABITED WORLD 


S! ‘-EWART EDWARD WHITE has just 

found an entirely new country in Africa 
never before explored. It is nearly as large 
as British East Kérica and the hunting there 1s 
the finest in the world. Among other thrilling 
adventures, he was charged by four lions at 
once—the only man who ever had this experi- 
ence and lived to tell the tale. There is fascin- 
ating reading in his diary of this new ex- 
ploring trip just out called “THE REDIS- 
COVERED COUNTRY.” (Many illustrations. 
Vet, $2.00). 





AMAZING EXPERIENCE OF 
GOVERNMENT WIRELESS OPERATOR 
Receives Message from Unknown Source by a 

Wave New to Science. Official Washington 
in the Greatest Excitement 


UPPOSE some uneventful morning as you 

drank your breakfast coffee and opened 
the paper for a hasty glance at the headlines 
your eyes were stopped by this. 

“Bunk!” you would say. “Somebody hoax- 
ing the seat of Wisdom.” 

But suppose the fact was attested by reliable 
scientists everywhere. Suppose the uncanny 
messages were signed “PAX,” that he, or it, 
demanded a cessation of the world-war under 
pain of complete annihilation for the warring 
people, and that in proof of his power “ PAX” 
should cause an earthquake at a specified hour, 
a snow storm in the middle of summer and 
derange the chronological reckoning of the 
great observatories by delaying midnight? 

The secret of the Flying Ring and the won- 
ders wrought by the Violet Ray brought under 
control for the first time in human history, are 
told in a new story by Arthur Train based 
on scientific fact, called “THE MAN WHO 
ROCKED THE EARTH.” (Jilustrated. Net, 
$1.25). 


WHAT SYBIL WROTE TO HER HUSBAND 
ON THE DAY A DIVORCE WAS GRANTED 


Reno, Nevada. 
My Dear Kenneth: 

Our divorce decree was granted to-day, as you 
will doubtless see by this evening’s New York papers. 
Thank goodness all the bothersome legal formalities 
are over! 

Of course I know it’s unconventional of me to 
write you on the very day of our divorce. But as I 
can’t help being just as unconventional as I was 
before why shouldn’t I? 

But I am happy to-day, Kenneth. There’s some- 
thing almost intoxicating in this sudden sense of 
liberty. You may think the comparison rather 
ill-timed, but to tell you the truth I haven’t been so 
happy since our Wedding Day! 

Are you happy, too? I hope not. I don’t want 
you to be as happy as I am. I confess I want you 
to be just a little blue. 

Affectionately, your ex-wife, 
SyBIL. 


What happens to this unconventional couple 
is told in a series of original letters full of sparkle 
and fun and a keen insight into the causes of a 


real problem of to-day. They have just been 
pores in an attractively decorated little 

0k called “LOVE LETTERS OF A DIVORCED 
COUPLE,” by William Farquhar Payson. (Deco- 
rated. Net, $1.00.) 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, Garden City, New York 
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“A narrative that gets under way on the very first page, and proceeds uninterruptedly to a sforzando and mel 
close. The story sets a new style for Conrad, and one obviously likely to increase his audience. Not 
or ‘Typhoon’ has more naked action in it. Conrad applies to the unfolding of it all the resources of hi 
nary art, and particularly all his gift for the dark, the threatening, the sinister. From the moment that 
Ricardo reach the crazy island jetty, sun-blistered, purple-faced, half dead of thirst—from this moment 
scene of all, there is no halting or turning aside. Put upon paper by a lesser man it would become an 
dreadful. But as it is told by Conrad it takes on the Homeric proportions of an epic, a saga. Told i» 
forward, almost bald manner, with no apparent effort to build up effects, it yet leaves upon the mind 
almost as vivid and as haunting as that left by ‘Heart of Darkness.’ It is closer to the conventional 
anything else he has done, and yet it is full of his characteristic touches.” 
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— H.L. Mencken in the April “Smt § 
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“ Joseph Conrad ha == == —————— — —— “The work 
written a story rich 
in the deeper value 
of character. There 
can be no doubt 
about ‘Victory.’ It 
is a master at his 
best.” 
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The book that will win America |) js roseaicd, sh. «in 
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, Pred | all he has 
iin! os Wl DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Gardea City, N. Y, pinve ox.” 


Boston Transcript : ee ee ————, ~ N. Y. Tribune 


“Now and then Mr. Conrad seems to take pleasure in seeing what freshness he, too, can evoké from material 

as the Pharaohs, in growing green wheat from mummy-grain, and he has never succeeded more conspicuous! 

in ‘Victory.’ 

“He has out-borrowed Shakespeare by ‘lifting’ his noble Dane bodily and has set him, self-di:irust, 
melancholy, acute sense of beauty, and all on a lonely island in the South Seas. Here he endures the slin and 
arrows of outrageous fortune in the shape of misunderstanding, calumny, his own introspective weakne: 
finally the too, too solid reality of some very spectacular brigands, bent upon robbery, rapine and murder. 
“Viewed as a whole, ‘Victory’ presents that curious and vital mingling of strong, crude action and of < 
psychology, the secret of which has been lost for a good three hundred years.” —New York Times 
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And this Spring don’t you want to look from 
under it and see better roses than you have 
ever grown before, a better looking lawn, a 
genuine artistic color scheme among your 
flowers and finer vegetables for the delecta- 
tion of your week end guests? You will 
find the help, in practical, definite form, to 
secure these results in 


Country Life 
in America 


So Country Life can serve you in your -gar- 
dens, in your home, in all new and lovely 
schemes of decoration, among your pets, dogs 
or cats or ponies, in your sports—indeed in a 
hundred ways. And besides adding to your 
pleasure it will save you a lot of money. To 
this end you can use constantly, without 
charge 


Our Readers’ Service 


It grew to meet the special needs of our read- 
ers; the sort of personal and individual needs 
not covered in our magazines, owing to a lack 
of knowledge as to just what those needs 
were. It will save you in actual money many 
times the cost of your subscription i in solving 
just one of your problems. Thousands of our 
readers avail themselves of the services of 
this Board of Experts every year, thus testi- 
fying to their appreciation of its helpfulness 
and intrinsic value. When you join Country 
Life readers, now numbering several thous- 
ands of the distinctive, discriminating peo- 
ple in America, this service is at once at 
your command. 


An Invitation to Harper’s Readers 
So sure are we that you will quickly become 
a regular reader of Country Life in America, 
that we are willing to sacrifice our immediate 
profit and we will send you with our compli- 
ments the May issue “Planning the House 
and its Garden Together” and enter your 
subscription for seven months—June to No- 
vember inclusive, for only $2.00. 


Our Special Offer 


The May number with our compliments and 
the next seven months for $2.00. Please sign 
your name and address on the white margin 
below the sun dial, cut out and mail today. 








Fac-simile of Country Life Cover 


Write Your Name Under the Sun Dial 








Doubleday, Page & Company, Garden City, N. Y. 
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The American Year Book 





FOR 1914 


and A Year’s Subscription to The Outlook 


For Only a Little More Than 
the Usual Price of One Alone 


By special arrangement with the 
publishers of The American Year 
Book we are able tooffer these two 
valuable publications together for 
very little more than the price of 
either one if bought separately. 


What the Year Book Is 


The New American Year Book gives 
in interesting narrative form a complete 
survey of the progress of the year 1914 
in every field of human knowledge and 
activity, with special attention to those 
developments of greatest interest to 
Americans. 


A Valuable Aid to Busy People in All Walks of Life 


It is a reference work of the highest value to lawyers, editors, 
teachers, doctors, ministers, business people, students, club 
women—every one, in fact, who requires an authoritative record 
of the developments of the year in many different fields. But it 
is unlike any other reference work. For it is not an almanac— 
a mere collection of facts and statistics—but a series of wonder- 
fully interesting and instructive articles on a multitude of topics 
written by men who are recognized authorities in their respect- 
ive fields. It covers practically every department of learning 
and human affairs—history, politics, legislation, industry, 
science, the arts, the professions, agriculture, social reform, 
literature, religion, and many others. In each field it shows 

ou just what Lo pe has been made during the past year. 
very American who wishes to keep abreast of the times should 
have this book, 


HERE IS OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


The regular price of The American Year Book is $3.00 
and if purchased separately it can nowhere be obtained at 
a lower price. The subscription price of The Outlook is 
$3.00. But by contracting with the publishers for a large 
number of copies of the Year Book we were able to secure 
them at a very low price, and, until the edition is exhausted, 
we will send a copy of The American Year Book and The 
Outlook for one year for the special combination-price of $3.65 


Outen Address 
i a ee THE 
ee, OUTLOOK 
Eh COMPANY 
— ae 287 Fourth Ave. 
—— New York 
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YELLOW C.AW 


By Sax Rohmer 
Creator of “Dr. Fu-Manchu,” 

The long pursuit of the evil genius of all Oriental crime in underground 
London, whose diabolical cleverness is pitted against Scotland Yard and 
M. Max, greatest of French detectives. It is a story of weird characters 
ind weird environments, of crime that burrows stealthily beneath the city 
ind yet creeps into the highest places. 

With jacket in full color by Thomas Wrenn, 12 mo. $1.35 net. Postage 10 cents. 





THE WAR BOOK OF THE GERMAN 
GENERAL STAFF 


Being the Usages of War on Land Issued by the Great 
General Staff of the German Army 
Translated with Critical Introduction and Notes by J. H. Morgan, M. A. 
Prussian Militarism condemned out of its own mouth. In this amazing 
ode, treaties or commitments of international law are not recognized 
when opposed to military expediency. 


12mo. $1.00 net. Postage 10 cents. 


AN INTERPRETATION OF THE RUSSIAN 
PEOPLE 
By Leo Wiener 


Professor of Slavic Language and Literature at Harvard University. 

In this interpretation Prof, Wiener strives to weigh the sum total of facts 
independent of personal opinion and the transient factor of changing his- 
torical backgrounds. He studies the Russian soul in Diplomacy, in Art, 
in Literature, in Music and Under Revolt. 


12mo. $1.50 net. Postage 12 cents, 
CONFESSIONS OF A CLERGYMAN 
Anonymous 


The minister of these ‘‘ Confessions’ takes you behind the scenes of his 
formal life and lays bare his doubts, temptations, triumphs and defeats. 


12mo. $1.50 net. Postage, 12 cents. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT TWILIGHT SLEEP 
By Hannah Rion (Mrs. Ver Beck) 
Author of “ The Garden in the Wilderness,”’ “‘ Let’s Make a Flower Garden, "etc. 
An American mother presents with authority and deep human interest 
the conclusive evidence of a personal investigation of the Freiburg method 
of painless..childbirth. This method, popularly known as “ Twilight 
Sleep,” is now being successfully used both in maternity hospitals and in 
private practice. Painful childbirth in this age of scientific progress is un- 


me 12mo. Illustrated. $1.50 net. Postage 12 cents. 











Send for Spring Catalogue 
McBRIDE, NAST @ CO. 


31 Union Square North, New York 





Other New 
Fiction 


THE BRIDE 
OF THE SUN 
By 

Gaston Leroux 

The action of Le- 
roux’s latest story 
takes place in the 
mountain fastnesses of 
modern ‘Peru where 
the hill tribes are said 
to continue mzysteri- 
ous religious rites of 
their ancient ancestors 
the Incas. 

12mo. $1.25 net. 

Postage 10 cents. 


MARRIAGE 
BY 
CONQUEST 
By 

Warwick Deeping 
Author of ‘‘Uther and 
Igraine” and “The 
King Behind the 
King,”’ etc. 
This novel has the 
true color and sub- 
stance of old romance. 
It is dramatic and 
well knit, centering 
about the conflict of 
two strong men of 
contrasted characters. 
Frontispiece by A. C. 
Michael. 12 mo. $1.26. 
Postage 10 cents. 
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“Literature has nothing like it’’ 


King Albert’s Book 


240 World Known Contributors 
28 World’s Greatest Artists 
Music and Words by World Famous 
Composers 


It contains original contributions in pictures, 
poems, prose, and musical compositions by a 
representative group of famous artists, authors, 
and composers in nearly all countries of the 
world, It also contains articles, letters, addresses, 
and messages by nearly all the most illustrious of 
living statesmen, scholars, historians, scientists, 
and ecclesiastics. 


For the Belgian Fund 


All publishing profits from the sale of this book 
will go to the Belgian Fund. | 





CLOTH $1.50 NET; FULL LEATHER $5.00 NET 
Hearst’s International Library Co., New York 











If you have money to invest— 
or have money already invested 


/—you can profit by reading 


‘‘Jasper’s Hints to Money. 
Makers”’ which are a feature 
every week of 


Leslie's 


Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 


Jasper gives you a keen analysis of 
investment conditions, and sound un- 
biased advice on what to do, 
what not to do. 


and 


At all news-stands—10c. Or send $: 
Leslie’s, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, for 
the next 52 issues. 


The Chemistry of Commerce 
By ROBERT KENNEDY DUNCAN 


q A graphic narrative of the wonderful work 
applied chemistry in the industrial world to-day 
an engrossing story of the invention and manufa 
ture of commodities that are close to the busin: 
or home interests of each one of us. 

Fully Illustrated. Octavo, Cloth, 22.00 net 
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The Market Place for 
Fine Country Properties 











q P 





rosperous families throughout the country who are in the market to Purchase or Rent 
invariably turn to Town & Country as the Foremost Directory of High Grade Properties. 


"| Among Owners and Agents Town €% Country is recognized as an established National 
Medium for Advertising important Estates and Country Homes, 


TOWN & COUNTRY (E&st. 1846) 389 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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War Babies 


Annie W. Franchot 


Tustrated by 
Mary Louise Davis 


Author of 


‘The Glory of the C onque red” and “ The Visioning” 


A new, brilliant and ee novel of in- 
tense human interest. The author calls it 
“The story of a woman’s love—of what it 
A impels her to do—what it makes of her.’s 


‘* Modern tale for children and FIDELITY 


interesting to their elders” 
is the story of Ruth Holland, a woman 


worth studying—not a type, but an individ- 
ual, real, unafraid, never hesitating to ask 
a question of Life for fear of the answer. 
There is nothing ordinary or commonplace 


‘‘Mrs. Franchot has attained to 
what Stevenson calls ‘The par- 
ticular crown and triumph of 
an artist, not to be true merely, 
but to be lovable; not simply 
to convince but to enchant.’”’ 


rookdea! 1.95 about “Fidelity.” 
Order from your ces 9 er, $1. * At all Bookstores $1.35 net 
or from the publishers Send for our Book Catalogue 














William R. Jenkins Co., 


Sixth Avenue at 48th Street, New York 


SMALL.MAYNARD & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS — 
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BOOKS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD 


PLANNING AND FURNISHING THE COOK-BOOK OF LEFT-OVERS. By 
HOME. By Mary J. Quinn....... net $1.00 Clarke and Rulon. Illustrated with 

HOW TO COOK AND WHY. By Photographs. Special Water - proof 
Elizabeth Condit and Jessie A.Long.net 1.00 Se eee net $1.00 

HARPER’S COOK-BOOK ENCYCLO- HOW TO KEEP HOUSEHOLD AC- 
PZEDIA. Bound in Washable Pigskin COUNTS. By Charles Waldo Haskins. 


Leather. Tiustveted. «. 0.0.2... ese 1.50 net 1.00 
BEFORE THE BABY ‘COMES. By THE EXPERT MAID SERVANT. 

Marianna Wheeler............... net 1.00 By Christine Terhune Herrick.....net 1.00 
THE YOUNG MOTHER’S HAND- THE EXPERT WAITRESS. _ Anna 


BOOK. By Marianna Wheeler....net 1.00 
PRINCIPLES OF CORRECT DRESS. 


Francis Springsteed . - net 1.00 
HYGIENE FOR MOTHER ‘AND 


By Florence Hull Winterburn...... net 1.00 CHILD. By Dr. Francis H. McCarthy. 
GOOD FORM FOR ALL os met 1.25 
By Florence Howe Hall........... 1.00 THE BABY: HIS CARE AND TRAIN- 
SOCIAL USAGES AT WASHINGTON. ING. By Marianna Wheeler..... net 1.00 
By Florence Howe Hall. .......... 1.00 HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. By 
NOVEL WAYS OF ENTERTAINING. Sy re net 1.00 
By Florence Hull Winterburn. . net 1.00 SIMPLE ITALIAN COOKING. By 
MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES. net 1.25 SOG TOEED . 655 6-0-0 00:0 6 net 50 
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HALT!— 


WHO GOES THERE?) 


You are confronted by 
Collier’s Land and Sea 
Forces in the War Zone. 


FREDERICK PALMER 
SENATOR BEVERIDGE 
PERCEVAL GIBBON 
WILt Be Ge ae me. 
ARTHUR RUHL 
GELETT BURGESS 
STANLEY WASHBURN 
JAMES HOPPER 
HENRY REUTERDAHL 
HENRY BEACH NEEDHAM 


Collier’s policy to-day—as during the Spanish- 
American, Russo-Jap and Balkan Wars, and 
the Mexican flurry—has been to cover every 
spot that could yield material of interest. 


Colliers 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
416 West 13th Street, New York City 
HARPER'S 
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| Se ys_U Dr. Eliot. . 


Dr. Eliot Tells Why He Under-. 
took the Work 


HAVE undertaken to select from 

the best literature of the world a 

Five-Foot Shelf of Books, to be pub- 
lished by P. F. Collier & Son, under the 
title of “The Harvard Classics.” The 
selection is intended exclusively for En- 
glish-speaking people. 

It is my belief that the faithful and 
considerate reading of these books, with 
such rereadings and memorizings as in- 
dividual taste may prescribe, will give 
any man the essentials of a liberal edu- 
cation, even if he can devote to them 
but fifteen minutes a day. 

















Harvard University Sanctions Title 





It was further proposed that the set be 
called The Harvard Library or The 
Harvard Classics. In view of this pro- 
posed name for the set, and of the fact 
that I had been President of Harvard 
University for nearly forty years, | asked 
the President and Fellows of Harvard 
College if they saw any objection, from 
the point of view of the University, to my 
accepting the proposal of P. F. Collier 
& Son, The board replied unanimously 
that they saw no objection, and that, in 
their judgment, the undertaking, if well 
(A page from the free booklet) 


i 











Collier’s 


416 W. 13h St., 
New York 










Sole publishers of 











THE 
HARVARD 
CLASSICS 












The Five-Foot 
Shelf of Books 





% 









SEND ME FREE THIS BOOKLET 


containing the remainder of Dr. Eliot's famous statement 
about The Harvard Classics. This of course does not obligate 
me in any way. 
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BWANA 


The Snarl 
of 
Waking Asia 


“If to write truthfully about 
the possibility of war with 
Japan one has to write 
dangerously, that would 
seem reason enough for 


doing it.”"—Garet Garrett. 


Mr. Garrett writes about 
Japan. His article is truth- 
ful. It is comprehensive. 
It is—well, the things it 
discusses threaten to be 
more vital to the future of 
this country than any set- 
tlementinvolved in the pres- 
ent great European War. 


Garet Garrett 


pine Japan, and the japanese, to-day. Mr. Garrett 
nows his subject. He knows how strongly the Japanese 
feel—why they feel strongly. He knows how impor- 
tant it is for this country to act—and to act at once! 
That is why this present time, serious as it is with hair- 
trigger possibilities, is the right time for him to deliver 
his message to the American people. 


























Every thinking man and woman in this country should 
read Garet Garrett's article. 
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Owen Johnson 


aoe written a big novel of ‘he 
in ‘* Making Money."’ 

‘our young Yale men come to 
New York to seek Fortune 
What they do to New Yo:k! 
What New York does to t! 


It is more dramatic than ‘‘ 


e 
Salamander, ’ ” more Sipping 
than ‘‘Stover At Yale’’— by 
long odds the greatest novel this 
brilliant young American has 


written yet. 


aa 

Ernest Poole 
comes fresh from the German 
trenches = eked thou con- 
ception of war. He thoug! 
war brutal, debasing, besti: in 
But he found he | rend little or 
nothing about it. He found that 
pm what he found makes 
** The Face of My Enemy ”’ 
one of the best war articles we 
have seen. Be sure to read it. 


Joseph C. Lincoln 


Laughter! and more laughter! 
” Guest from Samaria”’ 
is delicious. Never was Joseph 
C. Lincoln funnier. You re- 
member ‘‘Captain Eri’’ ? and 
** The Woman-Haters’’ >? A 
real treat is in store for you here. 


The Dollar Sign 
In Baseball 


Irving Sanborn of the Chicago 
Tribune is one of the — 
known writers in the 
Uonted "Sentts, Baseball 
what is wrong with it? War? 
Federal ? Hard Times 
Nothing of sort. The mag- 
nates themselves are to blame! 
ill open your eyes 
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Are You An Optimist? 


F if 
Will Issue on May 20 re 
An Optimist’s Number ff 


A Special 
10 cents ¥ Offer 
/ Enclosed 

find One Dol- 

/ lar (Canadian 

J $1.13, #Foreign 

/ $1.26). Send Lips 

for three months to 
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Open only to new, subscribers; no sub- 


Avoid it if you scription renewed at this rate. 
are afraid to be 


LIFE, 20 West 31st Street, New York 
too cheerful. 


One Year, $5.00. (Canadian, $5.52; Foreign, $6.04.) 
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‘© Judge 


You find this kind of art work in Judge because the smart people 
who buy Judge for $5 a year want not only rea/ humor and smart 
satire, but they want it we// illustrated. 


| 
| 
| And we’re quite satisfied with their approval of Judge’s quality— 
| contents: for we now require editions of 150,000 to supply the demand 
| of people who, in getting Judge, get really high class entertainment. 
| Once we get people of culture and refinement acquainted with 


Judge, they are with us as permanent subscribers; that is why we 
\ offer you the next 13 issues for $1. 


\ 
Har. 
15 \ 
| ‘\ 
| Judge \ Ul 
| 225 Fifth Aven \ 
ew 
| Enclosed find $1. Send \, The Happy Medium 
me Judge for 3 months. 
>. Subscription $5.00 a ye: 
* Sor 52 splendidly illu 
Ne trated, colorful number 
&. ption enewed at this price \ 
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a re ite renin iin 


a glance than words could describe. It saves the 





Corporal Holmes winning 
the Victoria Cross at 
the Battle of Le Cateau 


ESLIE’S presents the news quickly and enter- 
tainingly—in vivid pictures that tell more at 





busy man’s time and gives him lasting impres- 
sions of current events. 


That is one of the reasons why Leslie’s is read by so many substan- 
tial men—men of the sort whoare rated in Dun’s or Bradstreet’s. 


If this is the kind of periodical zyow want, you can get it at any 
newsstand for 10c. per copy, or by. sending $5 with your name 
and address on the margin of this advertisement, for 52 issues. 


Leslie's 


Aitustrated Weekly Newspaper 


225 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 













ON SALE APRIL 29th 











Sperial 
Centennial 
Offer 


ll 


100 ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


1815 THE 1915 
NORTH 
AMERICAN 
REVIEW 


Editea by 
GEORGE HARVEY 


MAY 














ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO THIS MONTH 
MAY. 1615 | 





THE FIRST WUMBER OF ‘THIS AEVIEW 
WAS PUBLISHED 











THIRTY-FIVE CENTS .A COPY - FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR. 















































America’s oldest magazine. 


HE May number is the one hundredth birthday number of 
It will contain articles repub- 
lished from the first numbers, reproductions of the early covers, 
portraits of former editors, and practically every article will be 
a special centenary contribution. 
able souvenir of a most important publishing event, and it will 
be well worth while binding for permanent keeping. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW , 
FRANKLIN . SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


Enclosed please find one dollar, for which enter my 
subscription for an introductory period of five months, begin- 
ning with the May number. 


Name__ 





Address 
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A New Book by the Author of ‘‘Greyfriars Bobby” 


JOHNNY 
APPLESEED 


By ELEANOR ATKINSON 


A sympathetic and romantic story of ; 
real character into whose unusual _person- 
ality the author has succeeded in penetrating 
as she did into the dog nature of the real 
“Greyfriars Bobby.” 

All the romance of our early frontier life, 
with its hardships, its courage, its sacrifices, and 
its joys, fills the pages of the book with as deli- 
cate a fragrance as that of the apples “ Johnny” 
loved. It is a portion of our border histor) 
that waited to be written. 








Illustrated. $1.25 net 


DEBIT TS LAE: 
9 a RBOOL. SLO a eS Oe s0 


SS 
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The Sl hei D Paes 


‘For those who like a book in which the author has something to say and says 
it trenchantly, who delight in the piercing of pretensions and the showing up 
of shams, for whom a neat bit of sarcasm is a joy for ever, ‘The Great Mirage’ 
will bring hours of keen enjoyment.”—WN. Y. Times. 


“*The Great Mirage’ has the first essential of an entertaining story: it 1s 
manifest that the author found genuine entertainment in the writing of it.” 


—Philadelphia Pr 
Frontispiece, $1.35 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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The Best-Selling Book in America 


THE TURMOIL 


By Booth Tarkington 


All the newspapers have praised it and 
here is what some individuals say about it 


WHAT A PROFESSOR THINKS 


q “It is a book that every American ought to read.” 
—Ws. Lyon Pue ps, Yale University. 


WHAT A FELLOW AUTHOR SAYS 


4 ““*The Turmoil’ is important as the finest piece of work yet produced 
by Tarkington, who is in turn important as one of the very few distin- 
guished novelists in the United States. This book stands out like a gem 
from the news-stand ruck. It is an American story full of strength, deft- 
ness and vivid truth.” —Juiian Street. 


WHAT A JOURNALIST THINKS 


4 “I don’t have to see the Great Salt Lake. Far pleasanter to read ‘The Turmoil,’ 
and to realize that Booth Tarkington is quite as important in the nation’s devel- 
opment as Pikes Peak or Uintah Mountain Range. I’m prouder of him, if you 
must know.” —F. PIA., N.Y. Tribune. 


A BOOK WITH A VISION 


{ “J think ‘The Turmoil’ is a book that every college man, teacher or student, ought to 
read, and I am saying so to my classes, and to every one else. If every college man were 
to read it and colle get the idea of it so that he could see the vision beyond the smoke and 
the turmoil, it seems to me that there might be less a on the part of men of affairs 
that the colleges unfit men for practical life. And for all of us the turmoil of our life here 
in the United States might take on a meaning such that the vision would be the sooner 
realized.” —Rosert P. Utrrer, Amherst College. 


A CHARMING LOVE STORY 


© “I want to be the first to register my opinion that Booth Tarkington’s new novel, ‘The Turmoil,’ 
is the biggest thing that has been done in fiction during the last ten years. First, it is an overwhelm- 
ingly entertaining story. Second, it sets a new standard in the fine arts of portraying life—dram- 
atizing it into graphic, throbbing reality—in the novel. 

{ “Here are superlatives, but I know of no other way to vent my enthusiasms. Then, too, I am a 
little impatient that American critics are so slow to recognize that Mr. Tarkington stands head 
and shoulders above all contemporary writers. His technique, his writing methods are years in ad- 
vance of present-day story tellers. y students in the professional magazine writing courses give 
more attention to Tarkington than they do to Poe, Hawthorne and De Maupassant heaped together. 


q “‘The Turmoil’ will stand the test of a great book. The ‘Tired Business Man’ will revel in it. The 
school-girl will find it the most charming love story she has read in months. The reader of literary taste 
has waiting for him a book of rare truth and strength.” —A.sert Freperick Wuison, N. Y. University. 


Cloth, $1.35 net; Limp Leather, $1.50 net 
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The Life- 
Builders 


By 
ELIZABETH 
DEJEANS 


Who is the more conserva- 
tive—man or woman—when 
it is a question of home and 
marriage? This is the ques- 
tion which the author asks, 
the theme of her clean and 
earnest romance of a vital, 
gracious, and graceful woman. 
The daughter of a Middle- 
Western millionaire had 
dreamed of marriage based on 
genuine love upon which hus- 
band and wife should build 
toward an ideal future. Too 
late she learned that her hus- 
band was no less mercenary 
than her father, and that the 
honorable man who loved her 
was not free. The author’s 
handling of their decision is 
unusual, but full of insight into 
the differences in masculine 
and feminine nature. 


Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 





‘| BRED 


Oo 


DESERT 


MARCUS 
HORTON 











MARCUS 
HORTON 


A novel of unusual character 
is this story of a wonderful 
black horse whose fortune was 
interwoven with that of a man 
and a girl. There have been 
many stories written in which 
animals have played subor- 
dinate parts in human lives; 
but in “Bred of the Desert” 
man and beast are equally im- 
portant in their relations to 
each other. The horse’s psy- 
chology—showing his develop- 
ment, his attitude to new im- 
pressions, his affections and 
his hatreds—is astonishingly 
portrayed. Those who love 
books like “Black Beauty” 
and “Greyfriars Bobby” will, 
of course, like this story; but 
even the reader who never 
consciously cared for animals 
will find enough human action 


in it to please him. 


Frontispiece. $1.30 net 





Barbara’s 
Marriages 


By 
MAUDE 
RADFORD 
WARREN 


Mrs. Warren pres 
interesting problem in | 
novel. Barbara is still 
teens, and passionately de. 
sirous of knowing life. Bur 
her lot is cast in a sleepy 
Virginia countryside and s| 
marries a man old enough t 
be her father. On their wed- 
ding trip the husband is killed 
by an accident, and, neither 
maid nor wife, she becomes a 
widow. So she is left to begin 
her search for happiness all 
over again, and during it sh 


runs into some blind alleys 


Anticipation, deception, and 
fulfilment at last were her 
portion. 


Frontispiece. $1.35 net 
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, MOONGLADE: 


a § By the Author of 
"THE MARTYRDOM OF AN EMPRESS" 
LES 4 RITTANY and Russia—the two coun- 
tries the author knows so well — form 


the picturesque settings of this cosmopolitan 
story of aristocratic life. All those readers 
| who are familiar with the other books of this 


























D : author will find this new novel different, ex- 
' cept for the colorful descriptions of ancient 
castles and modern palaces, of loyal servi- 
tors and graceful customs. 
esent The hero is a Russian Prince, who suc- 
n her 1 cessively falls in love with two women, one 
till English and the other French. He marries 
“se? the wrong one, and trouble ensues, in which 
life. | a charming young American bears a leading 
lee; part. Frontispiece. $1.35 net 
al 
te THE LADDER THE 
hei € 
rs py PaiP curTSs” | WOMAN ALONE 
, neither “ATO sooner have the first few pages of 
comes 2 a ~ ‘ “The Ladder’ passed beneath the read- By 
a ers eye than he becomes aware that he is MABEL HERBERT URNER 
oe receiving the impressions set down by a 
pine shrewd and sensitive man. The instinctive HE story of a high-principled, clean- 
ng distrust of current fiction immediately goes living man torn between his desire 
d from him, and he settles to take his ease | t) shield his wife, 
iS before a book that does not insult intelli- | whom he respects, 
' gence or fret with cures for world-old con-| and the other 

were he ditions of society. ‘The Ladder’ can be| woman whom he 

read as one read Thackeray, the thought} respects and 
2 comes early on the journey through the] Joves. “Told with 
5S book. .. . He opens the mouths of his char-]| 41] the author’s 

acters not for an excuse to perpetrate any | power of making 

dull propaganda upon the world, but to] the actions of her 

tell a story humanly interesting in itself,| characters live upon 

triply interesting in its reflection of the} the page before 

thoughts of an intelligent and observing | you.” ft ¥ too, 

man upon it.”—Boston Transcript. ’ 

Frontispiece. $1.30 net $1.25 net 
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LONE. 
RANGER 


By ZANE GREY 


“Te is a well-told tale, and 
the interest never flags.” 
N. Y. Evening Post. 


“*The Lone Star Ranger’ is 
a glowing tale of a lurid period 
in the history of our great 
Southwest.” —N. Y. World. 


“The sort of a story that is 
likely to make one forget his 
every-day concerns and worries. 
We are in darkest Texas in the 
days of rustlers, bad men, and 
Rangers.” —N. Y. Tribune. 


“Mr. Grey is known as a 
writer of western stories of in- 
vigorating quality. The latest 
is the most robust of thern all. 
A throbbing story of action; 
it is a good romance, too 
‘The Lone Star Ranger’ will 
be a popular tale.” 

-RBoston Herald. 





Author of “ Riders of the Purple Sage,” et 


“There is a breeze and buoy- 
ancy in the narrative, and the 
author’s unstudied colloquial 
style greatly enhances the il- 
lusion of reality.” 


—Philadelphia Press. 


“Tt may well be that, in re- 
gard to the Rangers’ work, 
those of us who read this 
typical ‘Wild West’ story lay 
the book down with a deeper 
sense of the life that went into 
the making of the Lone Star 
State.”"—N. Y. Times. 


“There’s a punch in this yarn 
that makes it one of Grey’s 
best.”"—Portland Telegram. 


Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 


Looking After Sandy 


One of the good things about the book is that it is one that will be enjoyed 
by both young sister and grandmother.”—Lansing State Journal. “A wholesome 
and attractive old-fashioned story.” —N. Y. Evening Post. “A story distinguished 


by quiet development and humor.”—Springfield Republican. 


American home life at its best.””—Milwaukee Journal. 





“The most gripping | 
the year.” 
—Omaha World-, 


“Let nobody say that 
alry and knighthood ar 


in America. Here is a sti 


novel of wild border day 


Texas in the early ’70’ 


picting principally a co 


between outlaws and 
Rangers—a novel in 
the two qualities name: 
vividly portrayed.” 
—Portland Or 


_“It is a story of such in 
interest that the reader is s 
along from page to pag: 
he fairly lives through 
desperate adventure in 


*“Buck’ participates. It is 


of the most fascinating 
Zane Grey’s tales.” 
— Boston ( 


By MARGAI 
TURNBU 


Frontispiece. 


$1.3. 


HARPER & BROTHERS NEW YORK 
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Pals First 
By 


FRANCIS PERRY ELLIOTT 


\ delicious story, full of 


spirit 


and 


da re- 


i| romance and humor, written with a lightness 


ch entertains always. 


A romance of mistaken 


ntity, fascinating in its quality, with a charm 


plausibility. 


versing a broad highway in the South. 


me to a stately old mansion. 


The 


negro 


Two picturesque vagabonds are 


They 


ser- 


int who meets them welcomes the younger as 


he long-absent master of the house. 


They 


accept 


situation; they are taken in and everything is 


it at their disposal, and then things happen. 


\nother character appears, a 


rest in the reversion of the property. 


killed in his travels. 


sf ape. 


Frontispiece. 


The Auction 
Block 


cousin with 


By REX BEACH 


Rex Beach’s new novel is written with all 


the author’s well-known virility of style, and 
in regard to its humor the St. Louis Republic 


ys: “Mr. 
wut, also, by virtue of the humor 
which he finds in the wicked me- 


Beach’s book stands F 


tropolis. . . . In its healthy 
ptimism, which includes the 
ibility to squeeze a joke out 
f many a tight corner, ‘The 


\uction Block’ is especially Amer- 
ican and especially worth while.” 


Illustrations by Charles Dana 


Gibson. $1.35 net 





an in- 


$1 30 net 





He had announced that the true heir had been 
How could the situation be met? 


The younger wished to stay and fight it out. 


The older wanderer wished to 


A Dealer in 


° B 
Empire JOSEPHINE. BURR 


AMELIA 


This historic novel relates the dramatic story 
of the greatest statesman of his day—Olivares, 


Prime Minister of Spain 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


~- who 
welding an empire that should con- 
quer the world. The author has 
reproduced the startling contrasts 
of the Spain of Philip IV. with its 
magnificence and cruelty, its court 


dreamed of 


intrigues, and the dangers and the 
devotion of women. 

“The play of contending interests 
is woven into an intensely dramatic 
story.” —Philadelphia North Ameri- 
Illustrated. 


can. $1.25 net 


NEW YORK 


9 HARPHR’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 






































By WOODROW WILSON 


When a Man Comes to Himself 


he distinguished author voices his belief that every man, like Kipling’s ship, finds himself some da 
by enthusiasm, he urges, don’t be driven by necessity. And if you fail, make failure a stepping-stone. 

Every man who counts in the world, he says, comes to himself; one through process of disillusi 
another through adjustment. But whether the time of this self-revelation come soon or late, the mome: 
coming is when a man finds the best that is in him. It may be that the discovery of his limitations wi 
man to find his real field. The reformer who learns that he cannot transform the world may become a st 
whose disciplined nature will direct him to real measures of service. 








rOomo. 50 





California 
An Intimate History 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


The California of to-day and the California of yesterday with it 
resque story are set forth in this one short complete history of the stat 
one writer who could bring to it the skill united with that love for tl 
of a Californian-born, Gertrude Atherton. Here is told the varied | 
of the state from its earliest geological beginnings down to the Cal 
of 1915, with its geological drama, political, the building of the mi 
the gay and romantic era of the Spaniards before the Americans can 
discovery of gold, the San Francisco of the early fifties and later. 

are many light touches of social life,.scenery, and personal r 


cences scattered throughout the book. 
© Sunny Forty Illustrations from Photographs and Old Print 


Side of 
Diplomatic Life 


By Madame L. de 
HEGERMANN-LINDENCRONE 


The author of “In the Courts of Memory” writes further rem- 
iniscences of her unusually interesting life in five great capitals. 
She has gossipy bits to relate of Washington society in the 
Grant and Hayes administrations; she records her first im- 
pressions of Denmark, its picturesque historic castles, and her 
intimacy with the royal family of Denmark. Later, her life in 
the diplomatic world of Rome, Paris, and Berlin gave her the 
opportunity of seeing the informal side of many of the person- 


ages who are making history at this moment—the German 
Kaise T, etc. 














Illustrated. Post 800, Cloth, $2.00 net 
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l he American Gul 


vn in the four points of her life’s highroad 


—Boston Herald. 


ind plain spoken.” 


Jainties for Home Parties 


By FLORENCE M. WILLIAMS 


practical culinary aid for the hospitable. Here 
well-arranged recipes suitable for card-parties, 
fet suppers, luncheons, teas, and _ receptions. 
ry cook and housekeeper who sees herself con- 
ted with the necessity of preparing a dainty and 
tantial collation for guests knows the incon- 
ence of the ordinary cook-book recipes with the 
essary additions and multiplications. In this 
tle volume she will find not only suggestive ideas 
r the preparation of suitable dainties, but the exact 
lantities necessary to serve twenty-five persons. 


r60mo, 50 cents net 


By ANNE MORGAN 


s little book, by the daughter of the great financier, is filled with helpful suggestions to her young country- 
her education, her responsibilities, her recreation, and her future. 
Miss Morgan’s little book is filled with helpful suggestions.”——Utica Press. 


*Miss Morgan’ s book is prac- 
rOmo, 50 cents net 


The Housekeeper’s 
Handbook of Cleaning 


By SARAH J. MACLEOD 
(Harper's Home Economics) 


The book contains the results of the application of 
science to household problems, and deals with the nu- 
merous aspects of cleaning that come within the house- 
keeper's range. The following are some of the chapter 
titles: “ Ventilation;” “Woodwork, Walls, and Ceil- 
. ” reg —e "ss . 
ing; Ornaments and Books; How to Sweep, 
Dust, and Clean a Room;” “The Choice-and Care 
of Refrigerators;”” “Household Fuels and Stoves;”’ 
“Household Insects and Pests;” “Dry Cleaning;” 
“The General Care of Clothing.” 16mo, $1.00 net 

, 


Plays of the Pioneers By CONSTANCE D'ARCY MACKAY 


[his book has been written to meet the wide demand for pageant-plays to be given at local festivals that 


do not require as strenuous rehearsing as a long play. 
representing the pioneer man and woman in their struggle with the spirits of the wilderness. 
is a poetic representation of Ponce de Leon im Florida; 
land. ‘The Vanishing Race” is an Indian scene; “The Passing of Hiaw atha” 
’ portrays a stirring incident in the early Revolution. 


Books for Younger Readers by 


of Youth” 


Greel o’ Portland Town’ 





These pageant-plays are five, preceded by a prologue 


7 The Fountain 
of Puritan youth in New Eng- 
is full of Longfellow’s spirit. “Dame 
Illustrated. $1.00 net 


“May ~day $d 





F, J. GOULD 
(BRAVE CITIZENS) 


Heroes of Peace 


Wonderful tales of men who have wrought in 
peace deeds through which shine out the courage 
and endurance so often attributed only to warlike 
Here are told the histories of the founding 
of the Red Cross, the laying of the Atlantic cable, 
stories of thé achievements, after dangers, of deep- 
sea fishermen, and international. arbitration, of 
Wisconsin lumbermen and the fighting of wild beasts 
and diseases in India, etc. 


actions, 


Victors of Peace 


A book of wonder stories, epics of conquests, of 
the elements, of building up, not tearing down. 
Among the stories told with a high-hearted enthusiasm 
which should stir the heart of every young reader 
are tales of great irrigation projects in our own West, 
the war against sand, the building of great light- 
houses. Then there are the life stories of devoted 
men and women who have labored for others— 
building tunnels, organizing systems of relief, and 
helping the cause of international peace. 


(THE CHILDREN’S PLUTARCH) 


Tales of the Greeks 


With an introduction to each volume by W 


The classic for children of ten to fourteen years. 
Lives and to tell these tales in simple language. 


Mr. Howells writes: 


Tales of the Romans 
. D. Howells. 


The aim of the books i is to open the treasures of Plutarch’s 
“Tt is more a pleasure than I can well say 


to write of these books which Mr. F. J. Gould has made for the children.” 


Illustrated. Each 16mo, 75 cents; School Edition, 50 cents net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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THE 
SPANISH DEPENDENCIES 


IN SOUTH AMERICA 
By Prof. Bernard Moses 


University of California 
“The history contained in these volumes is well 
arranged and makes the work useful as a book of 
reference. It is filled with a mass of details con- 
cerning all the various provinces of the Spanish 
dominions, and othe administrations of the Viceroys 
and Governors, but it is rather in the way in which 
a really sympathetic picture is given of the inner 
spirit and genius of Spanish rule than in the reca- 
pitulation of local wars, personal rivalries, and racial 
strifes between governor and governed, Spaniard 
and Creole, colonist and native, that the value of 

the book consists.”—London Times. 

2 Volumes. $5.00 net 


MUST PROTESTANTISM 
ADOPT 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


A Churchman’s View 


By Rev. J. Winthrop Hegeman, Ph.D. 


\ bold and earnest document in which a clergy- 
man of the Episcopal Church suggests the adoption 
by Protestant churches of the essentials of Chris- 
tian Science. His conviction of the desirability of 
this step is the result of several years’ critical and 
philosophical investigation of the doctrines and prin- 
ciples of Christian Science compared with the ex- 
periences and observations of many years as a min- 
ister of the Church. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents net 


THE ANTI-TRUST ACT 


and the SUPREME COURT 
By Hon. William Howard Taft 


“Mr. Taft has rendered a valuable service to the 
public in presenting to it this book upon a topic 
which has been much discussed and misunderstood. 
He is admirably equipped for the performance of 
his task. It ought to correct not a few misappre- 
hensions concernmg the purpose and the meaning 
of the statute, and to silence much of the ill-considered 
criticism of the Supreme Court.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 
Post 80, $1.25 net 


review of English grammar. 


A GUIDE TO GOOD ENGLISH 


By Robert P. Utter, Ph.D. 


Associate Professor of English, Amherst College 


This book offers in accessible form the facts about the use of the English language which every writer n 
to have where he can refer to them. The first part deals with spelling, punctuation, grammar, sentence 
paragraph structure, and choice of words. The second part deseribes the best methods for collecting mat 
for expository and argumentative writing, and the third part contains a chapter on prosody and an out 


THE BIBLE 


AND MODERN LIFE 
By Joseph S. Auerbach 


Author of “Essays and Miscellanies”’ 


“A reverent, scholarly, and illuminating a 
ation which will open the eyes of its readers 
wonderful truth and beauty of the Bible.”—T, 
Ricut Rev. Davin H. Greer, Bishop of New 

“A powerful aid in regaining the lost know 
this Book of Books.”—Nicuotas Murray B 

“A masterpiece of authoritative appreciati 

—New York T; 


Post 8v0, 75 cents net 


TK 


“4 


TWILIGHT SLEEP 
By Henry Smith Williams, M.D., LL.D., B.S. 


1uthor of ‘Miracles of Science,” etc. 


This is a fascinating account of the new discover 
which are making possible painless childbirt! 
is written in such simple language that any or 
understand it, and it is written with all the pri 
and authority that Dr. Williams’s name imply 
The method as practised at Freiberg is explained 
detail as it affects the mother and as it affects + 
child. His object, the author says, is not primar 
to sanction this new method, but to emphasize +! 
desirability of investigating it, and of searching { 
a better method, if such can be found. 


10mo. 75 cents net 


PARTY GOVERNMENT 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 
By William M. Sloane 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


“Professor Sloane has written a worth-while book 
It should be of immense value to the student, giving 
as it does, a careful review of the development and 
accomplishment of the various political partic 
this country.” —Chicago Herald. 

“His work is not only authoritative; it is inte: 
ing.” —Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Crown 8vo, $2.00 net 
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Post 8v0, Cloth, $1.2 
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Just Out 
THE KEY TO THE LAND 
By Frederick F. Rockwell 


Full of practical information, | gained by 
tual experience, is this book which recounts 
“making good” of a city man in the coun- 
[he author has made a story out of actual 
.ppenings and results achieved. A business- 
man determined to try his luck in the country, 
with a capital of a few hundred dollars. Lack 
of experience was made up for by intelligence, 
study, and consultation with a neighboring 
experimental station. His new methods were 
criticized by the conservative farmers, but 
they were soon glad to follow the city man’s 
c xample. 


Illustrated. ar2mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


HARPER’S GUIDE TO 
WILD FLOWERS 
By Mrs. Caroline A. Creevey 


(his book explains the different American 
flowers and plants. The Vienna Congress 
came to an agreement respecting the botanical 
names and classifications of American flowers, 
and some of the old names, dear to us, have 
come back. The first way of telling flowers is 
by color. It is the simplest means of identi- 
fication, and to this the most space is given. 
Secondly, flowers may be identified by their 
dwelling-places or habitats. Third, the flowers 
are shown by seasons, the time and order of 
their blossoms. Several new species have been 
added to the descriptions of this book, making 
it a complete guide to the flowering plants of 
the Atlantic seaboard, New England, the Middle 
States, and, to a limited extent, of the Southern 
States. Elaborately illustrated in Colors. 

Crown 8v0, Cloth, $1.75 net 


HARPER’S BOOK FOR 
YOUNG NATURALISTS 
By Alpheus Hyatt Verrill 


Taxidermy, trapping, catching, and mount- 
ing insects, dredging at the seashore—all are 
explained. Directions are given for the mak- 
ing of a museum to hold the various collections 
devoted to birds and bird-nests, insects, fish, 
reptiles, rocks, minerals, fossils, Indian relics, 
and botanical collections. A glossary supplies 
scientific names and classifications. 

Ullustrated. Crown 800, $1.50 net 


Just Out 


A-B-C OF GARDENING 
By Eben E. Rexford 


This book on gardening contains all the infor- 
mation necessary for starting and keeping inorder 
an outdoor flower-garden or indoor plants. Here 
is the manual for those who sigh to have growing 
things about, but who are bewildered by the 
numberless directions of so many volumes on 
the subject. The chapter titles show the practical 
scope of the book: Making the Garden; The 
Border; Annuals; Spring Work in the Garden; 
Midsummer in the Garden; Window-Boxes; 
Growing Plants; Bulbs for Winter Flowering; 
The Winter Window-Garden; Insect Enemies; 
Gardening for Children; Home and Garden 
Conveniences; Don’ts, 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents net 


HARPER’S BOOK FOR 
YOUNG GARDENERS 
By Alpheus Hyatt Verrill 


This book has been prepared to show how 
much profit and pleasure may be obtained from 
simple gardens, and how to plan, arrange, and 
care for them properly. Mere theories and 
elaborate methods have been avoided, prac- 
ticability being the purpose of the volume. 
Kitchen, gardens, school, experimental, and 
ornamental gardening are all explained, and 
the author shows what can be accomplished 
at a small outlay in a city back-yard or vacant 
lot. When to plant, the tools needed, and a 
sample plan of a city garden 25 by 40 feet are 
described. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, $1.50 net 


JOE, THE BOOK 
FARMER 


By Garrard Harris 


The story of the success of the champion 
boy corn-raiser of his state. “The real im- 
portance of the story—and an important story 
it is—lies in the fact that it is likely to arouse 
the interest of the average boy-reader in in- 
tensive agriculture, and all other modern 
methods used on farms nowadays. . . . To us 


this is the most interesting and enjoyable boy’s 
book we have read in years, and we can recom- 
mend it heartily to any grown-up who is look- 
ing for ‘something for a boy to read.’ This is 


a book worth while.”—N. Y. Press. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, $1.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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A-B-C OF GARDENING. By Esen E. Rexrorp. Con- 
tains all the information necessary for starting and keeping 
an outdoor flower-garden or indoor plants. Here is the 
manual for those who sigh to have growing things about, 
but are bewildered by the numberless directions of many 
volumes 


A-B-C OF HOUSEKEEPING. By Cuestine Ternune 
j Herrick. Gives an outline of the details for a young 


housekeeper, its furnishing, food, marketing, and economy 
of buying 


A-B-C OF ELECTRICITY. By WituisM H. Meapowcrorr 
So clear are the explanations offered in this book, that no 
young reader can fail to gain from it a thorough oversight 
of the nature and workings of electricity. The author ex- 
plains the various ways by which electricity is obtained and 
how it produces the use ul results that we see around us. 
Illustrated. 


A-B-C OF MANNERS. By Anne Sermovur. Presents in 
the simplest form the facts about our formal relations with 
our fellows which every one needs to know. “Concerning 
Introductions"; “ Visiting—Calls, Regrets"; “ Weddings"’; 
“Card Parties”; “Good Form in Dress,” are among the 
topics 


DAINTIES FOR HOME PARTIES. By Fuiorence M. 
Wittiams. A practical culinary aid for the hospitable. 
Here are well-arranged recipes suitable for card-parties, 
buffet suppers, luncheons, teas, and receptions. 


MOTOR-BOATING FOR BOYS. By CHar.es G. Davis. 
A simple, practical handbook of motor-boating which has 
been prepared as the result of large practical experience. 
It begins at the beginning and explains the details of the 
mechanism, installation, and operation. 


IMAGINATION IN BUSINESS. By Lori F. Detanp. 
By imagination in business the author means the power to 
comprehend the instincts and prejudices of human nature, 
and to construct plans which can depend upon human nature 
itself to carry them to success. Many significant and 
amusing incidents ar set forth in illustration of the way the 
public is induced to trade. Enterprise, thrift, industry, 
sagacity, all taken together, cannot take the place of imagi- 
nation. 


AMERICAN MANUAL OF PARLIAMENTARY LAW. 
By Grorce T. Fisn. “A systematic, concise, and com- 
plete manual, covering in brief and clear statement the 
present state of parliamentary law as modified by authori- 
tative practice.”"—Hon. Taomas W. Ferry, formerly presi- 
dent of the United States Senate. 


GUIDE TO THE CONDUCT OF MEETINGS. By Geonce 
T. Frsa. A book which will teach young people by practice 
the principles essential to the management of all public 





| 


conferences, class-meetings, and other occasion 
knowledge of parliamentary usage is needed. A 
entertaining device for acquainting every boy 
correct application of parliamentary law. 


| SIMPLE ITALIAN COOKERY. By Avxron 


This book of Italian recipes was compiled by an 
and is most practical. The French cuisine is wid 
in this country, but Italian cookery is almost un 
cept to those who have traveled in Italy. Th« 
housekeeper will find many interesting and val 
gestions for new ways of cooking even the m: 
articles of food 


THE AMERICAN GIRL. By Anne Morgan. 
book, by the daughter of the great financier, is { 
helpful suggestions to her young countrywoman i: 
points of her life's highroad——her education, her 
bilities, her recreation, and her future. Miss M 
woman of wide mental vision and warm sympa 
her advice is founded on mature thought and exjx 


THE ROAD TO JOY. By Lovise Cotter 
The attractive make-up of this little guide to cor 
will meet the need of a semi-devotional manual for Chr 
mas gifts. It is a guide-book of the road to joy and per 
peace. Illuminated Vellum Cover and Illuminat 
Page. 


ABBOTTS’ BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORIES. By Jin 
and Joun 8. Aspsorr. The popularity of this remarks 
series of books continues unabated. Probably history s 
biography have never been written in so interesting a {or 
as here. Abraham Lincoln wrote about them: I } 
not education enough to appreciate the profound works 
voluminous historians; and if I had, I have no tim 
them. But your Series of Histories gives me, in brief 
pass, just that knowledge of past men and events whic 
I need. I have read them with the greatest inte: 
them I am indebted for about all the historical kn 
have.” The following are the titles: 


Alexander the Great Louis Philippe 
Alfred the Great Louis XIV. 

Charles |. Madame Roland 
Charles 11. Marie Antoinette 
Cleopatra Margaret of Anjou 
Cyrus the Great Mary Queen of Scots 
Darius the Great Nero 

Genghis Khan Peter the Great 
Hannibal Pyrrhus 

Henry IV. Queen Elizabeth 
Hernando Cortez Richard I. 

Hortense Richard 11. 

Joseph Bonaparte Richard 111. 
Josephine Romulus 

Julius Caesar William the Conqueror 
King Philip Xerxes 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
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O, If You're Title Crazy Try This is how it looked 


' CAROLA to the Hon. Socrates Potter. Of course, 


it was just another case of “ Keeping a 
(Title Guaranteed) Up With Lizzie.” 


Oldest Family in Europe Other girls were marrying titles, 
so Gwendolyn Norris, the daughter 


7 of Lawyer Potter’s wealthy client, i 
Ll eS “ae we , Ate. while on a trip to Italy, was tempted 
by the lure of Count Carola. 
How Socrates disposed of the Count is only one of the delightfully 
musing incidents in Irving Bacheller’s story, ““The Marryers.” 
This and the other Socrates Potter stories, “ Keeping Up With Lizzie” 
and “Charge It,” are included in 


The Pine Tree Edition of 
IRVING BACHELLER’S WORKS ) 
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THESE THREE 
BOOKS 
ARE FREE 


There are also included 


in the edition those splendid American character novels full of rough 
adventure and kindly humor and philosophy—Esen Ho.pen, Dri anp I, 
SILas STRONG, DARRELL OF THE BLESSED IsLEs, and THe Hanp Mape 
GENTLEMAN, the beautiful story of Rome in the days of Augustus Casar— 
VeRGILIus—and the deliciously funny temperance crusade satire— THE 
TuRNING oF GriccsBy.” Ten of Irving Bacheller’s novels in eight beau- 
tiful volumes. Cover decoration specially designed for this set. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER —WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


ign the coupon and send it to us. We will [| apppr BROTHERS, 
send full particulars of the special offer whereby 
you will obtain not only the Pine Tree Edition of Sail ek, aides sin em tb ome 

em : me T oe 9 : ——. \ ; ’ 
Irving Bacheller’s Works—but Three Modern particulars about your Special introductory 
Master Novels Free—and also a year’s sub- | offer of the Pine Tree Edition of Irving 
scription to Harper’s Macazine or THe Nortu Bacheller’s Works. 
AMERICAN Review. There will be no obligation 
to buy. Name 





FRANKLIN Sguarg, N. Y. M-5 













HARPER & BROTHERS (Est. 1817) NEW YORK | 4ddre rad iuatedbdeanesshbacet 
HARPER'S) MAGAZINE 





ADVERTISER. 





Copyright, 1882, by Harper & Brothers 


BBEY, the appointed painter of King Edward’s Coronation, the Holy Grail for « 
Boston Public Library, and the great mural decorations for the rotunda of the Penv. 
sylvania State Capitol, began his career in the Art Department of Harper & Brother 


We now offer some of his work, considered as among his best, in three splendidly boun 
and decorated volumes, 12% x 934 inches. 


HERRICK’S POEMS . 56 Drawings 

QUIET LIFE. . . . 41 Drawings 

OLD SONGS .. . . 53 Drawings 
for $15.00 


payable, if you wish, $1.00 monthly, and including a year’s subscription to Harper’s MAGAZINE 


Over 100 of the illustrations are large enough to frame. They are printed on plat 
paper, and their imprint has been made with scrupulous care. They can be obtained in 
this set and by subscription only. 

We invite you to look the drawings over carefully, and, therefore, will send them t 
you in THe Harper Way: at our expense for five days’ examination. If you do not lik 
them send them back and the subscription will be cancelled. If you do like them pa) 
$1.00 monthly for fifteen months, or send us $14.25 within thirty days. 


HARPER & BROTHERS * Est. 1817 NEW YORK 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square, New York City, N. Y. 


Send me, prepaid, for five days’ examination, Anpey’s’ DRAwINGs, three volumes, and enter my subscription to Hak 


PER’S MAGAZINE for one year. 


I may return them “collect” if not satisfied, and you will then cancel the subscr: pti" 
to the periodical. , 


If I keep them I will pay you $1.00 a month for fifteen months. 


Tue Nortu American Review may be substituted for Harrer’s MaGazine. 
Canadian price 10 per cent. additional because of duty. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
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Adopted Him? 


~ 





[he reason is simple. Every one who has a set of 
MARK TWAIN’S WORKS would not, under any cir- 
cumstances, part with any of the books. 
ately taken into the household and made an honored and 


He is immedi- 
cherished member of it. Is there another writer of this 
or all time, who is so eagerly “adopted” by the family 
without a dissenting voice raised against him by the 
What other author has such a universal 
Twain, truly, is the one writer whose 


family council? 
Mark 
works appeal to father, mother, son, and daughter—no 
matter what age. He is “Your Mark 
ment you have him in your library 


appeal? 


the mo- 
“Your Mark 
Twain” the books. No 
wonder then it is the ambition of every American to own 
a uniform set of his writings. 


He Is Your Friend—The Best of Friends | 


e most versatile of friends. Think of what Mark Twain means to you—the entertaining hours i 
the intellectual enjoyment—that every member of the family may have through a set of his works] mt 
le is the greatest humorist of all time, the great boy’s writer, the interesting traveler, the master ! 

f description, the great essayist, and the foremost American writer. 


SPECIAL OFFER—MARK TWAIN'S WORKS 


are making a special offer oo MARK TWAIN’S WORKS containing all his collected writings. Jt is the 


book bargain now on the market. An opportunity is presented through it for the first time to obtain a 


Twain” 


he is 





instant you read one of his 


Through his books 











the works of Mark Twain at a low price. Over 1,250,000 copies of this edition have been sold. Here is 
hance to obtain all the great works of Mark Twain, his famous funny books, books of travel, essays, short if) 

to learn Mark Twain, the philosopher, the humorist, the dreamer, the reformer, the greatest American i 
time. There’s a little booklet which tells all about the special offer. A copy is yours free and without II 
tion to buy. Just sign the blank below and we will mail it to you. . 


Harper & Brothers (Est. 1817) New York 


PER & BROTHERS, Frankiin Square, New York 
Send me without any obligation on my part, a copy of the booklet “LITTLE STORIES ABOUT MARK 
\IN” and particulars concerning your special offer of his works. 
M. 5 
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A Selected List of Books for Younger Readers 





HARPER’S PRACTICAL BOOKS SERIES 
Each Volume Fully Illustrated. $1.50 net, 


except last two in List. 


Harper's Book for Young Gardeners. By ALPpHeus 
Hyatr VeRritt 
Harper's Indoor Book for Boys. By Josern H. 
ADAMS 
Harper’s Outdoor Book for Boys. By Josern H. 
ADAMS 
Harper’s Camping and Scouting. By Grorce 
Birp Grinnett and Dr. Eveene L. Swan. 
wagers Boating Book for Boys. By Cuar.es G. 
JaVIS 
os Book for Young Naturalists. By ALpueus 
Hyatr VeRRILt. 
wanper’e Electricity Book for Boys. By Josern H. 
ADAMS 
Harper's How to Understand Electrical Works. 
By Wiiu1aM H. Onxrn, Jr., and Joserpn B. Baker. 
es ay Machinery Book for Boys. By Joserx 
» & 


DAMS 
Harper's Handy-Book for Girls. By Anna ParMiy 
ARET. 
The Story of Great Inventions. By Emer Exis- 
worte Burns $1.25 


Motor-Boating for Boys. By Cuaries G. Davis. 
net 50 cents 


HARPER'S ‘“‘ TELL-ME-HOW ”’ SERIES 
Each Volume Fully Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


Harper's Every-Day Electricity. By Don Cameron 
SHAFER 

ae Gasoline Engine Book. By ALrHeus 
Hyatr VeRRILL 

Harper's Wireless Book. By Avpnevs Hyart 


V eRRILL 

Harper's Beginning Electricity. By Don Cameron 
SHAFER 

Harper's Aircraft Book. By Atpnevs Hyarr 
V ERRILI 


THE LOUIS RHEAD SERIES 
Profusely Illustrated. Each $1.50 


Hans Andersen's Fairy Tales 
Tom Brown's School Days 
Swiss Family Robinson 


Gulliver's Travels 
Robin Hood 
Robinson Crusoe 


HARPER’S CAMP LIFE SERIES 


Camping on the Great Lakes. By Rayrmonp 8. 


SPEARS Illustrated. net $1.25 
Camping on the Great River. By Rayrmonp S 
SPEARS Illustrated. $1.50 


Camping on Western Trails. By E.mer Russe_i 
GREGOR Illustrated. net $1.25 
Camping in the Winter Woods. By Ex_mer Rvs- 
SELL GREGOR Illustrated. $1.50 


THE KEN WARD SERIES 
By Zane Grey. Illustrated. Each $1.25 


Ken Ward in the Jungle 
The Young Lion-Hunter 


The Young Forester 
The Young Pitcher 


PETER NEWELL’S HUMOROUS SERIES 
Verses and Illustrations by Peter Newell. 

Each $1.25 
The Rocket Book The Slant Book 
The Hole Book 
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YOUNG ALASKAN SERIES 


By Emerson Hovcu 


The Young Alaskans Illustrated. $ 
Young Alaskans on the Trail Illustrated 
Young Alaskans in the Rockies. II!'d. net 


THE MATE SERIES 


By Kirk Munroe. Ill’d. Each $1.2 
Campmates Canoemates 
Dorymates Raftmates 


CHAPIN OPERA SERIES 
By Anna Auice Cuaprn. IIl’d. Each $1 
The Story of the Rheingold 
Wonder Tales from Wagner 


Wotan, Siegfried, and Brunnhilde 
Konigskinder 


BOOKS BY HOWARD PYLE 


Text and Illustrations by Howard Pyk 


Men of tron Illustrated. $2 
Pepper and Salt Illustrated. 1 
The Wonder Clock Illustrated 


Twilight Land 
Stolen Treasures 


Illustrated 
Illustrated 1.25 


BOOKS BY JAMES OTIS 
Illustrated. Each 60 cents 


Toby Tyler 
The Roaring Lions 


Mr. Stubbs’s Brother 
Raising the “ Pearl" 


BOOKS BY GERTRUDE SMITH 


The Roggie and Reggie Stories. Illus. net $1.5) 
When Roggie and Reggie Were Five. 
Illustrated. net 
The Stories of Peter and Ellen. Illus. net 
Little Mother and Georgie. Illustrated. net 
Little Girl and Philip Illustrated. net 
Little Precious Illustrated. net 
Janey and Josie and Joe Illustrated. net 
Doris and Julie Illustrated. net 


Indian History for Young Folks. By Francis § 
DRAKE Illustrated. $3.06 
The Book of Indian Braves. By Kare D. Sweerser 
Illustrated. net $1.5( 
Ten Boys from Dickens. By Kare D. Sweerser 
Illustrated. 2.01 
Mark Tidd. By Crarence B. KeLianp 

Illustrated. net $1.0% 
Mark Tidd in the Backwoods. By CLarence 1 
KELLAND Illustrated. net $1.0/ 
The Story of Our Navy. By WiiuiaM O. Srevens 
Illustrated net $1.5 

The Last Invasion. By Donat H. Harves 
Illustrated. net $1.2 
The Hollow-Tree and Deep-Woods Book. [fy 
ALBERT BiceLow Paine Illustrated. $1.50 
The Hollow-Tree Snowed-in Book. By Aner: 
BicgeLow Paine Illustrated. $1.50 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. By Marx Twary 
Illustrated. $1.7 
The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. By Marx 
TWaAtn Illustrated. $1.7 
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SCHOOLS 


AND 


COLLEGES 





NEW YORK CITY. 


THI COMSTOCK SCHOOL FOR ‘GIRLS 
known New York 


unced courses in Music, Languages 


1 Dancing, « 
r of boarding pupils 
N t I ] ; , ! ' 1 
ex 8 luding two lessons a week 
r I Tra H of Music Department, 
estitige hiermit, dass ich Herrn Charles 


Icher waihrend zwei Saison 
t guten Erfolg seine Studien im Clavier 
macht hat, fiir vollkommen geeignet halte, 


id gediegener Weise wirken 


uf. 7 


C 


nd Street 


ay al 


“Aewsor 


ut Day, Principal 52 East 72 


-N.Y 


Finishing Schools 


History of Art, 


MRS. HEL EN M. SCOVILLE’S SCHOOL for Girls 






as ¢ The Coast 
1 Day Pupils. Air and light. Recreation lawn 
ges of city Regular special courses ny art or 
rk desired, with pr eges of home and social life 
re itdoor sports 30th year.) 


2042 Fifth Avenue 
MISS SPENCE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


i Day P 


26, 28, 30 West 55th Street, N. Y. 





N.Y. 


THE RAYSON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
nd Day Departments College Preparatory, Beneral and 
c urses Small classe Outdoor sports 
} ear October, 1015 
aRA I. COLBERNE, A.B t Detacinal 
fanTHA K. Humpureey, A.M., § * TPs 
164, 166, 168 West 75th Street, N. Y. ¢ 
THE GARDNER SCHOOL 
An exclusive school for Girls combining all the advan 
with delightful home life Regular and special courses 
locution, Dancing. Much outdoor life, Riding, Skat 


NGE and Miss 


MASLAND, Principals 
The Gardner School, ’ 


7 Fifth Avenue, 


N.Y 


CURTIS BURNLEY SCHOOL of ELOCUTION 


method for voice placement and development. 
nt 





pertoire guaranteed. 
logues; Italian, Irish, French dialects; 
tainers and teachers in America 

iterature Mrs. Curtis BURNLEY RAILING 
2030 Broadway, cor. 7oth St., 


ELINOR COMSTOCK SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
rsed by Paderewski, Katherine 
s the foremost exponent of the 


vd 


Gabrilowitsch, 


the most 
Park Modern Comfort, Single 
Music, Literature, History of Art. 


Dancing. Boarders and Day pupils 
, 


Central 


accepted. 


Original 

Negro dialect, child impersona 

pupils most suc- 

Extensive courses in 

, P rincipal. 
™ £ 


Goodson 
Leschetizky method 
delightful part of New York, one bk 


xk 


rooms for early 
Modern Languages 
Beginners 


s advanced students. Home and Social Life. Riding, and 
tr sports if desired. Terms for boarders $1500 a year 
Nor Comstock (pupil of Leschetizky), Principal. 
41 East 8oth St., N. Y. 











When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 


MISS BANGS and MISS WHITON 


1890-1915 


The Only Country School for Girls 
in New York City 


-fifth year Boarding and Day 
School. recreation grounds, wooded park, 
tennis courts. All the outdoor advantages of the country 
with full enjoyment of the cultural influences of. New 
York City and ready accessibility to its museums, 
libraries, concerts, etc. Small enough to be a real 
home, large enough to be a “ Real School.” Strong 
Musie Dept. Special courses in dancing, elocution, art 
and household management. 


Now in its twenty 


Spacious 


Pupils enter college upon its own certificate. 


Riverdale Ave., near 252nd St., West, New York City 











THE VELTIN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


College Preparation. 


Number of pupils limited to twelve in each class. 
Fireproof building, thoroughly equipped 


160-162 West 74th Street, 


THE GRAHAM SCHOOL for GIRLS 


Resident and day pupils 
music, art, dramatic art, 


N. Y. 


Courses: college preparatory, academic, 


home economics, postgraduate academic. 


100th year opens October 6th 


42 Riverside Drive, N. Y 
THE SEMPLE BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL 


Opposite Central Park with its 840 acres 
An excellent finishing and College preparatory school for girls, 
Special advantages in Music, Art, Languages 
Social recreation. Out-of-door life 
DARRINGTON SEMPLE, Principal 

»41 Central Park West, 





N. ¥. 


THE FINCH SCHOOL 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. General, Fine Arts, and 
Practical Courses, Technical School includes domestic training, 

secretarial course, book-binding, interior decoration, etc. 
61 East 77th Street, 


THE SCUDDER SCHOOL 

Day and Boarding A School for Girls 
“ Greatly to be commended,” says the Evening Post Finishing 
Courses: Music: Art: Household Economics,Cooking. College Prep- 
aration Secretarial Course. Send for booklet about being a pri- 
vale secretary College girls will be interested in this All-summer 
session if desired 

Myron T. SCUDDER, 


N. Y. 


lifferent from others. 


59 West 96th St., N. Y. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY of DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884, 


President 


Connected with Mr, Charles Frohman’s Empire Theatre and 


Companies. 


FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President. 


For catalogue and information, apply to 


THe SECRETARY, 


Room 147, Carnegie Hall, New York; N. ¥. 






































SCHOOLS & COLLECES 








“ “The 
Castle’ 


Miss Mason’s 
School 


in the Suburbs of 
New York City 


A Happy Community of Healthy Girls 

The enjoyment and benefit which these girls re- 

ceive from study and play in the open air is but a 

part of our plan to fit them for an ideal life—a 

life of efficiency, independence and social charm. 
For circulars, address 


MISS C. E. MASON, LL.M., Box 706, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, H. Y. 
BRANTWOOD HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


28 minutes from New York City. 

In celebrated Lawrence Park. 

Prepares for all colleges. General course. 
Unusual home life. 

Ideal environment. 














Bronxvitie, N. Y. 
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A SUBURBAN SCHOOL 
If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection fr 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel p« 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full pa 
School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 
Franklin Square 





NEW 


PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY 
84th Year. 
College Preparatory and Business Courses. 
Separate Junior School (ages 9-13). 
PEEKSKILL-ON-THE-Hupson, N. Y. 


MOUNT PLEASANT ACADEMY 

1or years old. Prepares for college, scientific school or business. 
Rationalized military system. Manual training. Mount Pleasant 
Hall is for boys under 13. Summer Camp in the Berkshires, 
under Mr. Brusie’s personal charge. Send for catalogue. 
CHARLES FREDERICK Brusie, Box 502, OsstntnG-oN-HupsOoN,N Y 


MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL 


Thorough preparation for College, Technical School or Business, 
with certificate privileges. Average number of pupils to a class, 
eight. Modern —— Healthful location on Mohegan Lake. 
Physical Culture and Athletics under competent director. Booklet, 

A. E. Linper, A.M., Cuas. H, Smitu, A.M., Principals. 

Box 50, MOHEGAN LAKE, Westchester Co., N 


STARKEY SEMINARY 
Beautiful site on Seneca Lake. Real country, 
and air. Endowed. For both sexes, 
Prepares for best colleges and business. Advanced courses in Art 
and Music. N. Y.State Regents Standards. Secure rooms early. 
Rates, $250 to $300. Martyn SumMeERReELL, LL.D., President. 
Box 423, Lakemont, Yates Co., N. 








pupils have room 
eleven years and upward. 








YORK. 
RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 


Summer term begins July sth. Prepares for college. L: 
for younger boys. Individual training for students who 1 
waked up and taught how tostudy. Tutoring and coachi 
ditions. Expenses moderate. Exceptional opportuniti: 
help to capable young men of + character. Catalogue 
CLEMENT C. Gaines, M.A., LL.D., Box 701, POUGHKEEPS 


ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL 
For Manly Boys. Special opportunities for quick colle: 
ration. Military drill. Parental discipline. Gymnasium, s 
pool. Athletic field. Manly sports encouraged. Juni 
a separate school for boys under 13. Summer Session. ( 
Rev. W. A. Ranney, A.M., Pd.B., Principal. 
OSSINING-ON-HUDSON 





REPTON SCHOOL 
Designed and equipped with the sole aim of training, d« 
and educating the Younger Boy. New buildings in center 
park at 600 {t. elevation. Special attention to Physica! | 
ment. Summer Camp. Terms moderate and inclusive. I! 
catalogue. O. C. Roacnw, Headmaster. 
Box C-1, TARRYTOWN-ON-HupsoN, 


WOODLAND SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


In the heart of the Catskills. Ideal location for health. Pre; 
Work of best Grammar and High Schools. Boys taught 
study, how to plan time and work. Attractive home lif ub 
fishing, skiing, snowshoeing, scouting. Address 

THe HEADMASTER, PHOENICIA, } 





The OAKWOOD SEMINARY for Boys and Girls 


Endowed and managed by Friends. Faculty of 12 for 80 pupils 
Prepares for any college. Quaker ideals of life have world-wide 
recognition Board and tuition $275. Send for catalogue. 

W.H A.B., 


Woop, Principal 


Union Sprincs-on-CayuGa Lake, N. Y 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL 


Healthfully located in beautiful Garden City, 18 miles from 
New York Buildings completely equipped. Gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool, fine athletic fields. Preparestor any college or scientific 
school. Competent master at the head of each department. A 
Lower ScHOoL FoR YOUNGER Boys. For Catalog, address 

Watter R. MarsH, Headmaster, Box 80, GARDEN City, _ N. we 7 


THE HOLBROOK SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


“A school that is better than the catalogue.” 
tion, commanding a 40-mile view of the Hudson. 30 mi from 
New York. Complete equipment. All sports. College 
atory. Character references required. Catalogue on requ 


OsstniInc-on-Hupson, '\. Y 


CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSi( 

Training School for Supervisors of Music in public schox ott 
sexes. High School course required for entrance. Voice, H 
Form, History, Ear Training, Sight Singing, Methods, | 
Teaching, Chorus and Orchestra Conducting. Limited 
Personal attention. Catalog. 


500 ft. cleva- 


58 Main Street, Porspam, N. Y. 

















INFANTRY 
CAVALRY 





NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
CADET BAND 
(Special rates to good Musicians) 
For catalogue write to the Superintendent 


The Best Military Preparatory School in the United States 


MODERATE EXPENSI * 
FIREPROOF BUILDIN‘ 








When 


writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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Offers girls a_ refined Christian 
home while providing them a 
broad, liberal education. Health- 
ful, beautiful location, true edu- 
cational environment. Academic, 

Music, Art, Preparatory and 

Home-making Courses. Subur- 
ban to New York. 48th 
year. Separate school for 
“younger girls. Write for 
catalog and book of 
school views. 


Clara C. Fuller, Princépa: 


Martha J. Naramore, 
isso, Prin 
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NEW YORK 
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THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL for GIRLS 
ur.—Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Mount 
General Course. Special courses for High School gradu 
and Domestic Science. Exceptional home life 
ses Hypt 
uNtA Jones, A.B., 


, Principals 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y 


Mrs. MARSHALL’S SCHOOL for LITTLE GIRLS 
ke boarding and day school for girls under fifteen, af 

indance of healthful recreation and play in ruta! sur- 

th elevating companionship. Booklet free on request 


BRIARCLIFF MANOR, N. Y. 


REW SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


it moderately-priced school with general and special 


ates to colleges. Advantages in music. 
J. Trevorrow, D.D. 
Box 510, CARMEL, N. Y. 


“M ARY MOUNT “4 


Cl ass School for Young Ladies. Conducted by the Religious 
i Heart of Mary. Magnificently situated on the Hudson. 

- from New York City. Preparatory, Academic and Two 

( egiate Courses. European advantages. French Con 
Gymnasium, Physical Culture, Tennis, Skating, Rid 


Catalogue, address 


EVEREND MOTHER, TARRYTOWN-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 


PUTNAM HALL 


ur Preparatory School for girls. Refers to Dr. J. M. Taylor, 
Vassar College, Dr. Talcott Williams, Director Pulitzer 
f Journalism, Columbia University, and others. Certifi 
ts to leading colleges. Sleeping porches and sun parlors. 


w CLizee BartLett, A.B., Prin., Box 801, PouGHKEEPsIE£, N.Y 





try. 


Emma Willard School 
For Girls 


On the hills 400 ft. above the city of Troy. Four beautiful new, fireproof 


buildings, the gift of Mrs, Russell Sage Campus 30 acres Tennis 
courts, hockey, basketball. Gymnasium, with swimming pool, bowling 
alleys. Resident nurse. A broad variety of work, including college prep 
aration and courses for girls not going to college. Special acivantages in 


Music and Art. Practical courses in Domestic Science. Certificate ad 


mits to Wellesley, Smith, Vassar and Mt. Hol- 
102nd yoke Colleges. Illustratec catalogue on request 
Vear A Miss ELIZA KELL a ~~ on Principal, 
Trey, 


RYE SEMINARY 


A girls’ school, one hour from New York, 


Diploma for college preparatory and general course. 


Certificate privilege to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley and Mt. 
Holyoke 


Unusual advantages in music. Domestic science 


Physical training, riding and outdoor sports 


Mrs. Lire, The Misses Stowe, Principals. 
Rye, N. ¥ 


OAKSMERE 


Mrs. Merritt's School for Girls. 


Orienta Point, MAMARONECK-ON-THE-SouND, N. Y. 


WALLCOURT—Miss Goldsmith’s School for Girls 
College Preparatory Course. General Course. Home Economics 
Folk dancing. Swimming, tennis, hockey, track work under Physi 
cal Director 


For catalog, address 
Mrs. ANNA GOLDSMITH TAYLOR, A.B., Principal, 
\URORA-ON-CaYuUGA, N. Y, 


CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT MARY 
A School for Girls, 19 miles from New York. Healthful loca- 
tion; spacious buildings. Excellent advantages in music and art. 
General and college preparatory courses, 


Miss Miriam A. Byret, Principal. 
Garpen City, Long Island, N. Y 


IRVING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


25 miles from New York, in the beautiful, historic “Irving” coun- 
7oth year. 24 years under present Head Master. New 


site and buildings 1904 Prepares for all colleges and technical 
schools. Individual instruction. Athletic Field. Swimming Pool. 
Gymnasium. J. M. Furman, A.M., Head Master 
Box 900, TARRYTOWN-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 








Eden 


On- the - Hudson 

A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
In the Highlands Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Three modern buildings, r2 acres,in view of 
river and mountains. Elective studies. Pre- 
paratory, finishing and two-year collegiate 
courses. Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic 
Science, No entrance examinations. Out- 
door sports and recreation. Riding, physical 
culture, dancing, social training. Two 
hours from New York. Address for 











—_— 


Mrs. Dows School fbr Girls 


For circular address 
Mrs. Mary E.Dow, Principal 
Briarcliff Manor, NY. 

















When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 






























SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


______ MASSACHUSETTS. 


Rogers Hall School . +. 















Girls 
38 minutes from Boston Faces Rogers Fort Hill Park 
Thorough preparation for college. Advanced courses for graduates of high 
schools. Domestic Science, Handicrafts, Music, Art. Large grounds fo, 
outdoor sports. Experienced instructors in charge of all athletics. Ney 
Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. For catalogue, address 


Miss OLIVE S. PARSONS, Principal, Lowell, Mass. 





















































HOWARD SEMINARY L; 
25 miles from Boston. College preparatory and gener a 
FOR Household economics. Art, Music, French, German—nat pa 
ers. School and residence Gymnasiun Horseback - 
6 miles from nis, golf, hockey, basketball, et« $ss50 $< 00 ; 7 
Boston Mr. and Mrs. 'C. P. KENDALL, Principal ar 
All studies it English elective West " BRIDGEW ATES 
Preparatory : finishing school. It 
Advanced Elective Courses 
for high school graduates, WALNUT HILL SCHOOL ph 
bow = —— A tully A College Preparatory School for Girls. Seventeen 1 in 
Piano, xe Tinie Pipe Boston. Forty Acres. Athletic Fields. Five Buildings. Gy th 
Organ, with noted men. Miss Conant,  Princi : 
S) | Domestic Science, New an 9 Miss BiGELow, ncipals. |, Highland St., Natick q nl 
h nasium with swimming poo! 
New building. di 
C 00 Exceptional opportunities, with THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
a delightful home life ’ : 
~ Founded in 1886 Resident :; and day pupils. Schooll 
68 Summit Street Residence, medern, separate buil Academic ( 
Year book on request paratory Art Gardening Athletics 
NEWTON, MASS. Rutu Corr, Headmistress 
36-40 Concord Avenue, CAMBRID« 
THE BURNHAM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS MISS CAPEN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Founded by Mary A. Burnham in 1877, is continuing without 
interruption under the direction of Miss Helen E. Thompson For many years known as “ The Burnham School.” 
and Miss Martha C. Burnham 30th year opens September, 1915. 
Preparatory, Graduating and Special Courses. Correspondence should be addressed to 
Correspondence should be addressed to Miss B. T. Capen, Principal, ‘ 
Miss Heten E. THompson, Headmistress, NORTHAMPTON 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass 1 
MISS McCLINTOCK’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. | MISS HALL’S SCHOOL 
for Girls. 
Miss Mary Law McCurnrock, Principal. 
Miss Mira H. Hatt, Principal. : QU 
> a - 
Box H, 4 Arlington Street, Boston, Maas. PITTSFIELD, I 
HOUSE IN THE PINES 
TENACRE ‘ A school for girls. Intermediate and academic course j ee 
A school for twenty-five young girls guages—native teachers. Music, Household Arts. Ever 
prepares ory to Dana Hall tion, not only to habits of study, but to each girl's hea 
erms, $850 happiness 
Miss Heten Tempce Cooke, Dana Hall Miss Gertrupe E. Corns, Principal. PER! 
WELLESLEY, Mass Norton, Mass. (40 minutes from B 4 
2 Pret 
MISS GUILD AND MISS EVANS’ SCHOOL “THE ELMS” SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
34th year. Sunny, airy school rooms. Gymnasium, outdoor _A city school with country sports. Open air sleeping Mrs 
ental, Domestic Science. Languages—native teachers. Music, Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Mt. | k ‘ 
Art College preparatory and general courses. Advanced courses —- Graduating and special courses. Domestic S 
, 00 uates Music. 
for high school graduat . ? wa 2 . 4 A Sl 
20 F airfield St., cor. c ommonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. _ Mise Porter, Principal SPRINGFIELD, 
















BRADFORD ACADEMY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN. Bradford, Mass, 


2th year 
Thirty miles from Boston, in the beautiful Merrimac 
Valley. Extensive grounds and modern equipment. 
Certificate admits to leading colleges. General course of 
five years and two years’ course for High School graduates, 


7 
¢ «+4 























Address Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A.M., Pring_——— : Ge 
= - —- 
= -- ~ — 
A School College Certificate ee 
wes Abbot Academy “= q 
23 Miles General Course : 
from Boston ‘ANDOVER, MASS. Household Science 
Founded 1828 ‘ ; | 
Situated in a famous New England town. Campus of 23 acres, with grove. tennis courts and athletic fields. Six modern b Idings containir z 
art gallery, laboratories, assembly hall with new pipe organ, gymnasium, recreation room and infirmary Established reputation in educat ag 
rcles fur sch ship and uracter. Long, successful history. Modern spirit and methods. $600. i 
MISS BEKTHA BAILEY, Principal. i . 
¢ 


When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 
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Lasell offers regular, college-pre- 


paratory and spect il courses, Music, 
art and elocution. 


[t gives exceptional training in all 
phases of home economics, includ- 
ing food values, marketing, cooking, 
the art of entertaining, house fur- 
nishing and management, sewing, 
dressmaking, and millinery. 








LASELL 


Seminary 


For Young Women 


G. M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal, 100 Woodland Road, 
Auburndale, Massachusetts (10 miles from Boston) 





The location of the school, surround- 
ed by places of historic interest and 
near Boston with its many advan- 
tages, its music and art, gives unusual 
opportunity for general c culture. 


20 acres, 12 buildings, gymnasium, 
swimming-pool. ‘Tennis, boating, 
basketball, horseback riding and 
other sports. Address 











! 





QU INCY MANSION SCHOOL , FOR GIRLS 
historic Quincy Attractive estate, 6 miles from Boston. 
r is. Outdoor sports. Sy pecial and graduate courses, 
Music, Art, 1 anguages. Preparation for foreign 





: mact M. i Vas. a. Principal 
WOLLASTON (Quincy), Mass. |. 
PERRY KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
Prepares for Kindergarten, Primary and Playground positions 


18 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


WHEATON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


The new college for women 4-year course leading to A.B. de- 


gree. All classes in operation Also 2-vear diploma course for 
high school graduates. 17 buildings. 100 acres. Endowment. 
Catalog 
Rev. SAMUEL V. Cotr, D.D., LL.D., President. 
NORTON, Mass. ( miles from Boston.) 





MISS CHURCH’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


General, College Preparatory. 
Advanced work for older girls. 
Schoolhouse, 6 Gloucester Street, LE 
30STON, M 
Residence, 401 Beacon Street, . —_ 





| 
ANNIE MoseLey Perry, Principal. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


A SC HOOL FOR GIRLS. 
making a suitable selection from among 
ertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
suggestions, giving full particulars 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 

Franklin Square, N. Y 


EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY 


Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and Pedagogy 
in America. Summer Sessions. 35th year opens Sept. 






} 28th. Address 
a Harry Seymour Ross, Dean, 
Huntington Chambers, Boston, Mass. 


MISS CHAMBERLAYNE’ S SCHOOL for | Girls. 
General, Special and College Preparatory Courses. 
Unusual facilities for indoor and outdoor recreation. 

28, Boston, Mass. 


The Fenway 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 





Each girl's personality observed and developed. 


circulars 


Wrst NEwTon, Mass. 





|The MacDuffie School for Girls 


Springfield, Mass. 


Girls taught how to study 


Individual and pleasing personality cultivated 
iety and 


cate, art, music and household arts 


is influenced to enjoy leisure in good books, drama and art. 
Tennis, riding, swimming 
ge library, opera, recitals, concerts, theatre and platform readers. 

John MacDuftie, Ph. D., Mrs. John MacDuffie, A. I. 


Each student is shown her relation 
English, modern languages, college entrance 
In the suburbs of city offering art gallery, 
26th year. Address the Principals, 





When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 
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Distinctively Devoted to Developing Personality 


hood. The Cape climate is exceptionally favorable for an outdoo: 
life, which we make attractive and refining. One hundred acr: 
ine groves, 1000 feet of seashore, ponies. 


Horseback ridin; 

| Ln and morals are observed especially for results in healt! 

Home School ous Se. + ieee sac Music, Handiwork, Domest 
rts. ‘rench, German, Spanish—native teachers. All branc 

for Girls I e teachers ranch 


of study under patient and enthusiastic instructors. Addr 


Genuine happy home life; personal attention and care. Growii 
girls inspired by wholesome and beautiful ideals of useful woma 


Rev. Thomas Bickford, Miss Faith Bickford, Principals, P. 0. Box A 
Brewster, Cape Cod, Massachusetts. 

















DEAN ACADEMY 


The Sargent School for Physical Education 

Young men and young women find here a homelike atmosphere, Established 1881. Largest normal department for physical 
thorough and efficient training in every department of a broad cul- tion in the world. General and special courses prepare for 
ture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. womanhood. Sessions at all seasons. New buildings in 1 


Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, $300-$350 per year. 
Special Course in Domestic Science. 
For catalogue and information, address 
Artaur W. Perrce, Litt.D., Principal, 
FRANKLIN, Mass. 





HALLOCK SCHOOL 

For boys. In the Berkshire Hills. 5 buildings. 23 acres. 

Athletic Field. Cinder track. Tennis and squash tennis. Hockey 

Rink. Careful preparation of each boy, either “ollege, Scientific 
School or Business. Address 

Gerarp HALLock, M.A., Principal, 

C 





FREAT GTON, Mass. 


1914. Address for booklet, 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT, 


FOR SCHOOL ADVERTISING RATES, 


address Harper's MaGazine, Franklin Square, New Yor 


WILBRAHAM ACADEMY 
A school which fits boys for useful, sane and successful 
and gives thorough preparation for college work. 
Gaytorp W. Dovuciass, Headmaster. 
Box 287, WiLeRaHaM, } 


2 Everett Street, Campripce, ) 








} 
| 
WILLISTON SEMINARY FOR BOYS 
Your boy's personality studied and directed All the advantages 
of a high-priced school for moderate terms. Scientific and prepar- 
atory departments. 5 buildings, Gymnasium. 6-acre athietic field 
Write for booklet or catalog. 
Josern H. Sawyer, L.H.D., Principal. | 
EASTHAMPTON, Mass. ’ 


THE MITCHELL MILITARY BOYS SCHOOL 


BILLERICA, MASS. TWENTY MILES FROM BOSTON. 


For boys from eight to sixteen. Location unsurpassed for health and beauty. Course of study—practical and 
efficient. Modern buildings. 100 acres. Table supplied from our gardens and model dairy. Outdoor and ind 






gymnasium. New athletic field designed for every sport. 
A moderate military system 





CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLO‘ 


and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 
FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal. 
537 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.), Boston 


Physical training and athletics are closely supervi 


Health and morals are considered of first importance. Our youngest boys live 
Campbell Mall and receive particular attention in details. Tuition includes all extras. Limited to 50. Write for book 


ALEXANDER H. MITCHELL, Principal, Box H. 

















Duxbury, Mass. 


Modern buildings, new concrete residence, new gymnasium. 


-Powder Point School for Boys 


By the Sea 


Extensive grounds. Large athletic field. Cinder track 


Sefe boating and swimming in landlocked Plymouth Harbor, on which school grounds border. Summer camp. Thoroug 
poovareeion for college or business. The spirit of the school develops individual responsibility. Non-military. Upper an 
zywet Schools. For illustrated catalog apply to 


RALPH K. BEARCE, A.M., Headmaster, 25 King Caesar Road. 





When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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rican School for Physical Education 
} yung women to become teachers of gymnastics and 
ers of manual therapy Thorough and intensive work 
training m teaching and economy of nervous energy 
jrogression in exercise Summer camp Booklet 
Mary R. Mutter, Director, 
46 St. Botolph St 


= 


Boston, Mass 





Ss. COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY 


red 1807. Right to confer Doctor's degree given by the 
Faculty of 60 physicians Forty thousand dwlar 


hospital in process of erection. Opens September 13th 


ltt tain 


atalog 
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WORCESTER 























Conn. Froebel Normal 
Kindergarten Primary Training School 
udemic, kindergarten, primary and playground courses 
g and day school. Extensive facilities for thorough work 
ertificate. $350 covers all expense 17th year. Booklets 


y C. Mitts, Pr 191 West Ave., 


Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 


physical training, playground 
Dormitories. 2 new 
Boathouse, 


incipal, BRIDGEPORT, Conn 


year Fits for teaching, 
Vocational bureau. Summer session 
siums 7 buildings Enclosed 3-acre campus. 

athletic field, camp on Sound 
1466 Chapel Street, NEw HAVEN, Conn. 


THE GATEWAY 


School for Girls of all ages. 
Miss Atice E. Reynowps, Principal. 
St. Ronan Terrace, New Haven, Conan. 


HILLSIDE FOR GIRLS 
Founded by Elizabeth B. Mead,1883. One hour from 
N From primary to college. General and special 
courses. Separate school house. Cottage for younger 
girls. New gymnasium. Small classes. Outdoorsports. 
Marcaret R. BReNnpLINGER, A.B., Principal. 
Viwa Hunt Francis, B.L., Associate. NorwaLk,Conn 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 




















1s r rie St., B 7x, Mass 
; 15 Craigi CAMBRIDGE, Ma For ACADEMY 82nd 
? Boys Year 
- 171 boys prepared in last 4 years for 33 different colleges and professiona 
* JEW ENGLAND SCHOOL. ‘ SY cael ty 2 indies call an Ganekaes Saumiicns “Rianne: onmee 
have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among at - ? ; ‘ agh ~~ 
mber of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free ” ce arship aid 
s rmation and suggestions, giving full particulars y Organize oys graded , ‘ ng sch 
Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE 1ildings. New gymnasium. Equipment unusually complete. Catalogue 
Franklin Square, N. Y. | D. W. Abercrombie, LL.D., 87 Providence St. Worcester, Mass. 
RIDGEFIELD SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
50 miles from New York, in the highlands of the & 
Berkshires All water sports, athletic fields, gymna- 
ew boat house. Limited number of boys 
allows each student individual attention. 
ROLAND ). MuLForb, Ph.D., Headmaster. 
RIDGEFIELD, Conn. 
CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS 
= LOOMIS 
rick S. Curtis, Principal, j 
sté 1 ipe | 
B. Cuntis, Assistant » —_ Curren. Coan A unique combination of business, agricultural, and 
: : college preparatory courses Prepares for schools 
THE SANFORD SCHOOL of business and finance, agricultural,- scientific and 
R > On a modern 300-acre farm. Varied life out-of-doors, academic colleges. Practical training for boys in- 
é as well as athletics. Individual attention under experi- tending to enter business or farming on graduation. 
ti?’ enced teachers. Careful preparation for life as well as 6 fire-proof buildings. Gymnasium. Athletic fields. 
Sy for all colleges. A summer session. Cinder track. 100-acre farm. Manual training shops. 
mae «=O«D Sermons, er moagmester - e $2,000,000 endowment. $400 a year. Address 
= Ox ° 1dgew oid, EDDING IDGE, onn, 
a au N. H. BATCHELDER, A. M., Headmaster, 
RU the Lit st a Loomis Institute, Windsor, Conn. 
Litchfe ills 
g for secondary schools. 
etics vision. Address A PRIVATE SCHOOL 
is H. Scut ITE, . M.A., Headmaster may secure the attention of real home-folks with abundant 
Box A, CORNWALL, Conn. means by placing its announcement in this Educational Directory. 
THE WHEELER SCHOOL INGLESIDE 
ntry school for boys and girls, offering + pe ge certificate 
ges, fr stic science and general courses Modern buildings, A country school, for girls, in the Berkshire Hill 
fields, tennis courts, baseball diamond. Endowment per } 
w expense of $350 a year Address | The Misses Tewkssury, Principals 
aL A. Moore, A.M., Principal, | 
. Nortu STonrncton, Conn | New Mitrorp, Conn, 


| WYKEHAM RISE 
A Country School for Girls 


Miss Davies, Principal 
Wasnincton, Conn. 


THE ELY SCHOOL 


For Girls. 

In the country 

One hour from New York City 

Certificates to Vassar and the New England C« 
Ely Court, ¢ 


THE CAMPBELL SCHOOL 


A home school for girls of all ages. 
urban location. 


lleges 


FREENWICH, Conn. 


Beautiful sub- 
College preparatory and general 
courses. Special work in Music, Art, Elocution, 
Domestic Science. Out-of-door sports 

A CAMPBELL, Ph.D., Mrs. A, H. CAMPBe.t, 
Principals Winpsor, Conn 


SAINT MARGARET’S SCHOOL 
College entrance certificate. General Courses 
Household arts and crafts 41st year. Gymnasium 
Happy spirit of good fellowship between teacher and pupil 
60-acre school farm 
Miss Emity GARDNER Munro, A.M., 





Principal. 
WATERBURY, Conn 
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RHODE ISLAND. 








Lincoln School 


New fireproof building. City 
tory 
44 
tennis, 
Domestic 
rangements for younger girls. 


Miss Frances Lucas, Principal, 


Established 1838 


advantages. College Pre; 
Thorough standards of w | 
devoted to outdoor sports Basketball, ho 
safe coasting and skating Well equipped Art 
science depart ments Gymnasium. Special 
circular and views, add | 


Providence, R. I. 


For Gir! s| 


and Elective courses 


acres 


For 








THE SHEPARD SCHOOL 





On Narragansett Bay Every facility for the care of boys whose 
condition prevents their education in ordinary schools 
of doors. S« = ntific Methods Boys learn to become 

efficient by doing and observing ‘ ~ooklet, address 

Frep WALKER BuRNHAM, M.A., Principal 

4 Hamilton Ave., Wickrorp, R. I 

TOLETHORPE 
Home and Day School for Girls 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Miss S. Atice Browne, A.B., ip , 
Miss Erne: K. Simes-Nowe t, § * mone 
On-the-Cliffs, Newport, R. I. 





If you have difficulty in making a selection 
from among the large number of schools 
advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free } 





to write us for information and suggesticns, | 
stating the kind of school wanted, the lo 
cality preferred, and the age of the student 
for whom assistance is requested. 
SCHOOL INFORMATION BUREAU 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
FRANKLIN SQUARE NEW YORK 











HOLDERNESS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Five building Twenty acre Prepares for Colleges and Tech- 
nical Schools. Ranks with the hi ghest grade schools of New Eng- 
land, yet by reason of endowment the tuition is moderate. New 
gymnasium Skating \ll winter sports 36th year. 

Rev. Lorin Wesster, L.H.D., Rector. 


Piymoutu, N. H. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. : 





“TILTON SEMINARY 
In the foothills of the White Mountains 
Women. Preparation for college or 
School graduates. Home economics 
arate department for young boys. 
Georce L. Piimprton, Principal 
22 School Street, 


For Young Me 
Courses for 
Athletics 


cost. 


business 
7 buildings 
Moderate 


ritton, N 





VERMONT. 





1) en al! 
































a 
% 
t 
BISHOP HOPKINS HALL A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
An endowed school for girls 130 acres overlooking Lake Cham If you have difficulty in maki e selection fror - 
plain We eq yped building Outdoor sports all the year the large number of schoo . l ie, feel perfe } 
Upper and lower school College preparatory and general courses. to write us for information and suggestions, giving full partic ; 
Write for circular School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
Miss ELLEN Seton OGpeN, Principal BURLINGTON, Vt. ranklin Square, N c 
4 
- 
MAINE i 
: i 
ABBOTT: PREPARATORY WAYNFLETE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
40 Bo mm plete ec Three homes. Separate School Two acres for outdoor sports Outdoor classrooms and sle 
house Gy mnasium. Field Hockey pond. Winter porches, if desired. Separate residence and school building 
sports. 30 A res. Man Praining. Certificate Privilege. | tificate to college. Domestic Science. Limited number 
Addres personal care. Write for booklet 
Geo, D, Cuurcu, A.M., Headmaster, | Miss CrisFietp, Miss Lowe tt, Principals, f 
FARMINGTON, Me. 339 Danforth St., PorTLAND, M , 
i PENNSYLVANIA 
PENN HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS THE WILKES-BARRE INSTITUTE 
lle ge Preparatory ern Language an cial Courses. A school for girls. Sixty-second year. Prepares for Bryn M 
teers leas Rooms with privé ate bath Hho el Gladstone and other colleges. Has its own farm and thus assures purest { 
he occupied by school during May each ye ar. products. General Courses. For circular, address 
Work continues without interruption. Rates, $500. Catalogue and 
» idress THe SECRETARY, 
views A sc Tress a s = Str , WwW ‘ P 
FRANK S, MaGitt, A.M., Prin., Box A, CHAMBERSBURG, Pa. South Franklin ee ILKES- BARRE 
WILSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN MISS ‘COWLES’ SCHOOL HIGHLAND HAL! 
nes the high standards of the largest women's colleges For Girls. Prepares for all colleges. Certificate privileges. S 
wit "or unusually close association between faculty and students. 4- general course. Music, Art and Domestic Science ‘Healtht ; 
year calles course. Strong music department. Student govern- tion. Gymnasium, Swimming Pool and Sleeping Porch. Resi 4 
ment and honor system Terms moderate Address for catalog Physical Director. For catalogue, address THE SECRETARY. 
ANNA JANE McKeac, Ph.D., LL.D., President, EmMA Mitton Cow es, A.B., Head of School : 
Box 300, CHAMBERSBURG, Pa. HOLLIDAYsBURG, P 4 
SPRINGSIDE THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL, INC. } 
For Girls. An excellent school offering either Academ ; 
Boardi nd Day School for Girls College Preparatory Courses. Beautiful and healthful lo 7 
" ne . . in the mountains. On Main Line P.R.R. Gymnasium. Pt 
Mrs. CHAPMAN and Miss Jones, Principals training. For catalogue, address : 
Chestnut Hill, Put_apecpnta, Pa. 4. R. Grier, President, Box 104, BIRMINGHAM, P. 
When wriling to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


PENNSYLVANIA (continued). 











Ogontz School 


Montgomery Co., 
FOUNDED IN 


Penna. 
1850 


school for 
Near Phila- 
delphia and New York 


| A country 
Jay Cooke estate, 65 acres. 
| 


young ladies. 


MISS ABBY A. SUTHERLAND 
PRINCIPAL 














SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


parison that Harper's MAGAZINE, because of its 


nd universal circulation among people of refine 

ge and mea has always printed more School and 
nouncements than y other periodical of similar char 
yw advertising rates and further information, address 


Harper & Broruers, Franklin Sq., 


New York City 


BISHOPTHORPE MANOR 

ol for a limited number of girls. College Preparatory 
uurses. Two years’ Advanced Course for High School 
and outdoor life Special advantages in 
e, Domestic Art, Arts and Crafts and 









jox 235, Soutu Beru_enem, Pa. 


» Misses Kirk’s College Preparatory School 


ue opportu nitie s for individual work in all college pre- 
ects, combined with the advantages of school life. Pre- 
ally for Bryn Mawr Fourteen boarders Faculty of 
hers. Outdoor gymnastics. 


P.O 





Box 802, 


MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL 
Girls. Suburb of Philadelphia. College preparatory and special 
irses. Certificate to leading colleges Music, Domestic Science. 
I sical training, outdoor sports, horseback riding, swimming. 
is and building enlarged. Develops character, mind and 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. 





Miss S. Janet SAYWARD, Principal. 


MISS MARSHALL’S SCHOOL 


neral and college-preparat« 


OVERBROOK, Pa 





wry school for girls, combining the 
f beautiful faestan surroundings with the educational 
tages of Philadelphia, 20 minutes away Outdoor athletics, 
sic, elocution, domestic science 


MARSHALL, Oak Lane, 





sE.S PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


The Misses Shipley’s School 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 
Instruction: Indivi 
ipils by specialists 





jual instruction of limited number of 
departments. An average of one 
teacher to every Iwo resident French teachers. 
Courses: Diploma in College Preparatory and Academic 

yurses. Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith and Wellesley. 


in all 
six girls. 





Situation: In healthful suburb, with the special educa- 
onal and social opportunities of situation opposite Bryn 

Mawr College. 

Building: Specially designed Colonial building, with 


very improved 
iss rooms. 

Athletics: Supervised, 

English Director. New gymnasium. 

Younger Pupils: Instruction and daily life varied to 

suit the personality, health, and mental needs of each child. 


For catalogue, address 


The Secretary, Box M, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


appointment for homelike comfort. New 


indoors and outdoors,by resident 








\a) 


Pennsylvania uy 
Military College 


with Preparatory Department 


Nearest of all colleges 
to the discipline, phys- 
N ical training and edu- 
‘st cation of West Point. 
Age limit 14 years and 
upward. Total enroll- 
ment limited to 150. 
Degrees granted in 
CivilEn gineering, 
Chemistry and Arts. 
For Catalogue Address 


Col. CHAS. E. HYATT, President, 
Box 508 Chester, Pa, 


Kiskiminetas Springs School for Boys 


American 





Endorsed by University Ind lual plan of 


a fair training 


every 
College Preparatory Course and 


ivi 
work for each boy 
Special course in agriculture Scientific 
water, good food 200 acre tarn A school 
iber 21st Write 


SPRINGS SCHOOL, 


for business life physical 
of char 


for catalog No, 1. 


care Pure 
actet 8th year opens Septen 
KISKIMINETAS 

SALTSBURG, Pa 


THE SPIERS JUNIOR SCHOOL 


For boys 8 to 15). Faculty chosen, home life with headmaster, 
work and play planned for the young boy—to give him right start 
and foundation for his future life Number limited, enabling 
masters to study and cultivate each boy into a worker In exclusive 
suburban section near Philadelphia 


Mark H., C. Spiers, Headmaster Box.253, Devon, Pa. 


MERCERSBURG ACADEMY 


Offers a thorough physical, mental and moral training for college 
or business Under Christian masters from the great universities. 
Located in the Cumberland Valley, one of the most picturesque 
spots of America New gymnasium. Equipment modern. Write 
for catalog. Address WILLIAM MANN Irving, LL.D., Headmaster, 
Box 101, » MER ERSBURG, Pa. 


Swarthmore Preparatory School for Bove 


A thoroughly efficient home school. Near Philadelphia. Modern 
buildings. Remarkable health record for twenty years. 5 aA 
athletics. Unusually adequate preparation for college *Unit s 





ur 

tem "’ of promotion by subject. Junior School for smaller howe whtis 

separate dormitory 
\ 


H. TOMLINSON 


idress 


Headmaster, SWARTHMORE, Pa 


CEDARCROFT SCHOOL 
For 40 Boys, 9 to 18 years. Prepares for all colleges and technical 
Manual training. One teacher to six boys. Flexible courses. 
Gymnasium. Swimming pool. Expert faculty athletic supervision. 
Electric light, steam heat, spring water 125 acres. Catalogue. 
Jesse Evans Purips, A.M., Principal 
Box 300, KENN 


schools 


ETT SQUARE, Pa 





Walnut hedie School 


FOR GIRLS. Box D, GERMAN- 
TOWN, PHILADELPHIA. 
58th year. In the heart of beautiful, 
historic Germantown. Cultural advan- 
tages of the city combined with the health and 
athletics of the country. General course. Special 
courses for High School graduates. Certificate admits 
to Wellesley, Vassar, Smith, Mt. Holyoke. Piano, 
Voice, Violin and Harp, Art, Elocution, Home Econom- 
ics, Domestic Science, Sewing. Individual care. Gym- 
nasium, tennis, basketball, horseback riding, swimming. 


Miss S. Edna Johnston; A.B., Principal 

















When writing to schools please 








mention Harper’s Magazine 




























































SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


PENN N SYLVAN IA . (continued). 


l The BALDWIN SCHOOL 


A Country School for Girls Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Preparation for Bryn Mawr, Mount Holyoke, Smith, Vassar and 
Wellesley colleges Als murse. Within 24 
years 251 students Bryn Mawr 
College Certificate privi Fireproof 
stone building. Abundant outdo 


general 
»0l have ente 





ior other col 
yr life and athletics. 


Elizabeth Forrest Johnson, A.B., Head of the School 





GEORGE SCHOOL 
Under management of Society of Friends. Endowed. Thorough 
college preparation. General course, emphasizing English, Science, 
Manual Training, Domestic Science. New swimming pool. Athletic 
fields. 227 acres on Neshaminy creek, 25 miles north of Philadelphia. 
Grorce A, Watton, A.M., Principal 
Box 254, Grorce Scuoor P, O., Bucks Co., Pa. 











— 
EVELOPS women of culture and College Preparator | 
personelity. But does far more: Departments ; Cons. 
discovers each student's ambi- oes Ast, Ar 


Crafts, Oratory. ¢ 
Domestic Arta and S 
Secretaryship, N 
Gymnastics, Norn 
dergarten as ele 
Swimming Pool 
Field and new Gy | 
Rooms with private | 
Moderate terms 
Apply for catalogue 


eechwood 


Uncorporated) 
A Cultural and Practical School 
M.H.REASER,Ph.D.,Pres.,Box 405 For 
Rev, D. R. KERR, D.D., LL.D., Associate Young 
Jenkintown, Pa. (28 minutes from Philadelphia) Wome n 


tiens and abilities along practical 
lines, and fits her for empley- 
ment which she may need or desire to 
pursue later in Iife. And does each 
thoroughly. Early training for possible 
emergencies is most wise and prudent. 
No daughter should be left unorepared, 




















A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfe 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full parti 

School Information Bureau, HARPER’s MAGaAzINE, 

Franklin Square 








NEW JERSEY. 


THE LAKEWOOD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
yon poet au i iphia ee 5 ost c it “ - 

Mild, healthful winter climate. 
and sports 


Advance vork in Mus 
Number limited 
of individual pupil. 


from New 
Outdoor classes 


and Modern Languages. 
Great attention paid to needs 

Certificate privilege 
Miss Epita Samson, Pri 
Box 1, 





val 
‘LAKEW oop, N. J. 


THE HARTRIDGE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Beautiful new country place. Residence modern in every respect. 
Large Recitation Hall. Fully equipped gymnasium, Qutdoor sports 
under Physical Director. Board and Tuition $1200. College Pre- 
paratory and General courses. Certificate admits toSmith, Vassar 
and Wellesley Eme.yn B. HArtrince, A.B., Principal. 
Oakwood, PLarmietp, N. J. (50 minutes from New York.) 


KENT PLACE: A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Preparatory and General Courses, Domestic Science. Residence, 
New School House, Gymnasium. Year Book on request. 
Mrs. SARAH WoopoMAN PauL, Miss Woopman, Principals. 
Hamitton Wricut Maste, LL.D., President Board of Directors. 
Summit, N. J. 20 miles from New York. 





FOR GIRLS. ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


An exceptionally g ymbining the best features of 

the college prepara and finishing school, Domestic Arts 

and Science or juate rk. rautiful location, suburban 

to New Y Vassar, Smith, 

Wellesley and Wells. munds for outdoor 

games. Gymnasium 
Addr 


i school, 

















MISS ETHEL WALKER’S SCHOOL for GIRLS 
Prepares for Bryn Mawr and other colleges. 
Special facilities for riding and all outdoor activities. 
Number strictly limited to twenty-five. 
Particular attention given to girls under fifteen. 
Outdoor classes for younger pupils. 
Head of School, Eragt. M. Waker, A.M. Bryn Mawr Co 
30x 170, LAKEWOop, 





FOR SCHOOL ADVERTISING RATES, 


address HARPER'S MAGAZINE, » New York 


Franklin Square 


MISS BEARD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
A country school, 13 miles from New York City. Colle: re- 
paratory and special courses. Music, Art, Domestic Arts and S 
Supervised physical work in gymnasium and field. Illust 
catalogue on request. Address 
Miss Lucte C. BEarp, 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL at VINELAND, N. J. 


Devoted to the interests of those whose minds have not dev 
normally. Home spirit. Schools, shops, farm. Departn 
Child study. 25 buildings. Opening of colonies permits enr 
of more private pupils. Address 


_E. R. JOHNSTONE, Supe rintendent, 
A School 


Peddie oreo 


Meets the parents’ requirement of modern equipment, 
high scholastic and moral standards and a rational, 
healthful school life. It secures the enthusias'i 
co-operation of the boy because of its expert faculty 
leadership, its body of 250 picked students, its fir 
equipment for athletics, high stand’ng in all outdwor 
sports, strong literary and musical clubs and general 
policy of keeping its students busy in worth-while wa 


Peddie Institute is located nine miles from Princeton, 
way between New York and Philadelphia. Modern x 
buildings. Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Athletic Field 
60-acre Campus. Its certificate is honored by all coll 
accepting certificates. Endowment permits moderate ra 


50th year. Send for catalog. 
R. W.S A.M., Headmaster 


Box 5-B, Hightstown, N. J. 


ORANGE, N 


R. INELAND, N 


When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 
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Montclair Academy 


JR BOYS MONTCLAIR, N. J. 





Montclair stands for sound, thoroughgoing methods of 
g boys something more than their mere daily lessons 
mall enough for the individual attention that stimu- 
» boy’s ambition and encourages him to discover 
sibilities; yet large enough for strong athletic and 

Complete athletic facilities, includ 

wimming-pool Honor system and self-government. 
i college record of graduates. 
untry school in the Orange Mountains, at élevation 
feet, in a beautiful suburb thirteen miles from New 
k, giving opportunity for instructive excursions. Our 
klet, “ Your Boy and Our School,” will interest you no 
r where your son is educated. Address 


organizations 





HN G. MacVICAR, Headmaster Box 3 








EWMAN SCHOOL 
llege preparatory boarding schcol for sixty boys. 
Catholic auspices. 
asses, individual attention. 
t chaplain. 


year begins September 23rd 


)., Headmaster. 
HACKENSACK, N. J 


ALnert Locke, A.M., LI 


CARLTON ACADEMY 


A boys’ school with Catholic laymen as teachers. 
7-acre campus, modern buildings. 21 miles from New 
York. Small classes, individual training. Prepares 
for all colleges or business. Catalog. Resident chaplain 

Cuarces H. Scuuttz, A.M., Headmaster. 

Summit, N. J 


BLAIR ACADEMY 
ry liberally endowed. 67th year. 

s for any college or technical school. 
Fine buildings 100-acre campus. 
rated catalogue on request. 
Joun C. SHarpg, A.M., D.D., 


60 miles from New York 
Beautiful, healthful 
Two gymnasiums. 





Principal. 
P. O. Box I, BLarrstown, N. J. 


THs LAKEWOOD SCHOOL 


home 6 boys can feceive, individually, my help in study and 

ersonal instruction Tutoring in preparatory and college 

Outdoor life, golf, tennis, riding, boating and skating. 

t climate In the pines References given and required. 
MER E. Wentworts, A.M., 

313 First Street, LakEwoon, N. J. 


WE WILL INSERT 
hool advertisement in a space of this size, seven lines, at 
wing rates; one time, eight dollars and forty cents; three 
eight dollars and five cents each insertion; six times, seven 
id seventy cents each insertion; twelve times, seven dollars 
sertion. 
Harper & Brotuers, New York. 
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NEW JERSEY (continued). 


WENONAH a& 


Military Academy 


(12 Miles from Philadelphia) 

We Train Boys to be Men Worth While 
We know them well—have studied them 
and worked with them. We have seen 
the backward young man developed to 
an almost unbelievable extent. Through 
our instruction boys have developed 
initiative and enthusiasm. Preparation 
for business, for professional or college 
courses. U.S. Army detailed officer, fine 
big gym, athletic field, athletics under 
competent coach. Physical as well as 
mental and moral development. Cata- 
logue on request. 

DR. CHAS, H. LORENCR, President 

CLAYTON A. SNYDER, Ph.B., Supt. 
Box 400 Wenonah, N. J. 


PRINCETON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


College pre; 








yaratory school for boys over fourteen. 

Rapid progress possible because of limited number of pupils (60) 
and freedom from rigid class organization 

Excellent equipment and facilities in the way of buildings and 
grounds 

Special attention given to Athletics and moral welfare. 

42nd year. 

Personal inspection invited. 

For year book, 

J. B. Fine, Headmaster, 


address 


Princeton, N, J. 


FREEHOLD MILITARY SCHOOL and 
NEW JERSEY MILITARY ACADEMY 


Give us your boy before his habits are formed. 2 distinct schools, 


one management: one for boys 7 to 13, other for boys over 13 Be 
tween New York and Philadelphia rerms $450 to $550 
Major Cuas. M. DUNCAN. Box 56, FREEHOLD, N. J. 


BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient faculty, 
comfortable buitidings, healthful location, careful supervision of 
athletics, military discipline that develops character, and 31 years 
of experience in training boys For catalogue, write 
Rev. T. H. LANpon, A.M., D.D., Principal Col. T. D. LANvon 
Commandant. BORDENTOWN-ON-THE-DELAWARE, N. J 


KINGSLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


In the New Jersey hills, 22 miles from New York 
In i 


Prepares for 





all colleges and scientific schools ividual attention in small 
classes. —_ ate oe «ln for younger boy Gymnasium and 
extensive grounds for athletics and sports For catalogue, address 


Headmaster 
Box 11, Essex Fetts, N. J 


J. R. € - nt M.A., 


THE NEIDLINGER SCHOOL 


The most advanced psychological treatment of retarded physical 
or mental development 4 perfect all-the-year-'round system 
of daily work devised for each individual case $2000—4000, 


East ORANGE, N. J. 








— 





NORTH CAROLINA. 





THE FLEET SCHOOL 
ol for boys. College Preparatory and Academic Courses 
hful, bracing climate 300-acre estate [ 
the basis of our discipline. Athletics of all kinds Well 
ped gymnasium For catalog, address 
SEDDON FLEET, Principal, 
Box 4, Highland Lake, Fiat Rock, N. C 


Boy Scout principles 


| 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
ages 10 to 18 Near Asheville, in the beautiful “‘ Land of the Sky.” 
Delightful, healthful climate, permitting outdoor athletics all 
seasons. College preparatory. One teacher for every five boys 
Home life. For booklet, address 
J. R. Sanpirer, Headmaster, 
HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. 





SOUTH CAROLINA. 





SOUTHERN SCHOOL 


f you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 
arge number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 


rite us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars 
hool Information Bureau, HARPER’s MAGAZINE, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


When writing to schools please 


PORTER MILITARY ACADEMY 


Established in 1867. A national school. 24 states and 4 foreign 
countries represented Gives your boy a broader training than the 
public school can offer Thorough paration for college or busi 
ness. Board, tuition, etc., $300. Two trom one family, $540. Send 
for catalog 

Rev. WALTER MITCHELI 


Harper's 








B.D Box V, CHARLESTON, S. C. 


mention Magazine 
































































SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


VIRGINIA. 








Virginia College 
FOR WOMEN (JUNIOR) ROANOKE, VA. 
One of the leading Schools in the South. Modern buildings. 
Extensive campus. Located in the Valley of Virginia, famed 
for health and 

beauty of scenery. 
Elective, Pre- 
paratory and 
College Cours- 
es. Music, Art, 
Expression, 
Domestic Sci- 
ence. Super- 
vised athletics. 
Students from 32 
States. For cata- 
logue, address 
MATTIE P. HARRIS, President, Roanoke, Va. 

Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-Pres. 








HOLLINS COLLEGE 

For Young Women. Founded 1842. College Course (four years); 
College Preparatory (two years); Music, Art, Domestic Science, etc 
On an estate of 700 acres in Valley of Virginia, 7 miles north of 


Roanoke. Brick — lings equipped for 40 officers and teachers 
and 250 students. Catalogue 
Miss Matty L. Cocke, President. Box 301, HOLttns, Va. 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 

53d year. $250-$350. Registered Junior College Prep. or 
College or Finishing Courses Social Training and development of 
manners in home life Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science 
Tennis, Basketball Five buildings. Gymnasium Students from 

» States. Ideal climate 

ArTHuR Kyte Davis, A.M., 201 College PL, PeTerspurc, Va. 





49th YEAR. Leecation: In Blue Ridge 
For ~ wuntains, in Virginia, near Natural Bridge 
are health record. Courses: College Prepara 
Girls tc ry, with certificate privilege; Special, for High 
School graduates; Expression; Art, Music, includ- 
and ing Pipe Organ; Domestic Science. Mome Life: 
Young Personal attention to life, manners, character 
Ww Sporte: Large grounds Building: Beautiful 
ome and commodious Students from every section 
Recommended by Bishop J. H. Vincent. Rate, $295. Address y 
SOUTHERN SEMINARY, Box 981, Buena Vista, Va. ¥ 





























For Women Sweet Briar, Va. 


The College — offers a four-year course lead 
to degre. of A.B. 1000 feet high in the footh 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains on estate of 3000 
acres. Health conditions unsurpassed. Mod: 
equipment; capacity for 300 students. A 
Music, Domestic Science. 

The Academy—offers preparatory courses. On ma 
line of Southern Railroad. 10th year begins Se; 
21, 1915. For catalog, address The Secretar 








RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


One of the leading colleges for women in the United § 
offering courses for A.B. and A.M.; also Music and Art. 
laboratories, library, observatory, gymaasium, swimming 
athletic grounds. Endowment permits low rates. Catalogue 


Wiuram A, WEBB, President. Box 12, LYNCHBURG, \ 





STUART HALL 

Formerly Virginia Female Institute. Founded 1843. D 
School for Girls in Virginia Mts. General and College Pre 
tory Courses, Piano, Violin, Vocal, Art and Expression Dept 
equipment including pianos. Gymnastics and field sports 
trained Director. Catalog 

jJaNE Co_tston Howarp, A.B. (Bryn Mawr), Prin. STAUNTON 





MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY 
For Young Ladies. Opens Sept. oth, 19015. In Shenandoal 
of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, beautiful grounds, moder 
pointments. Students the past session from 33 States. 
moderate. Pupils enter any time Send for catalogue. 
Miss E. C. Wetmar, Principal. 
STAUNTON, \ 





THE DANVILLE SCHOOL 
An accredited school for boys, in the Virginia hill-country. 
Upper and Lower School. Students enter whenever vac 

permit. Modern building and complete equipment. $400 a 

Write for illustrated catalogue. 

Ws. Hotmes Davis, Headmaster 
Box 558, DANVILLE, 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY 
for Boys and Young Men. Fits for college, scientific scho 
business. Work endorsed by over 30 colleges and univers 
Beautiful and healthful location. Athletic grounds; gymna 
Terms $255. Noextras. For catalogue, address 
E SUMTER Situ, Principal, 
Beprorp Crrty, \ 














WEST VIRGINIA. 


OLD DOMINION ACADEMY 

At the renowned summer and health resort Ideal School for man 
ly boys of 8 to 20 niversity and business Close 
train service with N« Ideal climate, scenery, home 






life 1700 ft. elevation Upper and Lower School 
Students from 20 States Catalog 
E. E. Nerr, Ph.D., Principal BERKELEY Sprincs, W. Va 


ST. HILDA’S ; HALL 
A School for Girls under the auspices of the Bishops of 
Diocese (Episcopal) Near Washington, 8 miles from Har; 
Ferry. College Preparatory and elective courses. Musi 
Art. Outdoor sports and athletics. For catalog, address 
MARIAH PENDLETON DvvVAL, Principal. (Principal of Stuart |! 
for the past sixteen years.) Cuarites Town, W. \ 








______ TENNESSEE. 
WARD-BELMONT 


Union of Belmont College (26th year) and Ward Seminary (51st 
year Opens September 23rd in half-million-dollar plant. 12 
school Academic, College Preparatory, Music, Art, Expression, 
Domestic Science, Physical Education. Apply early. Registration 
limited 

Jennie H. Masson, Registrar NASHVILLE, Tenn. 


CALIFORNIA. 
GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


“Casa de Rosas.” Twenty-fourth year begins September 3 
New building for resident pupils. Six years—Sub-F 
Academic—Post-Graduate. Accredited. Technical Schools—B 
ness, Arts, Domestic Science Musical advantages. 

Atice K. Parsons, B.A., JEANNE W. DENNEN, Principals. 

Adams and Hoover Streets, Los ANGELES, Cal. 









When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

































. 
¢ 
Mount Vernon Seminary 
WASHINGTON, D. C 
| 
| Boarding School for Girls—College preparatory 
vanced courses. Pupils accepted from 14 
urs of age. Exceptional advantages in Eng 
History, Modern Languages and Musi 
sses in Musical Criticism and Sight Reading 
Exceller 1ndvantages in Domestic Science, 
| Physical Culture and training of the Speaking 
Voice 4 city school with a country playground 
j prising 12 acres equipped for basketball, 
| . if and other sports. Playground 
d by auto bus from the school 
| . Mrs. Elizabeth J. Somers. 
1] “eee 5 inecensn aie Mrs. Adelia G. Hensley, 
1} ‘ , : Principals 
| 
Lc 


= = , 
| National Park, Seminary. 
For Young Women q ee 


Washington, PD. , (Suburbs 






A junior lege with pre 

paratory department and two 

years of legiate work All 

the attractive features of the 

large and the small school 

Prepare young en for use 

ful live I l rse in Home 

Econor with t extra 

charg Mus Pain I 
on, I 

Craft s 

Libs 

Law N 

indoor 

Bowling, S i 

For descrit addres 





THE REGISTRAR, 


National Park Seminary 


Box 101, Forest Glen, Md, © MAAARRAAD SD 10S Sed OD 








isic school for young ladies in Washington. 

the w me i's greatest musicians. Voice, piano, violin, 
pera, dramatic art, languages, English liter 

r mpanying Individual attention 

{ practice Twelve or more free 
rtists. Mr. and Mrs. Greene are the 
I solicited only from 


ILSON- GREENE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 





ial references Cat 


VANS GREENE, Mrs. WILSON-GREENE, Principals. 


2047 Connecticut Ave., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
B RISTOL SCHOOL 
Residence Elective, Preparatory, Academic and two 
Collegiate Courses. Diploma Course in Music Capital 


cE A Baistot, Principal. 
Mintwood Place and roth St., WasHINGTON, D. (¢ 


THE COLONIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


High School courses. Advanced courses of 
nary and High School graduates, including Eng 
and Languages Music, Art, Expression 
. Open Air Sports and Athletics. 

( HARLOTTE CRITTENDEN EVERE ast, Principal 








1539 Eighteenth St., Wasnincton, D, C 
BEL COURT SEMINARY 
Prep: or llege mplete Academic 
ts not \ er college Two years’ ad 
k f Higt € flective courses. Ex 
antages in Mus Art, Expression, and Languages 
M Mary BuRKE SOMERVELL, A.M., Principal 


WASHINGTON, D. ( 


cy Maperra, A.B., Headmistress 
1330 19th St., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ST MARGARET'S } SCHOOL. FOR GIRLS 





i Day Pi r School for girls from 7 to 14 
"? L. A, wes 14 Small ieaeen Complete Academi 
ecial Courses 
LipPINcoTT and | Principal 
BAKER, , apenas 


2115 California Street, Wasuincton, D. C. 


->AUL INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 





hed 22 years Formerly Washington Seminary Offers 
re y and special courses, including Music. Art, Arts 
fts, Domestic Science and Secretarial Home school for 
mber For catalogue, address Principal 


NANETTE B. Paur, LL.B., President 
2107 S St., N. W., Wasurtncton, D. ( 


THE MISSES TIMLOW 


ol for girls from fourteen to twenty Broad curriculum, 
zing in Psychology, Ethics and Sociology Delightful home 


al advantages. For circular, address 


ELIZABETH TIMLOwW, 
Scott Circle, WASHINGTON, D. ( 


NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL for GIRLS 
Fireproof building in Cathedral Close of 40 acres. 100 resident 

pupils. College certificate privilege Music, Art, Advanced and 
Special Courses 

rue BrisHop oF WASHINGTON, 

President of the Board of Trustees, 
Jessie C. McDon arp, M.S., Principal 
HELEN L. Wesster, Ph.D., Academic Head 
Mount St. Alban, WasuincTon, D. C. 


MADISON HALL SCHOOL 


for Girls and Young Women. College and Elective Courses. 
Music, Art, Expression, Modern Languages, Domestic Science, 
Riding, Swimming. Educational Advantages of Washington. Illus- 
trated year-book. Address 
Prof. and Mrs. Geo. F. Winston, Principals, 
3100 R Street, N. W., Wasuincton, D. C. 


CHEVY CHASE SEMINARY 





4 school for girls in Washington's most beautiful suburb Pre 
paratory and finis ishin g courses. Strong departments of Music, Art, 
and D eat nce Campus of eleven acres and provision 

r all outdoor sports. Artesian water. Catalogue on request 

Mr.and Mrs. S. N. BarKer, Principals WasHINGTON, D. C, 


FAIRMONT—A HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Regular and Special courses. 
Advanced Courses for High School Graduate 
Music, Art, Expression, Languages 
References Exchanged, Literature on request 
Outdoor sports. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


GUNSTON HALL 

4 School for Girls. Established 1892. Preparatory and Academic 
Courses. Two years Post-graduate and College work. Music, Art 
and Expression. Domestic Science. Building specially planned for 
the school. Required athletics. Mrs. Bevertey R. Mason, Prin 
Miss E. M. CLarK, LL.A., M.A., Miss Clara A. BentLey, A.B 
Vassar Associates 1908 Florida Ave., WasuIncton, D. C. 


National School of Domestic Arts and Science 

4 popular finishing school for young ladies, offering a thorough 
and practical education in household management, cooking, dress 
making, millinery, et« Unusual attention to personal development 
id enrollment; early registration necessary. Eight-cent stamp 
for catalogue 








Connecticut Ave. and M St., WasHincton, D. ( 


MARTHA WASHINGTON SEMINARY 


For Young Women. Located in the finest resi 
dential section of the National Capital, overlooking 
Dupont Circle. Delightful school life combined 
with Washington advantages Two years’ course 
for high school graduates. General and special 
courses. Department of Domestic Science and 
Household Arts, Music, Elocution, Art and Mod 
ern Languages. Outdoor Sports. Sight-seeing 
arr each week. $600 a year upward 
Epwarp W. THompson, Principal 
1601 Connecticut Ave., WASHINGTON, D. C, 





When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 















































SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


MARYLAN D. 
THE TOME SCHOOL 


1853 Maryland College for Women 1915 








An Endowed Preparatory School. 
Illustrated Book on Request. 
Tuomas STOCKHAM BAKER, Ph.D. 


Port Deposir, 


NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 


A College for Women—conducted by the School Sisters 








Music HALL GORDON HALI CENTRE HALI GRACE HALL 


rae ee ; jeal [= exe in + comnery te Size, ; a ding the = “ Dame to train the body, mind and spirit—to develop tru 
great numbers ; story. of 61 successful years; Leeation, suburbs o! Magnificent uildi g > 
HKaltimore, near Washington, 500 ft. elevation; Strength of its various hood lag eens “gee bapetiiel a o 


Rowing, basketball, tennis, hockey. Instructors all sr 
S of study leacir o degree On ¥ * ~ 
—— swimming tg o ao a gay end t miidings : bene Regular and elective courses. Music, Art. Write for cat 
year courses for High School graduates; Superior Music Conservatory; Charles Street Avenue, BALTIMORE 
Sate a of Domestic Science and Arts; School of Expression, Ar 
an eeution. Non-sectarian ating home life. For catalogue 
view book, address Charles W-Wallaghess Delle Hex DeLaihertiic.wa, | | HOOD COLLEGE 
Formerly The Woman's College. Standard A.B. & B.S 
_—_— ——— Also Music, Art, Expression and Home Economics. Accredit« 
A PRIVATE SCHOOL in Pedagogy. Separate Preparatory with certificate 
New buildings on 45-acre suburban site. Our own garden a: 
should advertise in a business like and dignified manner. For Terms $350. Preparatory, $300. 
rates, address Harper's MaGazine, New York, N. Y. Joseru H. Appre, Pd. b. President. FREDERICK, 























OHIO. 
THE BARTHOLOMEW-CLIFTON SCHOOL | THE OXFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


for Girls An attractive home department. Prepares for the F 

. : ounded 1830. 
best colleges. Advanced course for High School Graduates, Standard ~~ course. 
Music, Art, Languages, Travel Classes and Domestic Science. Many Rates only $355. Address 














unique features of school life. Write for information : 

Miss E. A. Exy, A.M., and — | M. F. Sorru, Principals. Jane SuHerzer, Ph.D. (Berlin), President, 

Box R, Evanswood, Clifton, Cmscinnati, Ohio. Box 24, OxForp, ‘ 

- n— ne ee — eae meme 
AKELEY HALL. THE LIGGETT SCHOOL 

Thorough preparation for College. Music, Art, Domestic Established 1878. ; 
Science. Physical Culture. Excellent Gymnasium. All outdoor Day School Pupils only : 
sports, tennis, basketball, boating Individual Attention. gu aapemaeammaas with finest modern equipment for 4 
Separate house for unger girls. Board and tuition $525. scholars. — - . 

. —— o a , aston 9695 | The Misses Liccett, Headmistresses. 

Mary HeLen Yerkes, Resident Prin. Granp Haven, Mich Detroit, M 





COLORADO. WISCONSIN. 
oOo ST. - JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY 

WOLCOTT SCH L The American Rugby. Eminently fitted for training A: 
boys. Thorough scholastic and military instruction. Situ 
high, well-drained ground, in the beautiful Waukesha Count 
region. Extensive equipment. Government rating, “ Disting 
j Institution.” Catalogue. 

5 K, Devarretp, Waukesha County, 


Accredited with Eastern Colleges for Girls, 


Catalog on application. 


Capitol Hill, Denver, Colo. 
——_———— 




















MINNESOTA. 
COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA , A WESTERN SCHOOL. 


If you have difficuity in making a suitable selection from 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue, fee! perte: 
Vocational Elective Courses in Music, Art and Home Economics, to write us for information and suggestions, giving full particu 
Catalogue and course announcements mailed on application. 








Standard Degree Courses in Arts, Science, Music. 


School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
Wrvona, Minn. ‘ Franklin Square, N 











— 
Noted for its College Entrances, including Yale, 
Harvard, Princeton, Columbia, Johns Hopkins, ete. 
to be Trusted.” Distinctively a military school. Shattuck is conducted on the honor basis. The school tra 
tions inspire high ideals. Designated by the U. 8. War Department asan Honor School. An equal thorou 
ness in physical and mental! culture results in highest academic achievement. Shattuck is noted 


its educational standards and successful college preparatory work. Six weeks Summer School, Ji 
to August. 16 buildings. 200 acres. 50 miles south of St. Pauland Minneapolis. For catalogue, addr 


Col. VASA E. STOLBRAND, Cc, E., Headmaster, Drawer A, Faribault, Minnesota 








Boys respond to the Shattuck axiom: “*A Boy’s Sense of Right and Honor is 








When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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Northwestern University 


School 


b 
il campus on the wooded shores of Lake Michigan. 
at gym asium, new dormitories, special recreation 
eral Arts Courses for teachers and for those 
g college credit Languages, Education, History, 
ture, Sciences, Philosophy 
ool of M usie—Peter C. Lutkin, Dean. Seventy-two 
class instruction in Piano-teaching methods, Har- 
M ysical Analysis and History of Music, for $25. 
® 


eal_of a 














> 
te instruction in piano, violin, voice or organ. 
school of Oratory Study in Expression, Physical 
q ng, Debate, Public Speaking, Oral English, Chi!- 


} iterature, my Telling Private 
wepared for te anne and 
June 21 toduly 31, 1915 

For Book of urse 
Cc. S. MARSH, 40 University Hall, Evanston, I- 


LAM 
F 


rances Shimer School and Junior College 
ersity of Chicago). For Girlsand Young Women. Two 
lege Work, Preparatory Department, Music, Art, Elocution, 
College, Course in Home Economics, Secretarial Course. 
privileges. Large campus, 8 buildings. Gymnasium. 
m 16 states. Catalog. 
Vm. P. McKee, De an. 


MON ITICELLO SEMINARY 
ear opens September 1915. School for Young Women and 
yaratory and Junior College Courses. Domestic Science. 
Certificate privileges. Fine buildings. Well equipped 
es. Gymnasium. Beautiful campus, with tennis cowts, 

ge, basket-ball and hockey fields. Limited enrollment. 

Miss MARTINA ( . ERICKSON, Principal. Govrrey, A. 


LAKE FOREST ACADEMY FOR “BOYS 

y Honor Ideals Aim distinctively educational. 

ion to preparation for Yale arvard, Princeton, etc. 
na admits to certificate universities, Modern buildings. 

im, swimming pool. Golf 

Wayne RicHaArps, Headmaster 

Box 116, LAKE Forest, Ill 


TODD SEMINARY FOR BOYS 


instruction. 


public platform. 


and Viex write 








Box 604, Mr. CARROLL, Ill. 


1 eA i ag tO ai itl 





Pre 
3 








28 miles from Chicago.) 


above the sea Absolutely healthful. 68 years of suc- 
z boys 7 to 16 years old. Every graduate has 
man Highly commended by mothers. Our 





For rE very Todd Boy a Good Citizen."" Write for book and 
m about Northern Summer Camp. 


SLE Hitt, Prin. Woopstock, Ill. (1 hour from Chicago.) 














SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


ILLINOIS. 


r come UNCLASSIFIED. 












Offers four year college course leading to 
degrees of B. A. or B. S., and allows the 
girl to take in addition to degree a certifi- 
cate in Home Economics, Secretarial work, 
or expert Elementary School Teaching. 
All academic students have full collegiate rank. 
Rockford College founded 1849, is accredited bythe |) 
North Central Association and work ranks for credit | 
for P. G. degrees in such universities as Wisconsin, 
Chicago, Illinois, Michigan, etc. Non-sectarian. |) 
Faculty of 38, number of students 200-250. Beautiful 9») 
location and modern equipment. 


Send for As 7 mo ayy and Illustrated 
Brief Book. x No. 4. oy 


Julia H. Gulliver, Ph. D., LL. D., Pres. | 
Rockford, Illinois 


== 





FERRY HALL FOR GIRLS 


Picturesque campus on shores of Lake Michigan in residential 
town 25 miles from Chicago High scholastic standards Certifi 
cate privileges. College preparatory Junior college and special 
courses. Gymnasium and swimming pool Address 

PRINCIPAL, 
Forest, Ill 


Box 302, LAKE 


WHAT SCHOOL? 


For assistance in the selection of a suitable school, address 


School Information Department, 


HARPER'S MAGazine, N. Y. 











e European war has created a great demand and unlimited op- 
ean mities for those who know Spanish, French, German or 
Italian. Now is the time to better your position or increase your 
business. You can learn quickly and easily, at home, during 


spare moments, by the 
LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
AND ROSENTHAL’S PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 
You listen to the living voice of a native professor pro- 
nounce the foreign language, over and over, until you know 
it. Write today for Booklet, particulars of FreeTrial. 
Phone 


Language 948 Putnam Bidg.,2 W. 45th St_W.Y. 


> SHORT - STORY WRITING 


A ourse of forty | 1s in the history, form structure, and writing 
of the Short Story t vy a A Berg Esenwein, for a, ars editor 
fL ippincott vue free. Please addres 

THE Home CORRESPONDE NCE ‘sc HOOL 
in Dept. 65, SyrtagSete, Mass. 


HAT SCHOOL ? 9 For assistance in 

the selection of a 

suitable school, address School Information Depart- 
ment 


Harper & Broruers, New York 


essor 
aug om 










When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 








FRE 


Read our 80-page book before enrolling for any law course. Tells how 

oo judge the claims of correspondence schools, also explains the Ameriean 
8 simple new method of home law instruction. Prepared by 56 of 
America’s greatest legal authorities—28 more subjects and 20 more authors 
= any other correspondence law course. 13 volume Law Library, 60 
‘ext Books, and 36 Case Books furnished every student. Don’t fail to 

get this book before ScHoo up i Or’ oflaw. Send for it today. 
AMERICAN SC. F CORRESPONDENCE 
a 58th S. A. 



















Quickly Learned AT 
HOME by the Original 


Phonographi> or = 


Method 







or any other language learned quickly and : 
easily by the Cortina Method at home [| 
with Disk Cortina-Records. Write 
for free booklet today; easy payment plan. 
CortinaAcademy of Languages 


1377 Meeea Bldg., 1600 Broadway, 
Corner 48th Street, New York 
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The Story-telling Hour 
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. FOR GIRLS. 





4 
For 
Girls 


Sargent Camp 





PETERBORO, N.H. Dr. D. A. SARGENT, President 


Finest plant and equipment in America. 


1100 feet above the sea 
water sports. Tramping, nature study, arts 
The safety and health of our campers is the first con- 
For illustrated booklet, address 


"The Secretary, 22 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


level. All field and 
and crafts 
ideration. 











WINNETASKA 
“Place of Pleasant Laughter.” Lake Asquam, N.H 
A camp that makes girls vigorous, self-reliant, demo- 
cratic. Tramping, camping, and canoeing trips. Nature 
study, Handicrafts, all sports Address 

Dr. and Mrs. Joun B. May, 


746 | W aban Ave., WABAN, Mz ASS. 


Mrs. HASSAN’ S CAMP FOR LITTLE GIRLS 
Newfound Lake, Bristol,N.H. 11th season, July rst to Sept. 1st. 
A delightful summer home under careful supervision. landi- 
crafts, dancing, boating, swimming, all sports. Outdoor sleeping. 
For particulars, address 
Mrs. Hassan, Pasquaney Nature Club, 
Telephone, 4034 Riverside. 851 West End Ave., N. Y. 


KINEOWATHA CAMPS FOR GIRLS 
Separate camps for younger and older girls in the 
Maine woods. Little bungalows, modern plumbing. 
All sports, mountain trips, nature work, arts and 
crafts, theatri ale, etc. Mature supervision insures 
safety. Bookle 

ELISABETH D. “BASS, B.A 


WYNONA CAMP 
For Girls Fairlee, Vt. 


In pine grove overlooking Lake Morey. 
Canoeing, motor-boating, sailing and swim- 
ming under safe restrictions. Hiking, moun- 
tain climbing, basketball, tennis, golf, 
archery and horseback riding. Resident 
nurse. Music, drawing, 
andicraft, nature study. Pure water and 
farm food. For catalogue, address 


THE DIRECTOR, cor. Thompson and 
Summer Sts., Fitchburg, Mass. 








Witton, Me. 


ee and 








PINE TREE CAMP FOR GIRLS 
On beautiful Naomi Lake, 2000 feet above sea in pine 
of Pocono Mountains. Midway between New York a: 
delphia. Bungalows and tents on sunny hill. Experience 
ors. Hockey, basketball, canoeing—all outdoor sports 
if desired. Endorsed by mothers and girls. 

Miss BLANCHE D. Price. 905 So. 47th St., PHILADELPH 


CAMP FAIRWEATHER FOR GIRLS 
Francestown, N. H. Our ideal “ Health, safety, « 
good times."”" Canoeing, boating, swimming, Horseback g 
mountain climbing. Best of food, pure water, careful sa 
Tennis and other field sports. Pine groves Illus. booklet, re 
4th season. Martitpa D. FAIRWEATHER, Director. 
». O. Box 707, New HAVEN, ‘ 


BLACK ELEPHANT CAMP 

For Girls. 
Lake George, 
6th Season. 
For illustrated booklet, address 
Miss Kate B. WALLACE, 
Miss TuHeopa F. Busa, 








New York. 


Farlow Road, NEwrTon, } 
Dana Hall, WELLESLEY, 


QUANSET. THE CAPE COD CAMPFORGIRLS 
11th season. 
Swimming, canoeing, sailing, taught under safest condition 
tional training in Land Sports. Pageant. Musical comedy 
Seperate < camp for little girls. Illustrated booklet. 
E. A. W. Hammatrt. 
Commonwealth Boulevard, NEwTon CENTRE, } 


CAMP MESACOSA FOR GIRLS 


An ideally located camp in the Adirondacks; farm, fiel 
and lake; all le- d and water sports; horseback riding, nat ur: 
handicraft; ev :.1t physical examination at beginning and 
season; caref supervision of all forms of exercise; resident 
cian; a health.:.l, happy, safe summer for girls. Address 

Miss LauRA SANFORD, Dept. of Physical Education, 1 

College, Columbia U niversity, 


CAMP WYNDCROFT FOR GIRLS 


For girls 10 to 16. At Kingsville, Ohio, on a high ridge 
from Lake Erie. Sleeping tents; main building with mode 
veniences. Tennis, hiking, horseback riding, handicraft 
ming and canocing in creek under safe restrictions. Addre 


Mrs. A. B. Luce, 44 Hamilton Road, Gitex Rince, N 


ALOHA CAMP AND CLUB FOR GIRLS 
Lake Morey and Lake Katherine,N.H. 11th season. ‘ 
ages 13-18. Club—16 upwards. Healthful location. Pure wate: 
sanitation. Water sports. Tennis,golf and handcrafts. Nature s 
horse ing, mountaineering. Substantial house. N« 
sembly hall. Board floor tents. Girls’ welfare our first care. B« 

Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Guticx. 8 Claflin Road, Brooke, } 











ALCHA HIVE 

Fairlee Lake, Vt. Ages 7-13. 
Offers your younger daughter all the benefits of camp lite a 
to her age, including sports, crafts, pets, a charming loc atio: 
happy but not too strenuous activities and individual mot 
For booklet, address ALOHA CAMPS above. 


CHATHAM wooDs CAMP 1 FOR GIRLS 


h Season. 
South Chatham, New Hampshire. 
Beautiful situation on mountain lake. 
All land and water sports. 





Booklet. 
KATHARINE L. BisHopP. 276 Mill Hill, Brrpceporr, ‘ 


When writing to camps please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 





FOR GIRLS 


(continued). 








A Delightful Summer Home for Girls 


Camp Robinswood 
Gilmanton, N. H 
lasive Climatic and Domiciliery Advantages, Camp-Fire Songs 
, ries, Outdoor Sports, Excursions, Unequaled Equipment, 
i: Staff, Competent Councilors. For Booklet address Camp) 
Mrs. G. B. Darrow, 12 Irving St., Newton Centre, Mass. 











The Tela-Wauket Camps For Girls and 


Young Women 
Roxbury, Vt. In the heart of the Green Mountains, 
Large rustic bungalow with fireplace, pool table,etc. Slee p- 
ing a private pond, athletic field, clay tennis 
courts. Free use of saddle horses. apaing master. Corps of 
directors. $125 per season,nine weeks. No extras. Booklet. 
Mr.and Mrs.C.A. ROYS, 10 Bowdoin Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

















CAMP QUINIBECK 


n Camp for Girls, on Lake Fairlee, South Fairlee, Vt. 


in Bungalows, Invigorating air, pure water, thorough 
Camp farm of 36 acres. Ample courts and fields for 
<et-ball, baseball and other land sports. Dancing and 
in spacious new hall, containing large open fireplace 

g taught. Diving tower and fleet of canoes. Horse-back 
king and excursions. Jewel working, weaving, basketry 
Proprietors and Directors: Frank L. Bryant, Eras 
H.S.; William W. Clendenin, Wadleigh H.S.; Anna A. 
ump Quinibeck. For information and illustrated book- 


\. DopGe, Nortu THEtTForp, Vt. 


MRS. NORMAN WHITE’S CAMP FOR GIRLS 
Cod, Orleans, Mass. 
sures of life by the sea. Outdoor sleeping in well pro- 
bins. Limited to 35 girls. Season from July 1st to 
erist. $150.00. Long distance Phone. Booklet. Address 
NorMAN WHITE, 424 West r1roth St., N. Y. 


c AMP ANAWAN FOR GIRLS 


1 in White Mountain region at Lake Winnipesaukee 
es. Lake with fine sandy beach and opportunities 
er sports, Tennis and field sports. Horseback riding. 
climbing, tutoring, handcrafts. Address 
Mrs. N. S. WINCHESTER, 31 East Haverhill St., LAWRENCE, Mass. 
A. a '. HAZELTON, 33 Chatham St., CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


C. AMP WUTTAUNOH 
* camp with high ideals. 
Nature study. 
( r games. Bungalows. 
tr ETHAN ALLEN SHAW. 











Catalog. 


NORTHFIELD, Vt. 





CAMP CHEQUESSET 
Cod. The Real Camp for Real Girls. Advantages of sea- 
1 woodland, sailing, canoeing, motor launch trips, water 
railing, athletics, tennis, handicraft. Group system 
‘gistration. Booklet. Atice H, BeLprnc, A.B., Physical 
ut R. M. W, College, CoLtece, Park, Va. 
um. G. Vina, A.M,, R. 1. Normal School, Provipence, R. I. 


VYONEGONIC CAMPS FOR GIRLS 
ose Pond. Fourteenth Season. 
ee separate camps (ages 9 to 21). 
Illustrated Booklet, address 
und Mrs. C. E, Coss, 
DENMARK, Me. 


MOY-MO-DA-YO AND WILDWOOD LODGE 
th season. 
gh grade summer camp for girls, in South Limington, Me. 
rated booklet. 
s Moopy, Miss Mayo. 
16 Montview Street, 


KEOKA CAMP FOR GIRLS 


eautiful Long Lake near Naples, Me. Bungalow with fire- 
Modern sanitation. Jewelry work, nature study, music, all 
. fleet of boats and canoes. Bathing guards. Trained 
Experienced councilors. References. Booklet. Directors: 
Francis H. THroop, 1542 E. 12th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1TH C, Putnam, M.A., 169 Columbia Heights, B’klyn, N. Y 





West Roxsury, Mass. 











When writing to camps please mention Harper’s Magazine 


SILVER LAKE CAMP FOR GIRLS 


Ideal life. Safe, sane 
sleeping out of doors one story above ground, Jew- 
Horseback riding. 


In the Adirondacks. 


Unique feature 


, happy home atmosphere 
elry and handicrafts. Canoeing, swimming, ten 
Special attention to dietetics. Experienced councilors. 
Resident graduate nurse. Modern sanitation. 


nis, baseball. 


Camp guide. Limited 


to twenty-five girls. References required. Illustrated catalogue 


on request. Address 


Tue Director, 


EDEN 


A camp for fifteen girls. 

Long Lake, Harrison, Me. Sixth season. 
Eden Club a nearby camp for older girls and women. 
For booklet, address 

CLaRA Drew, Syracuse University. 


169 Columbia Heights, Brooxiyn, N. Y. 





Syracuse, N. ¥ 


TRAIL’S END CAMP FOR GIRLS 

In the Blue Grass and on the beautiful Kentucky River. Old 
colonial house and tents. 3rd season. Experienced councilors 
Two weeks in the mountains, Tennis, boating, swimming, horse 
back riding, etc. Mammoth Cave trip. Send for booklet. 

Miss SNYDER. 362 So, Broadway, Lexincton, Ky. 


CAMP WINNESHEWAUKA 
For Girls. In the region of the Presidential range of the White 
Mountains. Overlooking Neal's Lake. Bungalows, Lodges and 
complete equipment. Water sports. Horseback riding over 
mountain trails. All activities supervised by experts. Address 
for illustrated Booklet 

Kar O. Batcu, Re esident Manager, 


SANDSTONE CAMP FOr GIRLS 
Green Lake, Wis. 
Ideal conditions for physical, mental, and moral development. 
Directors: 
Miss E. I. Hotrorp, 
Miss E, G. COCHRANE, 





_Lu NENBURG _ Ve. 


Crystat Sprines, Fla. 
580 Holly Ave., St. PAUL, Minn. 


CAMP FARWELL FOR GIRLS 
On top of the mountains, surrounded by pines, by the lakeside, 
8 miles from Wells River, Vermont. Well built cottages. All 
outdoor sports. Until June 1st address 
Miss J. H. Farwewt, “ The Castle,” 
After ; June Ist, 


CAMP ‘RUNOIA FOR GIRLS 
Belgrade Lakes, Maine. 
Ninth season. Land and water sports. Horseback riding, 
tutoring; experienced counselors. Illustrated booklet. 
Miss Ponp, Miss WEISER. 





Tarrytown, ‘N. Y. 
» Was River, Vt. 


Horace Mann School, N. Y. Crry, 





CAMP ABENA FOR GIRLS 
Belgrade Lakes, Me. 


oth season. Booklet. 
Miss Horrense Hersom, care of Mrs. A. E. Lambert, 
MIDDLEBURY; Vt. 
After June 1, BetGraps Lakes, Me. 
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FOR BOYS. 





CAMP RED CLOUD 
Silver Lake, Susq. Co., Pa. 
r Young Boys. 
than some, but 
tages. All sports. 
for every three boys: King, Virginia; 
Marting, Yale; oat Hobart; Rich 
Harvard; Cx ‘bb, Vale; Powell, Hobart; 
and others. Doctor and Trained Nurse 
Famous story-tellers round the Camp 
Fire. Gentleman's private estate. 50 
Registered Jersey cattle, 3,000 chick- 
. private vegetable gardens. Tu 
wing if desired. Entries received 
now References required. Number 
limited. Booklet, 41 pictures. 
Rev. ). TOWNSEND RUSSELL, 
Sitver Lake, Susq. Co., Pa 


More expensive 
exceptional advan 
College Counselor 


Cc AMP MONADNOCK 
J iffrey, N. H. On Thorndike Lake. 11380 feet pine forests. 
boys 9-15 inclusive. Health and safety first cx 
th ider experienced college men. Woodcraft 
t Caref supervision of Food and Sanitation. 
* Samant «Ss. Eanst, A.B., Director. 
75 Center St., DorcHESTER, Mass. 


Limited 
mnsideration. 
leti« Ss ur 


, CAMP 1 WYONEE 

ne I ake, Harri } ducted by a physician. 
n a 8 ment. ranch in the White Mts 
Ma eatu scribed in woklet. Limited 
tk ¢. ~ 


lew Vork City 
CAMP | KINAPIK 


Lake Kesar, Me. I 
ne nta 


ique combi n of ods, lakes and 
in climb 
sonal <. H. Arnold, 
ndorsed by Ernest Thompson Seton 


BripGeport, Conn 


CAMP ANDROSCOGGIN FOR BOYS 

: te Maine Wood s. Ninth season. Send for illus- 
h tells all about the Camp. Write 
re = p= menetty n the Director. Get in touch with 
l ideals. 


wooklet whic 


ir : 
(oy Heany 
ne—Prospect 8464 221 Willoughby Ave 


COPP KNOL. 
re Taftonboro, N 


Broox.yn, N. Y. 


Terms $150. Property 

beau- 

1 water sports, trips, 

onditions that result in healthy, 
Ps t. orderly summer life. References required 

HAMLET Putpot, M.A., Suffolk School, BaByton, L. I., N.Y. 


res on clea sa 


H yoys 8-15 
] " 


ike; eles 200 The home care, 


ation, excellent food 


and water, land an 
he general ‘atmosphere’ 





CAMP CHAMPLAIN 


An Ideal Summer Camp for Boys on Lake Champ! 
second Year. Every convenience for safety and 
proof tents with floors. All lan ty and water sports. Li 
chosen college men. Best of food. Camp Phy 
or malaria. Long-distance wha me. Number lin 
application. 

Address s Wa. F H. Brown, 


CAMP AL ALGONQUIN 

On Asquam Lake, N. Would 
best time this summer ne “has ever 
tennis, swimming and towing and : 
birds, trees, flowers, plants, the 
Send him to Algonquin to improve 
ing. References required. Circul 

__Evwin De 26 MERITTE, 8 


MASSAWIPPI SUMMER SCHOOL 
North Hatley, Que., on a beautiful ighe just 
Spanish, Italian, French, German, Greek, Lati 
Elementary Law and Piano-pl aying. PREP ARAT 
most successful in preparing for school and « 
aminations. Eighth season. Address 


Dr. CHARLES UPSON CLARK, New Ha 


CAMP WINNECOOK FOR BOYS 

Unity, Maine. 13th season. 

Your boy's nature demands wox xis, water, fi 
sports, and tribal life. Your “‘don't"’ and ‘‘st 
to our “do.” Pine forest. 1500 feet on lake. 

Hersert L. Ranp, Director, 

33 Shore 


CAMP KATAHDIN 
In the Maine woods. 14th season. The place 
manly. Pure spring water. Good food. “Safety f 
and exercise. Illustrated booklet 
Curton W. LOVELAND, P.O. Box 587, 
Geo. E. Pike, B.S., 


PROVIDE? 
Duxt 


CAMP OXFORD 


Summer Camp for Boys. 
Fifteenth Season 

Seven miles from Poland Springs 
Ideal Environment. Booklet. 


A. F, CALDWELL, AM. 
CAMP WAKE ROBIN 


Younger boys exclusively. Woodland, New York 
Real mountain life with woodcraft, nature 
manual training, athletics, swimming, by experiet 
oughly equipped with tents and buildings. Tuit 
photogra pone and full information apply to 
Mr. H.H.Littte, Lincoln High School, Jt RSEY Cir’ 


Oxror 








Two Complete Camps in one. 
24th year. 
FIRST THINGS 
Development of ch 
Cultivation of i manners. 


Vigilance for safety. 


Idealizir y of mind and body. 


CAMP IDLEWILD (3h fievtinne 


EXPERIENCE COUNTS 
Twenty-three years of camp life 
Over fifteen hundred boys in camp. 
Not a single serious accident 
Mr. Dick's personal supervision for twenty-thre 





rs, 7 to 13 years 


seniors, 14 to 17 years. 





miles of lake shore 


Your boy deserves the best — falf s er ir N. 
Idlewild provides it. | summer in M 
300 acres. 


yp Wustrated Descriptive Booklet on request. Address JOHN M. DICK, B.D., 35 3 3 Exchange Bidg., Bos e |} 


Fleets of canoes and motor b 





When writing to camps please mention Harper’s 


Magazine 








CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR BOYS (continued) __ 








An Uniiraied sone: for Your Sea 


\ summer at one of the Culver Schools means a vacation that will put any boy on his feet 
ysically and give him a wonderfully good time. Military training under the men who have 
de the Culver Military Academy regarded as the finest private military school in the country. 
Enough study to help the backward boy and keep the ng from getting mentally rusty. 
e recreative features modeled after a boy’s own heart. The NAVAL SCHOOL is the 
ost suc = i boys’ summer school in America, attracting boys from almost every State. 
» CAVALRY SCHOOL gives each boy his own horse and a 
splendid training in horsemanship. The WOODCRAFT SCHOOL 
offers boys as young as twelve an extraordi- 
nary training in wood- and camp-craft under 
Dan Beard. Board and tuition, $150 ($200, 
including use of horse, in Cavalry School). 
‘ Uniforms and equipment: Woodcraft, $25; Naval, $38; 
Cavalry, $39.50. Send for catalog of whichever 
School interests you. Address 
The Dean’s Office 
CULVER SUMMER SCHOOLS 


CULVER, INDIANA (On Lake Maxinkuckee) 





, 





SJtivivtacaciel fof 


CAMP WACHUSETT FOR BOYS. CAMP ply as 
Lake Asquam, Holde =e ss, N. 
rteenth season. 
g, water and land sports. Instruction in Natural History ideals, definite purpose, practical results, the boys, interests first. 
ng ifdesired. Notents. Fisher huts. Booklet. Moderate price All land and water sport Camp Mother 
Rev. Lorin WesstTerR, L.H.D 





. Send your Son to Camp Eastford, Eastford, Conn, 
7 bui ic on Boating, canoeing, swimming “The Place for a Boy.’”” The camp with a reputation for high 


Booklet. 
Rev. and Mrs. J. P. Marvin. 67 May St.,Worcester, Mass. 


CAMP POK-O’-MOONSHINE 
Adirondacks, Unquestionably one of the finest boys’ camps in the 
country. Ages 9-17. 10th season, 15,000 equipment, Rates 
study eek-end camp trips. Opens July 14. Address absolutely inclusive. 114 boys, 1914. Address 
Georce D. Cuurcu, M.A., Headmaster, Abbott School, Dr. C. A. Rosrinson, 

FARMINGTON, Me Peekskill Academy, PeeKskILL, N. Y. 


CAMP PENN THE RAYMOND RIORDON SCHOOL CAMP 
Season. Valcour Island, Lake ( ha amplain A real “‘woodsy” For Boys. Permanent tents. Healthful Among the hills. 
with exceptional equipment, system, and oversight. For boys | structive work Canoeing, swimming, fi 
9 to 15 inclusive. 500 acres of primitive woods and clear- | tennis. j300-a } 
sident physician. Small group plan. 
tion. For booklet, apply to 
K. Taytor, M.A., St. Martin's, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


C — YUKON FOR BOYS 
Maine. On shore of Lake Cobbosseecontee. Houses CAMP MOOSWA 
= 2 sanitary plumbing. Councilors and trained nurse, Nova Scotia. An outing for boys brimn 
r enced n physical training. Complete equipment for water Fine buildings, cabins, and tents 
i sports. Whole or part time July 1st to September 7th first and always. Fresh foods (no canned goods nor canned ideas) 
accommodated Aim of Camp is to develop the boy's Boys from Missouri (nuff sed) have been with us two or more sea 
ter as well as his body sons. Free booklet 


RIVERSIDE OUTING CLUB, 203 W. to2nd St., N. Y. City Georce H. Carn, A.B. 


Holde rness School, _P 'LYMOUTH TH, N. H. 


AOC e HILL RECREATION SCHOOL 


s who fail of promotion in any subject. Not a camp where 
s incidental Breaks the long vacation with 5 weeks of 





Con- 
shing, rowing, tramping, 
cre farm Use of school’s manual training shops an 
Convenient to main- | library. uly and August Terms $175 Parents accommodated 
at Inn. Write for catalog 


HIGHLAND, Ulster Co., N. ¥ 


i ing with wholesome fun 
Camp life at its best Safety 


BELMONT, Mass. 


17th | 


year 
- F ull fleet. Ma- 
Equipment complete. 


v1 Wholesome” tnd Camp Wellesley, Lake Ossipee, New Hampshire «iii» 


sour reeful cour nsel- 
Address EDWARD A. BENNER, 8 CURVE STREET; klet. 





WELLESLEY, MASSACHUSETTS 




















When writing to camps please mention Harper’s Magazine 












CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


_ FOR BOYS: (continued) 








WINONA CAMPS FOR BOYS THORN MT. TUTORING SC CHOOL : and | \MP 
Moose Pond. Eighth Season. 1 Aa 
. ’ o ain climbing, woodcra and tu 
pat ees aren Sane 8 — ae oy ty wt ¢ play ~ study. ais 
c + ace USHEE, A.B., B. irector. 
Cc. E. Coss, Denmark Inn, DenMaRK, Me. A, H, Smrrn, A.B., Asst. (Browne and Nichols Scho 
. BS 19 Huron Avenue, Norta CAMBRIDGE 





CAMP WAMPANOAG 
oth season. Cape Cod, Buzzards Bay. Salt water camp for 
boys from 8 to 15 inclusive. Scouting over old Indian trails. Land 


MAPLEWOOD 


Ideal summer outing for boys. Near Phila. 53rd year 








C u : June 24th, closes Sept. 1. High moral influence. Speci 
~ water sperts, potas. —- ang -§ a college men. small boys. Our own milk and vegetables. Safe boati 
“amp mother. Booklet. r. ALVIN Jopp, Mrs. BERTRAND hik I ~ 
E. TayLor, Mr. Atpricn Taytor, Associate Directors ie, eel pein’. Eenguew, So wate, Ter 







Instruction, if desired. School year opens Sept. 16. 


234 Grant Ave., NEWTON CENTRE, Mass. J. C. SHortuipce, Harvard,P Prin. Box 66,C ONCORDVILLE,D 


CAMP GAHADA KYLE CAMP FOR BOYS 
Adirondack Mountains. For boys of Christian parentage, ten to Catskill Mountains. Near Rip Van Winkle’s Rock 
fifteen years of age, inclusive. Beautiful grounds. Lodge. Tent bungalows—no damp tents. All land and watersports. R 
for each two boys. Every known camping attraction. Resident —— alley. Amusement hall, piano and billiards. | 
physician. Tutoring Elaborate portfolio of views, also poster booklet. Kyle School for Boys. 
stamps on request. Terms, $150 a season. Dr. Pauw Kyte, Principal since 1890. 
Wituiam B. Erner, Dir. P.O. Box 223 A, Scnenectapy, N. Y. Box 511, InvinGTON-oN-Hupson, N.Y. (22 miles from N 















































KAMP KILL KARE. A CAMP FOR BOYS 

Summer Camp for Boys on Lake Champlain. One patron writes shoes : 
“It would be di fic ult to write too strong an endorsement of Kamp . The facilities of — School Information Department ar¢ iT 
Kill Kare as a summer home for boys. We found it to be an command for any additional assistance you may require ir g 
ideal spot and more than you claim for it. Sr. and Jr. Camps. the summer camp best suited to your demands. Address 
Thoroughly equipped. 9th season. Booklet School Information Department, HarPER’s MAGAZINE, 

Ratpu F. Perry. 11 Elm St., Moralstown, N. J. k 


Franklin Square, New 

















“FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


- wean Aa —-.. for families with children, | CAMP LAKEW 2D FOR BOYS and 
roth season. Happy solution of children’s care and | CAMP PINETOP FOR GIRLS 
training. Kindergarten play school. Separate recreation | Please give me complete details of your requirements w 
camps for boys and girls, under experts. Send for illus- write. : ; aE 
trated booklet | F. M. Gracey, Member Camp Directors Association of A 
Irvinc D. McCott Hotel McAlpin, N. Y. | 491 Boylston St., Boston 











CAMP SUNNYSIDE | WE WILL INSERT 


your camp advertisement in a space of this size, seven 
In the beautiful highland country of Wilton, Conn. A country the following rates; one time, eight dollars and forty cer 
Camp with great variety of interest, for girls over eight and boys 


times, eight dollars and five cents each insertion; six time 
eight to twelve. Health of first importance. Personal supervision. dollars and seventy cents each insertion; twelve times, seve 
$20 per week. 


each insertion. 
Dr. and Mrs. J. F. Rocers. New Haven, Conn. 


CAMP EQUIPMENT 






— 


Harper & BrRotTHers, NEw \ 





Push-Button Controlled 


You have a high speed or trolling speed, 
: a alow reverse oe taet reverse, of you 
{ rin, our 

16, 18, 3, 20-foot Blue Bird boats ready to ship. a 
Thoroughly guaranteed and tested. Most practical famil 
boats afloat. Combine handsome appearance with s Speed 
durability and seaworthiness. Best material and work: 
manship hres out. Engine Detroit, two cycle reversible, 


























guaranteed F a ve YEARS, only 3 Smeving | parts, s, starte wi with- J Motor 

out craniing, chi uto it seats. — . 
DOR FREE BLUE BIRD CATALOG TODAY nee peatins Ste oaemed yee? *y mols sme 

Senet agents wanted everywhere. Agent’s price Pull details in free catalog No. 10. Our marine motors 

to each first user of a Blue Bird in any locality. Ask from 2 to 30 H. P., described in free catalog No. 24. 

also for BARGAIN SHEET on 20, 21, 23, 35' Runabout Motor 








Boats. DETROIT BOAT CO., 1081 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





JEW DETACHABLE ELECTRIC 
ROW ROAT MOTOR 
Attaches to any - yr runs on 2 an 


olt batte: 

5 speyeus gues et GE 
batteries, $75. 

JEW OPEN WINDOW 

prog her ror batt BATTERY 
eT 


JEweL 
he oy 6-100, ne 100 
Srarting Barremy, $18. Good Reliable 


Best grade cedar canoe efors 20 
Detroit canoes can’t sink 
All canoes cedar and copper fastened, We make ell 
cioee a and styles, also power cquete. ie site fer izee Pac os. 
ake AJ fis EiSvting Plante, Scie largest manufacturers of canoes in the wor)d. 
JEWEL RLECTRIC 00. Dept. R, 782 Sherman St., Chicago DETROIT BOAT CO., 153 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Famous 
Dallar-a- 
Knot Guarant 
The ALA 


Send for 
Catalog. 


Here’s Good News for Outdoor Lovers 


VACATION days are coming! Let’s fill them with the finest of summer 


pleasures 


cottage, fashion i 
Cut Summer Cot 


Famous 


Oc 


Kno! Guarantee 


ALADDIN 
Knot 
sa 


xpres 


4 


fH ghest 

ALADDIN —“™& 
peak for them 
nd never fail t 
home builders 


Send for 


x 


talog. 


Aigar 


Fi 


a cottage on the shore. 
t with our own hands. 
tage. 


. 
Sovereign Summer Cottages 
Sovereign Readi-Cut Summer Cottagesare built 
on the same system as our famous Aladdin homes. 
They're built of the same wonderful material, 
too, the lumber that has made Aladdin famous 
over the world. The sawing, measuring and fitting 
are all done in our famous mills—by experts. Your 
“work” is but to put the material in place and 
drive the nails. And how fast it grows under your 
hands! You alone can equal the work of three 
carpenters—and without any previous experience 
We'll guarantee this statement. And you will have 
the strongest, sturdiest and tightest cottage on 
the shore—and the handsomest. 


Sovereign Cottages from 
$100 Up—Complete 


Put one year’s rental into a Sovereign Cottage 
and it’s yours for all the summers that follow 

Send for the big catalog today and see for your 
self how cheaply you can own your own summer 
cottage. You receive it at the station complete 
All lumber is shipped cut to fit, together with all 
doors, windows, glass, shingles, hardware, locks, 
nails, paint and trim—everything. No delay wait- 
ing for materials—and you'll save one-third at 
least. Hunters’ Lodges, $100; four-room cottages 
with porch, $198; seven-room cottages with 36x8 
ft. porch, $443. Whatever price, size or design you 
want, you'll find in the splendid Sovereign line of 
cottages. Shall we send you the catalog at once? 


Aladdin Readi-Cut Houses 


The fame of ALADDIN Readi-Cut Houses has 
spread to every hamlet in this broad country. The 
word ALADDIN hascome to mean Quality Homes 
Economy Homes—and Happy Homes. Wherever 
you live, some neighbor is now liv 
ing happily in his ALADDIN. Let 
us direct you to him. Talk with 
him. Ask him how he enjoyed the 
winter in his ALADDIN — the 
below zero weather that tests the 
warmth of construction. Ask him 
about ALADDIN Golden Rule 
Service. Ask him about ALADDIN money saving 
prices. These tests lift ALADDIN out of the ex 
periment class. You are as safe in your dealings 
with ALADDIN as with your own bank 


wida Louisiana and Oregon 


NORTH AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Home Builders to the Nation 


1221 Aladdin Avenue 


Bay City, Michigan 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


And best of all, let’s build our own 
A week will do it 
It’s the very best of fun; the work is easy and the cost so small. 


complete it—a Sovereign Readi- 


Aladdin 
Readi-Cut 
Ouse 


What You Get 


ALADDIN houses are complete. You get ma 
terial absolutely guaranteed to be sufficient for the 
completion of your house, as follows: Sills, cut to 
fit; joists, cut to fit; studding, cut to fit; building 
paper; subfloor, cut to fit; rafters, cut to fit; root 
sheathing, cut to fit; siding, cut to fit; outside 
finish; knotless flooring, cut to fit; lath and plaster 
or plaster board; knotless inside finish, knotless 
doors, knotless casings, knotless base board, win 
dows, sash, glass, nails of all sizes, locks, hinges, 
tin flashing, paints, oils, varnishes, stains, putty 
and shellac, with complete drawings, illustrations 
and instructions for erection—The Complete 
House The big ALADDIN Catalog No. 1220 


tells all the interesting facts. 


Ask about the 
Complete 5-room 
Catalog Coupon— Tear Here 


ALADDIN House for 


mmm mmm ee ee 
Fest Anata Qonnestee to, : 
| 1221 Aladdin Avenue , Bay City, Michigan t 
j Please send Catalog No. 1220 Dwelling [ ] 

Summer Cottage[ ] 


ADVERTISER. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 








CLEANING 
THE NEW WAY. 


“Standard Built-in Bath 


You can afford and should have a Standard” Built-in Bath in 
your home. They are far superior in sanitation and conven- 
ience to the bath on feet. Yet, they cost but little more and 
their quality is assured by the “Standard” Green and Gold label. 


EASIER TO CLEAN MORE SANITARY INEXPENSIVE 
“Standard” Built-in Baths (like ‘‘Conred’’ pattern shown above) are made complete in 
one piece, porcelain enameled inside and out, combining the beauty of china with the 
strength of iron. The outside surface is as permanent and easy to clean as the inside. 
They are made for building into right or left corner, in a recess, or into wall at back. They 


are five inches lower than the ordinary bath, yet have better bathing accommodations. 


Ask your Architect or Plumber about “Standard” Built-in Baths, or see all patterns in the 
“Standard” Showrooms. Our books “Standard” ‘Built-in Baths’? and ‘‘Modern Bathrooms’’ 
showing complete line of “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures, sent free upon request to persons 
interested. If possible, send name of Architect or Plumber when writing for booklets. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


Dept. A Pittsburgh 


Standard” SHOWROOMS 


New York 35-37 W.3ist Street Cleveland 4409 Euclid Avenue Houston, Tex., Preston & Smith St. 
Boston . . 186-200 Devonshire Street Cincinnati San Antonio, Tex... .212 Losoya St. 
Philadelphia...1215 Walnut Street Toled 


Washington, D.C., Southern Bldg. Erie......128-130 West Twelfth St. | er “ante ceappaeaggs eye 
Pittsburgh.....106 Federal Street Louisville. ..319-823 West Main St. 4 ; _— 
Chicago.......900S. Mich. Avenue Nashville, 315-317 10th Ave., South Toronto, Can..59 Richmond St., E. 
St. Louis. ....100-102 N. Fourth St. New Orleans. .846-866 Baronne St. Hamilton, Can., 20 Jackson St, W. 


CALL AT A “Standard” SHOWROOM BEFORE MAKING YOUR SELECTION 





When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Magazine. 
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Harper’s Bookshelf 


OW and then a genuinely good story is 
written about a horse—a story such as 
Black Beauty or Mark Twain’s 4 
Horse’s Tale—but the genre is rare. Those 
who have the true feeling for horses—not 
merely an objection to cruel treatment of 
them, but a genuine understanding of their 
nature coupled with a vivid appreciation of 
their strength and 
beauty doubtless 
feel that such a 
story, if it be not 
written extremely 
well, had far better 
not be written at all 
Bre 1 i, ine Desert, 
however, the new 
by Marcus 
Horton, will satisfy 
the critical 
lover of ani- 
of good 
Seldom is a 


story 


most 
both 
and 

nection. 


mals 


story of this kind so 
free from merely 
superinduced senti- 
ment, so genuine in 
its feeling, so evi- 
dently inspired not 
me rely by real affec- 
tion, but by real and 
intimate knowledge. 
Seldom in any story Sates 
has an animal been 


of 


true personality, without.in the least carica- 


given so much 


turing human nature, as has been given to 
Pat, the magnificent black, in Bred of the 
Desert. Mr. Horton writes with a keenness 
of observation and a gift of sympathetic in- 
terpretation that is possible to few. He 
gives us pictures of the colt, in his kittenish 
pranks, his affections, and his dejections, that 
are as lifelike as they are freshly attractive. 
He reveals his motives, too—his fears, his 
curiosities, his resentments, in a manner that 
completely wins one’s interest. And at the 
same time that he keeps the horse, with 
wonderful naturalness, almost always in the 
foreground, he tells a story of human beings 
that is well worth reading in itself. 


Pat was born in the Southwestern des- 
ert, and he was the property of a quite 
worthless Mexican. He soon revealed the 
fact that he was an “aristocrat”; indeed, so 
handsome was he that his master expected to 
realize what was to him a small fortune from 
But on the way to market Pat man- 
aged to lose himself at a crowded crossing. 


his sale. 


Dodging and plung- 
ing among the traf- 
fic, at length 
found his mother, as 


he 


he and 
followed her home. 


supposed, 


Later he discovered 
that he had made a 
serious mistake, but 
it was a lucky thing 
for the 
whole, for now Pat 


him, on 
was adopted into a 
rich family, and his 
new 

Helen 
lov ed 

dearly. 
grew and 
himself, 
learned 


mistress, 

Richards, 
him very 

How Pat 
found 
how he 
his world 
and inspired respect 
both in the other 
and in the 
stableman, are told 
with sympathy and 
humor. 1 he tale of 
how he was broken to the saddle—a tale told 
is doubly 


horses 


Marcus Horton 
of Bred « 


he Desert 


largely from his own point of view 
realistic. In reading it one acquiresa sharp re- 
alization of what the horse feels and suffers, 
while one sees the process carried out in all its 
Here, for once, is a horse- 
breaking scene in which the horse is the hero, 
though—well for him 


technical details. 


he does not win the 
struggle. 


His education completed, Pat becomes the 
central figure in 


a most exciting series of 
events. Helen, his mistress, used to ride in 
company with Stephen Wainwright, a young 
Easterner who wanted her to marry him. 


Stephen, however, seemed to Helen so soft 





HARPER’S 


and unambitious that she sent him away 

but, relenting somewhat, woman-fashion, she 
gave him the beloved Pat. Then Pat was 
stolen by outlaws. A singular and pictu- 
resque episode follows; Pat is introduced to 
strange men and to strange conditions of life, 
and the reader, seeing the outlaws chiefly 
through their relations toward the horse, gets 
more than a glimpse of their ways and char- 
acters. Pat, too, was the means of making a 
man of Stephen; for Stephen, of course, pur- 
sued, joining a band of Rangers. 
of the story comes 
when Pat, after his 
rescue from the out- 


The crisis 


laws, saves his mas- 
ter’s life in the des- 
ert by doing battle 
with a huge wild 
stallion a battle 
requiring not only 
ferocious 
but 
and 


courage, 
shrewd tactics 
sheer nerve. 
Then at the last we 


see 





Pat once more 
eating sugar 
quartered 


and 
apples 
from his former mis- 
hand. The 
Ww hole story is per- 


tress’s 


vaded by a peculiar- 
ly 
stimulating 


wholesome and 
atmos- 
phere. There is con- 
stantly present in it 
the sugges- 





subtle 


BOOKSHELF 


rary-‘‘life” novels; from another, it 1s 
warmly sympathetic love-story leading to t! 
fulfilment of an ideal union. The Life-Bu: 
ers is, in brief, the story of a woman’s bra. 
and unguided struggle to attain happin 
and self-completion in spite of the network . 
hypocrisy and worldly motives that is throw 
around her. Myra Milenberg is wise enoug 
and candid enough to see just what a tragi 
failure the married life of her parents h 
been: she knows that her father is hard, s« 
fish, unscrupulous; that her mother j; 
crushed by the sens 
of guilt which h 
does not feel; tha 
the two have n 
one thought or pur 
pose in common 
She is oppressed 
too, by the crudity 
the unbeautifulnes: 
of the life she has t 
lead, keenly awar 
as she is that he: 
parents are some 
what glaringly n 
veau riche. “I want 
something differ 
ent,” she cries. 
“T want some of th: 
beautiful things 
refinement, tender 
ness, a real onenes: 
the thing that : 
so often left out of 
marriage.” But she 
is ignorant enough 














tion of clean out- 
door air, of freedom, 
and of fullness of 
life. Its note is one 
of tenderness for the 
weak mingled with admiration of courage 
and strength and beauty in man or beast. 


Among the novels of the day that treat of 
love and marriage in the newer spirit—a 
spirit at once of frank criticism and of emo- 
tional earnestness—few are more successful 
than is The Life-Builders by Elizabeth De- 
jeans. The story takes hold of one’s interest 
both through its insistent reality and through 
its persistent idealism. From one point of 
view, it is a picture of life done with that 


admirable wholeness and convincingness 


which 1s characteristic of the best contempo- 


ELIZABETH DEJEANS 
Author of The Life-Builders 





to accept an arrant 
hypocrite for a hus- 
band. Justin St 
Claire, the suitor 
whom Myra’s fathe: 
favors for reasons of his own, represents, cer- 
tainly, all the refinement and social prestige 
that Myra has missed, and her more spiritual 
longings he skilfully humors. In spite of a 
certain instinctive fear, she yields to him at 
last with the utter sincerity and clean direct- 
ness that are characteristic of her. Charac- 
teristically, too, she does this without regard 
for a vague warning from another man, 
whom she respects, yet feels no resentment 
because of the warning. John Alyth might 
have saved her if he had chosen to be ex- 
plicit, and he is the more strongly tempted to 
take this course because he himself is miser- 











Bulletin of Recent Successes 


FICTION 


Blue Blood and Red By GEOFFREY CORSON 


ms ** A first-class American novel.’’—N. Y. Tribune. A tale of Staten and 
Editions Manhattan Islands. ($1.35 net) 


2 Little Comrade By BURTON E. STEVENSON 


oe A tale of the Great War by the author of ‘‘ The Marathon Mystery.”’ 
Editions ** Interesting—thrilling.’”’—N. Y. Times. ($1.20 net) 


3 Martha and Cupid By JULIE M. LIPPMANN 
Editions The latest lovable ‘‘Martha’”’ story. ($1.00 net) 


9 Making Over Martha By JULIE M. LIPPMANN 


ae Tells how ‘‘ Martha”’ took her family to the country and managed a 
Editions love affair. ($1.20 net) 


16 Martha By-The-Day By JULIE M. LIPPMANN 


Me: ** No sweeter humor has been written into a book.’’—Hartford Courant. 
Editions The first ‘‘ Martha” story. ($1.00 net) 





9 Jean-Christophe By ROMAIN ROLLAND 


‘*This superb trilogy’’ (Boston Transcript) has made M. Rolland a 
Editions world figure. (The set $4.50) 
Each volume a complete novel in itself. ($1.50 net) 





POETRY 
2 North of Boston By ROBERT FROST 


**Few who have read it through will have been as much astonished 
Editions by any American since Whitman.’’—Edward Thomas in The New 
Weekly (London) ($1.25 net) 


NON-FICTION 


2 The Home Book of Verse Edited by B. E. STEVENSON 


‘The most comprehensive and representative collection of American 
Editions and English poetry ever published.’’—Boston Transcript. An ideal 
graduation present. (3742 pages, India paper, 1 vol., cloth, $7.50 net) 


9 Europe Since 1815 By CHARLES D. HAZEN 
~e ‘* Comprehensive, impartial, illuminatingly clear.’’—N. Y. San. 
Editions (14 colored maps. $3.75 net) 





9 A Montessori Mother By DOROTHY CANFIELD’ FISHER 


Editi A book every modern minded mother should read. Mrs. Fisher’s new 
itions book, ‘Mothers and Children,” is just ready. (Either book $1.25 net) 


| 2nd —— Musicians of Today By ROMAIN ROLLAND 
Sth French A striking book on "Berlioz, Richard Strauss’s Orchestral Works, Wagner’s Siegfried and 


: Tristan und Isolde, Saint-Sdéns, D’Indy, Hugo Wolf, Debussy’s Pelleas and Melisande, The 
Edition Musical Movement in Paris, etc. ($1.25 net) 
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Dorothy’s Getting Well. 


Dorothy, who is just getting over the measles, has no more than said "My Goodness! Why don't 
they give me something good to eat ?" when the wise Kewpies appear, one bearing a dish of delicious. 


sparkling Raspberry 


JELL' 


another bringing a spoon, and one carrying from sight the hateful medicine. 
Dorothy's happy face expresses her approval. 


If the importance of satisfying the fickle appetites of convalescents were as fully understood by 
all "big folks" as it is by doctors and nurses, getting well would not take so long as it frequently does. 


"America’s Most Famous Dessert" is good everywhere and 
the delightful pure fruit flavors of Jell-O appeal to all appe- 
tites. There are seven of the flavors: Raspberry, Strawberry, 
Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. Att all grocers’ 
and general storekeepers’,, | 0c. each. 

The new Jell-O book is a real Kewpie book, 
with pictures of Kewpies by Rose O’Neill herself. 


If you desire one and will write and ask us for 
it we will send it to you free. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 
The name Jett-O is on every package in big red letters: 


Be sure you get Jett-O and not something else. package 
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ably mated with a woman much his inferior 
in soul and intellect “who followed 
ancient precepts, upon which she had grafted 
what was worst in the modern spirit.” But 


one 


the “man’s code” restrained him. 


After her plunge into life Myra matures 
rapidly. When Alyth sees her in her new 
home in St. Louis, he finds her playing her 
part perfectly, though she is “enveloped and 
smothered in the huge fabrication that is 
Justin St. Claire.” Just how hugely false 
this fabrication is she soon discovers. She 
finds, to her heartsick horror, that, despite 
her husband’s surface refinement, his ideals 
are essentially those of her father—that he 
has married her as a matter of convenance; 
that his feeling for her is simply a mixture of 
passion and patronage. She watches curi- 
ously his deft manipulation of a woman who 
is infatuated with the emotionally 
Adele Courland, his first 
At length she finds and questions 
in her straightforward way the woman to 


him 
eccentric wife’s 


sister. 


whom he has really belonged for years, the 
It is 
illustrative of Myra’s sincerity of nature that 
she despises her husband rather for breaking 
his bond with this woman than for being 
unfaithful to herself. 


woman who is really necessary to him. 


Then follows a remarkable story of a 
woman’s struggle for independence and self- 
respect, and of the love for her of two honest 
men, in whom violent longing and the more 
exalted thing that is called love blend in the 
Myra, break- 
ing with her husband and father, goes to New 
York and earns her own living 


woman in an 


curious, unequal, human way. 


as a drafts- 
architect’s office, learning 
through further disillusionments the differ- 
ence that men make between their better and 
But both of the two hon- 
who love her 


their worse selves. 
est men Alyth, whom she 
learns to love, and Karl Janniss, the artist, 
whom she merely likes—prove equal to the 
test she demands of them. The author sees 
deeply into the hearts of the persons she de- 
scribes, showing with penetrating clearness 
their yearnings, their ambitions, their in- 
stincts earthly or divine. The story has an 
abundance of local atmosphere; it entertain- 
ingly depicts a variety of characters ranging 
from the hopeless, submissive Mrs. Milen- 
berg to that most engaging personage, the 
Frenchified, affected, warm-hearted Mrs. 


BOOKSHELF 


Du Pont-Maurice who befriends Myra in 
New York. 


A story with an epic theme—an historic 
romance full of quaintness, of poetry, and of 
color, but quite free from the artificialities 
and excesses of an outworn fashion in fiction 

is 4 Dealer in Empire by Amelia Josephine 
Burr. The theme of this story, as the author 
remarks in her foreword, is not untimely, 
“since dreams of world-conquest do not die, 
and each generation—even our own—has its 
And the theme in this 
case is handled with extraordinary impres- 
siveness and with extraordinary poignancy 
of feeling—effects with which the central fig- 
ure of the story, as an historic character, 
harmonizes in a peculiar degree. 


dealers in empire.” 


Olivarez, 
the all-powerful minister of Philip IV. of 
Spain, proud, passionate, unyielding, and 
Spanish to the bone—Olivarez, with his 
splendid dream of welding all Spain and 
Portugal into an empire with which he might 
conquer the world, is portrayed in this story 
with real bigness. He is portrayed, too, not 
merely as a statesman, but, feelingly, as a 
man burning with desire and inwardly tor- 
tured by fear and remorse. The beginning of 
Olivarez’s downfall is the coming to Madrid 
of La Soledad, niece of La Herrera, the most 
famous actress of her time. Under the aus- 
pices of her aunt, Soledad appears in a play 
written specially for her by the great poet 
and satirist Quevedo, and the court acclaims 
her to the skies. The king, whose licentious- 
ness Olivarez deliberately fosters that he may 
the better keep his hold upon him, sees in her 
a potential mistress; but at their first inter- 
view the radiant innocence of this maiden, 
fresh from a provincial village, and her rever- 
ential attitude toward himself fills Philip for 
the time being with contrition. Two other 
men dare to aspire to the woman whom the 
king favors. One of them—Villa Mediana, 
the proudest of the Spanish nobles presses 
his suit openly; the other, Olivarez himself, 
works secretly, exercising a masterful fascina- 
tion—using all his hard-won knowledge of 
the human heart to gain the woman who has 
Dramatically 
the author portrays the colorful spectacle of 
the court, with its surface serenity and its 
secret heartaches. Amusingly, and yet with 
full respect for a really noble character, she 
shows us Quevedo hesitating between the 
urge of inspiration and the fear of exile—but 


stirred him to deep passion. 
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not hesitating long, because he is sure that 
if he is expelled from court his wit will 
eventually secure his recall. With real insight 
Miss Burr portrays the character of this 
remarkable man—making the reader under- 
stand his persistent youthfulness, his half- 
melancholy resignation to the approach of 
age, his half-fatherly, half-lover-like, and very 
real affection for Soledad. Villa Mediana, 
superbly insolent, luxurious, and _ wilful, 
somehow wins the reader’s partiality; but 
it is Olivarez, of course, who wins. He 
gains the woman he craves and makes her 
the mother of his boy. With one exception, 
none but he knows certainly the reason of 
Villa Mediana’s treacherous muider. The 
exception is Villa Mediana’s faithful dwarf, 
who wears next his breast the crossbow 
bolt which struck down his master. The 
dwarf bides his time, awaiting a fit oppor- 
tunity for revenge, but it is not through 
him that Nemesis strikes down Olivarez. 
The Prime Minister, finding it no longer 
practicable to continue his connection 
with Soledad, coldly casts her off and sends 
her back to her native village with her boy. 
Years later in the shop of his foster-father, 
the village smith, the boy humbles the great 
man who is his father, and wrecks the plans 
that might have saved the empire-builder’s 
grandiose system from crumbling. It is an 
effective and touching conclusion in which 
the realities of simple truth and honor stand 
out in sharp contrast with the illusory 
grandeurs of ambitious dreams. Though the 
story covers a considerable period of time, its 
continuity of action is perfect; moreover, its 
artistic unity of tone—a unity which allows 
of a pleasurable variety of scene and char- 
acter—makes it strong and certain in its 
emotional appeal. 


It is, above all, a stimulating discussion of 


essential aims and of fundamental traits 
that Anne Morgan has written in her book, 
The American Girl. The author has a shrewd 
understanding of the American girl as she is, 
and a clear conception of what she lacks. 
Commendable as is the American young 
woman for her wonderful adaptability, she 
has in a marked degree the fault of that par- 
ticular virtue—a fact that sometimes be- 
comes glaringly apparent, when she is seen, 
as she often is, in a European environment. 
Her rampant individualism is an American 
trait that needs modification through service 


and through truer enlightenment. Tim. 
have changed in America, and t¢! 
American girl must change with then 
Through co-operation and co-education s| 
must learn to do her part, and to attain to t! 
fulfilment of an ideal based upon sex-equalit 
but by no means upon sex similarit 
The education of girls is faulty in tw 
important respects: in the first place, it do 
nothing to counteract the merely opportu 
nist attitude toward life which is in genera 
characteristic both of girls who are self 
supporting and of those who are not; in th 
second place, it signally fails to give real! 
effective instruction in the rudiments of i: 
tellectual training; for employers general! 
testify to the absence in girls who leave scho: 
comparatively early of the basic qualities of 
accuracy, concentration, thoroughness, and 
ambition. Nor is this wholly the fault of th: 
schools; the social system, the point of vic 
of both employer and employee, are equal, 
to blame. The girl who works is not ex 
pected, and does not expect, to rise abov: 
her present position, while the boy in simila: 
circumstances expects to rise and usual] 
does. Miss Morgan looks forward to a stat: 
of affairs in which woman’s quick feeling and 
intuition ‘will become a really useful form of 
strength and not a phase of weakness. 


Despite the multitude of handbooks on 
almost every conceivable subject that hav: 
been printed, there is evidently room for 
the new “A-B-C Series” which Harper & 
Brothers have begun to publish. The series 
is inaugurated with a little book called 
A-B-C of Gardening—a book which will 
prove a godsend to the woman or man who 
loves to make flowers grow, but who lacks 
the time or inclination to attempt what is 
called “making a study of the subject.” 
The book tells you, if you are an amateur, 
or prospective amateur, gardener, just 
what you obviously need to know; it warns 
you against the mistakes you would surely 
make if you proceeded without advice; 
and it attempts to do no more. In reading 
the book one is impressed with the absolut« 
necessity, in order to garden successfully, 
of knowing what it tells, and with the 
needlessness, for most persons, of knowing 
more. The book tells not only how to 
make things grow, but what things may be 
grown with greatest certainty of satisfac- 
tion. E.uiotr Bake 
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Preeminent 


For over three-quarters of a century the Schomacker Piano 
has stood preeminent. 


The extraordinary tone of the Schomacker and its structural 
beauty and excellence explain its presence in thousands of the 
best homes in America. 


Schomacker Player Pianos in both grands and uprights are 
equipped with the highest type of player actions. 
Sold by JOHN WANAMAKER in New York and Philadelphia. 


Dealers in other Principal Cities. 





Send for illustrated catalogue and read the Schomacker Story. 
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ond pri es Wedding 
and Personal Gifts 


Pearls, Diarnonds 
Precious Slone Jewelry 
Platinum Jewelry 
Gold Jewelry 
Silver Services 
Silver Forks and Spans 
Bracelet Watches 
Pendant Watches 
Hall Clocks 
Mantel Clocks 
China Plates 
Cups and Saucers 
Table Services 


of Crystal 


PAILEY. RANKS & RIDDLE G 


Diamond Merchants, Jewelers, 
Silversmiths, Heraldists, Stationers 


Philadelphia 
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THE UNIVERSE, SHOWING THE 


EXPOSITION, 


Following the 
BY WILLIAM 


HERE 


cities 


magic 
golden 


are two 


on 


the 


coast of the Pacific that 


call irresistibly to the 

dweller on the Eastern 

shores. Their charm is 

© potent to thrill the busi- 

est man of affairs, no matter how urgent 

he demands upon his time; it draws the 

tudent, the lover of art, of beauty, the 

\merican who would know the greatness 
f his native land. 


BEAUTIFUL 
CALIFORNIA 


Panama- Pacific Exp. Co. 


TOWER OF JEWELS, PANAMA-PACIFIC 


Sunset to a Golden Coast 


HEMINGWAY 


The one great country in this troubled 
world that now enjoys peace unbroken 
and prosperity assured is celebrating the 
triumphant performance of the greatest 
engineering feat that man has ever at- 
tempted. At San Francisco and at San 
Diego the Expositions are inviting 
the admiration of all, challenging and 
winning the highest praise from every 
eye that sees them. Add to that the 
charm of the sweetest climate in the 
world, and the only wonder left is 
that any one can stay away. 

He is the wisest traveler 
who most cunningly alter- 





ONE HUNDRED GOLDEN HOURS AT SEA 
ON A SOUTHERN PACIFIC STEAMSHIP 


HARPER’S 


MAGAZINE 


nates in his journey the at- 
tractions of sea and land. 
For his benefit and the good 
of all who will follow his 
example the Southern Pa- 
cific Route holds out allur- 
ing rewards. From the time 
your foot is set upon the 
gang-plank of the handsome 
and swift steamship that 
carries you over the first 
part of the way, you are 
taken out of this work-a-day 
world into a new state of be- 
ing, into a voyage that re- 
ADVERTISER. 





FOLLOWING THE SUNSET TO A GOLDEN COAST 





banks green with sugar-« 
and rice-helds. Now 

white pillars of some old 
lonial home gleam thro. 
the moss-draped trees, ; 
there is no lack of n 
cabins near at hand. 

New Orleans, the | 
upon which one descend 
land by gang-plank, 
swarms of singing b| 
‘longshoremen— everyt! 
seems strange, new, and 
tractive. No one shoul: 
on without spending at |: 
a few days in this fascinat 
city, with its quaint bk 

OUAINT ST, LOUIS CEMETERY, NEW ORLEANS ing of most venerable 
most modern America. 
At eleven o'clock in 
veals some unexpected pleasure at every morning the Sunset Limited begins 
turn. The sea trip ended at New Or- flight to the Pacific coast. Here 
leans, you continue westward on the — train worth looking at. From end t 
Sunset Limited or some other swift, safe it is wrought of steel. It is the 
train of the Southern Pacific Route word in safety, in luxury, in speed. 
through Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, dining-car is never taken off at any 
and Arizona to the side of the Western of the journey. The observation-ca 
sea what a very pleasant club would bh: 
At the pier in West Street, New York, very pleasant club could be put 
one goes aboard the Momus, the An- wheels and carried away. 
tilles, the Creole, the Comus, or the Pro- The road is as smooth as polish 
teus, each a stanch ship of modern’ marble, with heavy rails, well ballast 
design, with all the safety devices, and with rock, and there is neither smoke 1 
fitted with all that makes for comfort cinders because the locomotives ar 
and luxury in travel by sea. Whata joy the oil-burning type. The trains 
to feel cares and responsibilities vanish protected by the latest system of a 
as one sinks into the protecting and matic safety block signals, which rm 
soothing arms of a deck- 
( hair! 

Off the Great Bahama 
Banks the ship lays het 
course for the Florida coast, 
recrosses the Gulf Stream, 
and soon makes Jupiter 
Light. That is Florida, and 
with the lights on her coral 
reefs for guides the ship 
passes Sand Key, turns the 
farthest point of the State 
and swings into the Gulf of 
Mexico, within fifty miles of 
the tropics. 

Soon the traveler is en- 
tering the vast delta of the 
Mississippi, and then for a 
hundred miles his journey 


hi 





to New Orleans lies between MISSION CONCEPCION, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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FOLLOWING THE 


nds us that last 

ear the National 

Vluseum of Safety in 
New York awarded 
to the Southern Pa- 

ific the Safety Med- 
il —the most coveted 
prize that the man- 
agement of a road 
can win. It stands 
for the highest main- 
tenance of track and 

sling stock and the 
h: ibit of unre mitting 

watchfulness in pre- 
vente accident. 

On the second day 
the rich Louisiana 
plantations of rice, 

‘tton, and sugar- 
ane, and the noble 
ld cypresses draped 

th ghostly moss, 
ave given way to the more rugged 
lains of Texas. At dusk the train 
and it is night 
stops at Houston, one of the 

isiest cities of the State. From here a 

de trip may be taken Galveston, 
only fifty miles away. 

Then comes San Antonio, where the 
Alamo stands to commemorate Crock- 
heroic defense against Santa 
Anna, and at dawn the Sunset Limited 
is in the famous Rio Grande cattle coun- 
try. Herds dot the horizon. Before 
nightfall it has crossed the highest rail- 

ad bridge in America, spanning the 
remote waters of the Rio 


rosses the San Jacinto, 
when it 


ett s 


Pecos, 321 


ATALINA ISLAND, CALIFORNIA, 
FISHING MECCA 


FAMOUS AS A 


HARPER’S 


SUNSEI 


EL CAPITAN, YOSEMITE 


MAGAZINE 


TO A GOLDEN COAS1 


feet below. The eve- 
ning ends the nine- 
hundred-mile jaunt 
across Texas. At El 
Paso we enter New 
Mexico. 

This is the land of 
clear air that braces 
like wine, of elusive 
coloring whose secret 
no painter can quite 
surprise and fix on 
canvas. At Bowie, 
Arizona, there is an 
attractive diversion. 
One leaves the main 
line and goes to 
Globe, whence there 
is a speedy run by 
motor-car along one 
hundred and twenty 
miles of excellent 
government highway 
to Phoenix, Arizona. On the way one 
views the canon of Salt River, the 
strange, burrowed homes of the long- 
lost cliff-dwellers, which had already 
fallen into decay when Columbus first 
put to sea. One sees, too, the Roosevelt 
Dam, that fine triumph of modern engi- 
neering, which will conserve the water 
that is to make the desert blossom like 
the rose. 

Back to the main line at Maricopa, 
we spend a day flying past the groves 
and vineyards of the Imperial Valley, 
and in the evening arrive at Los Angeles. 
The City of the Angels the Spaniards 
named it, and no reasonable person will 


NATIONAL PARK 





CALIFORNIA BATHING 
PASTIME 


ADVERTISER. 
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It is a wonderful and 
lightful journey by the 
mous coast route, the m 
fascinating part of the R. 
of a Thousand Wond 
from Los Angeles to § 
Francisco; or if the al 
nate route is chosen, 
way leads up the lovely \ 
ley of the San Joaq 
River through central ( 
fornia, where there is an 
portunity for visiting 

majestic cliffs and exquis 
lacy falls of the Yosen 
and the gigantic trees of : 
Mariposa Grove. 

And now San Franci 
at last: San Francisco | 
brave, more beautiful ¢! 
ever, her hospitality 
tended toward all, her pride triumph 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC BUILDING AT 
EXPOSITION 


THE PANAMA-PACIFIC 


quarrel with the title. From here to 


San Diego and its Panama-California 
Exposition is only a brief trip, which 
simply cannot be declined. ‘This is a 
rich land as well as a beautiful one. The 
silvery sands of Coronado beguile the 


in the achievement of a great vision 
Once within the exposition itself th: 
mind is held and amazed at the grand: 
and symbolic beauty of the sche: 
There is a prospect of fountains, cou 





Easterner and lure him to take his ease. 

Long Beach, San Pedro, Redondo, Ven- 
ice, and Santa Monica are veritable lotos 
lands. And the fisherman will find the 
rarest sport among the big game fishes of 
varied species that abound near Catalina 


Island. 


towers and esplanades, exquisite in col- 
oring and design. It is as though we had 
come into the enchanted gardens of thx 
sun with a Dream City spread befor 
our delighted vision. It is the perfect 
reward of our journey to this trium 
phant panorama of American Progr 





California Expositions 


Make the journey to California in the soft air and superb 
climate of the 


Southern Pacific — Sunset Route 


** The Exposition Line’’ 


Five days of blue sea, New York to New Orleans; thence 
through the golden southwest on the 


Sunset Limited 


Every Day in the Year—No Extra Pare) 
New Orleans, Los Angeles, San Diego, San Francisco 


The most healthful and interesting trip in the world. Oil-buming lecomo- 
tives. Electric Safety Signals. Through Dining and Observation. Cars. 


Write for full information and literature 
NEW ORLEANS HOUSTON 
Metropolitan Bank Bldg. Southern Pacific Bidg. 
Agencies all over the United States, Mexico, Cuba, Europe 











NEW YORK CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
366 Broadway 


Flood Building 
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No Boiling — 
Charming Flavour! 


A scant spoonful of the 
powder stirred in a cup of hot 
water—and you have 


INSTANT 
POSTUM 


—quick as a wink! 


It is regular Postum reduced to solu- 
ble form, with a snappy, Java-like taste, 
but—like regular Postum—free from the 
harmful coffee-drug, caffeine. 


The effects of caffeine poisoning from 
coffee drinking show in various ways, but always “there’s the 
cause” which must be removed before relief can come. 


Some go so far they can’t get back, but there’s a vast army of 
sensible ones who have made personal test, and have regained 
comfortable health by quitting coffee and using Postum. 


It's a fine thing to be well and have body and brain work in 
harmony, without interference from coffee or any other drug. 


A ten days’ trial will show any coffee drinker 


‘‘There’s a Reason” for POSTUM 


Grocers sell both kinds. 





When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Magazine. 
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Hampton Furniture 


that makes for Cheeriness 


HAT bright, engaging 

joyousness which distin- 
guishes the Country House 
Living Room, whose lofty 
windows open on a cheerful 
vista of sun-lit sea and shore, 
is often times largely the result 
of judicious furnishing. 

Of a certainty will this be 
the case, if choice is made from 
among the Hampton Shops 
Reproductions of old Sheraton 
and Heppelwhite Masterpieces 
—the ample Settee, for instance 
with its gracefully curving back 
and side of canework interlace- 
ments, the Table with its slen- 
der tapering legs or the cosy 
“Grandfather” Wing Arm 
Chair. 


JAMPTON 
| SHOPS 


34 AND 36 WEST 52d STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Nation-wide Special Sale” 


Ostermoor 
ys ah Hotel Style Mattress 
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4 feet 6 inches wide by 6 feet 3 inches long—weighing 50 pounds. 


A Mattress Bargain for You! 


Built (not stuffed) layer-wise, in the Ostermoor way, and much better even 
than the regular Ostermoor. 

They contain 5 pounds more, hand-laid, sheeted filling than regular, and are 
much thicker, plumper, softer and even more luxuriously comfortable. 


Coverings are the finest, most durable and most expensive Tickings made, both 
Dust-Proof Satin Finish and French Mercerized Art Twill. 


Finished with boxed borders, bound edges, round corners and close tuftings, 
their construction is both the daintiest and most substantial possible. 


° th ° ° 
Regular Price, $23.50—M*% 2.s%,—Special Price, $16.50 

If your dealer has none in stock, we will deliver at your home by express, 

all charges prepaid, immediately upon receipt of check or money order. 
Act quickly, now, while the opportunity lasts. Even though you have no immediate use 
for a mattress now, we know you will never regret your purchase of so real a bargain, 
Weare so sure of pleasing you, we sell it with our guarantee of ‘money back if not satisfied” 
during thirty days’ trial. 


Mattresses are shipped carefully wrapped in leatherette paper and 
burlap. They come to you directly from our work-room, absolutely 
untouched and unhandled. A postal brings you our illustrated 144-page 
Free Book descriptive of Mattresses, Springs, Cushions, Divans, etc., and 
Samples of Coverings. Write today. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 109 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather & Down Co., Lid., Montreal 
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Motorists. 


gladly pay 
the prices 


°S THE LONG MILEAGE IN 
LEE Pneumatic Tires that makes 
them worth the higher prices cheer- 


fully paid for them—the mileage and the 
guaranteed freedom from Puncture and Blow- 
out. Details of splendid materials and costly 
hand workmanship in new booklet “ J.” 


Look up “Lee Tires” in your Telephone 
Directory. Distributors in all principal cities 


PUNCTURE-PROOF 
GUARANTEED 


LEE Tires 


PNEUMATIC NON-SKID PUNCTURE -PROOF 





LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Manufacturers of Rubber Goods Since 1883 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PENNA. 
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Mr. Newlywed sees only the new home, but Mrs. Newlywed alone sees the “‘Reception Committee,” 


which plans to worry her for 25 years 


Dustless houses for brides! 


Most brides must wonderingly long to inquire why loving friends do 
not unite in a gift of the fairy-like, magical ARCO WAND Vacuum 
Cleaner, to do away forever with thousands of hours of the weary, 
time-wasting, dangerous task of sweeping and dusting. How much 


more sensible would be this cleaner, guaranteeing 50 years relief from 
cleaning drudgery and health risks, instead of gifts of fancy lamps that 
are never lighted, books never read, vases rarely to contain flowers, etc. 


RCO WAND 


VACUUM CLEANER 


Avoids use of insanitary dusters or rags. 


Wise brides, new and old, and the thought- 
ful husbands of today now make their first 
home-outfitting choice the ARCO WAND, 
which instantly and completely removes 
all dirt without raising any dust. 


No more 


backaches, beating, lifting, reaching, step-ladder 


climbing, dust-breathing—a boon and a protection to women! 


Just connect the light-weight hose to an iron suction pipe in the partition- 
wall—at base-board—and all dirt, iasect-eggs, paper-bits, thread, lint, etc., 
are instantly drawn to sealed bucket of machine, set in cellar or side room. 
Noiseless — requires no watching or regulation; permanent, like radiator 
heating. Easily put into old buildings, or new. 

ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner protects furs and clothing, and prolonging the freshness 


and durability of carpets, rugs, hangings, upholstery, wall-paper, etc., cause the machine 
to soon pay for itself. 


A successful, built-in Cleaner, at $150. 


ARCO WANDS are proving great successes in homes, apartments, churches, schools, stores, 
hotels, hospitals, restaurants, libraries, clubs, theaters, barns, garages, etc., for the past 
three years under most severe tests. Backed by our reputation and full guarantee. Accept 
no substitute! Whether newlywed or longwed, save thousands of hours of cleaning work; 
write for free catalog. Public showrooms in all large cities. 


omaiesee AMERICANRADIATOR COMPANY «iif». 


Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 





4 s 


Machine is set in basement 
or side toom. A suction 
pipe runs to each. floor. 
ARCO WAND Vacuum 
Cleaners, hose and tools, 
are sold by all Heating 
and Plumbing Trade, in 
sizes at $150 up. Price 
does not include labor, 
connections and freight. 
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bile or several pieces of furniture. 


woodwork, furniture, 


and fenders of 


linoleum, pianos, 


body, 


floors, 
for the 
limousines and electrics 


hood 


for the artistic coloring of all wood 
pensive soft woods may be finished so they are 
beautiful as hard wood. 3 


eluding Mahogany, Mission, 


5 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. - 
I enclose 10c for Instruction Book on Home 
Beautifying and a can of Johnson's Prepared 
Wax—suficient for a small floor, an automo- 
bile, a piano or several pieces of furniture. 


Name... 
Address .. 
City or State.... 





enough to polish a small floor, a piano, an automo- 
Johnson's Pre- 
pared Wax is a complete finish and polish for all 
and 
automobiles, 
It is very clean and easy 


to use. Gives perfect results over any finis 
varnish, shellac, oil, etc. Imparts a perfectly | 
dry, artistic finish of great beauty and durabilit 
It is impervious to water, scratches, heel-marks 
finger-prints, dust, etce., and can easily be kept 
perfect condition. 


, Woop DYE 


With it inex- 
as 
Viade in seventeen shades in- 


Early English, Fumed, 


ete. Johnson’s Wood Dye penetrates deep! 

is economical—drjes quickly and is very 

to use. It has no equal for finishing new furnitur 
woodwork and floors and for doing over old wor! 
of this character—for staining basketry, etc. 


free Instruction Book 

Best paint dealers are supplied with our 25c co 
booklet “The Proper Treatment for Floors, Woo! 
work and Furniture.” Ask yours for a free cop) 
if he hasn’t one, we will send it free and postpa 
upon request. This booklet is the work of famo 
experts—it is full of valuable ideas on home beaut 
fying, pase’ illustrated in colors 

. JOHNSON & SON 

he Wood Finishing Author: 
RACINE, WIS. 
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ROYAL PURPLE 
GRAPE, JUICE 


Royal Purple Grape Juice is the 
choice of discriminating people. It is 
so pure, so rich in flavor and color, 
that it is popularly known as the 
Aristocrat of Grape Juices, truly .a 
Royal Drink. It is the popular drink 
for guests, and while perfectly deli- 
cious, it is also healthful. 


Served as a beverage, it gives zest to the 
entire meal. Ideal for fruit salads, for sherbet, 
for punch and for the usual social drinks. 


Royal Purple costs no more than the ordi- 
nary Grape Juices, and you can get it at good 
stores and at Soda Fountains everywhere. It 
is the last word in grape juice. Try it. 





This Recipe Book f J. Hungerford Smith Co. 39 


7 Vip IF ' and Trial Bottle / Rochester, N.Y. 
2 ROCHESTER NEw ‘s a of Royal Rnple / Gentlemen: Iam enclosing 10c for 


MANUEACTURERS my Trial Bottle of Royal Purple Grape 


ape ice Juice and free Recipe Book, as per your 


True Fruit lavors y+ § ale to is offer in the May issue of Harper's 
Served at the Best You for 
Fountains to make at 
the Best Sodas 
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Fle whose paint lasts, paints best. 
Your painter should know, and you 
should let him know that you know, 
that the ingredient which makes paint 
last longer and look better while it 
lasts 1s 


7ZiNC 


We have three books discussing Zinc from the three view- 
points of the parties most concerned. 


For House Owner: “ Your Move”’ 
For Architects: “‘One of Your Problems”’ 
For Painters: “Zinc That Made a Painter Rich” 


Ask for yours. Sent free. 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room 410, 55 Wall Street, New York 


For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau 


nn 
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—and this is the Mark ~ 
on the Lamps that light 
the Exposition 


MAZDA 


‘Not the name of a thing but the mark of a Serowe” 


You have long recognized in that word 
MAZD Aetched upon alamp the Mark 
ofthatfar-reaching scientific Service or- 
nized to investigate the problems of 
tter lightingand to supply new ideas, 
mew methods and new materials to 
the manufacturersof MAZDALamps. 
But here at the Panama-Pacific Exposition you 
will find a MAZDA exhibit that will give you 
®@ tangible idea of what MAZDA Service docs 
and is—how, by its service to the lamp 
makers, it steadily brings more light into 
your home at less cost—and why the 
Exposition chose the MAZDA Lamp 

for its illumination. 


GENERAL Etecrric ComPANY 
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At the First Sign of Decay 


When the first little ache signals tooth-trouble, then 


is the time to seek out the cause. 


No use to have the 


trouble patched up—if the cause remains. 


Nine chances to one it’s “‘acid-mouth’’ eating away the enamel and letting decay 


germs destroy the interior soft substance of the tooth. 


If “‘acid-mouth’’ is the cause, there’s one sure way to remove it. 


That is the 


regular daily use of the best dentists’ favorite dentifrice— 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE 


Pebeco is a scientific dentifrice origi- 
nated for the distinct purpose of saving 
teeth as well as cleaning them. It does 
save teeth by protecting them from their 
worst enemy, ‘‘acid-mouth.’’ 


Pebeco polishes teeth beautifully, re- 
moves unpleasant odors, purifies the 
mouth and gives a feeling of freshness 
and keenness. 

Nine out of ten people are said to have 
**acid-mouth.’’ If you have it Pebeco 
is a necessity. You can make sure if 
you will 





Send for Free Ten-day Trial 
Tube and Acid Test Papers 


The Test Papers will show you whether you, too, 
have “ acid-mouth"’ and how Pebeco counteracts it. 
The trial tube will show you how a real dentifrice 
tastes and acts. 





Pebeco is sold everywhere in extra large size tubes 
As only 4 of a brushful is used at a time, Pebeco 
saves money as well as teeth. 


Chemists 
132 William Street New York 
Canadian Office: land 3 St. Helen St., Montreal 


PULL LLL LLL LAL WLLL LL 
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Neighborizing the Farmer 


One of the most significant facts 
of our telephone progress is that one- 
fourth of the 9,000,000 telephones in 
the Bell System are rural. 


In the days when the telephone was 
merely a “city convenience,’ the farms of 
the country were so many separated 
units, far removed from the centers of 
population, and isolated by distance 
and lack of facilities for communication. 

But, as the telephone reached out 
beyond cities and towns, it completely 
transformed farm life. It created new 
rural neighborhoods here, there and 
everywhere. 

Stretching to the farthest corners of 
the states, it brought the remotest vil- 
lages and isolated places into direct 
contact with the larger communities. 

Today, the American farmer enjoys 
the same facilities for instant, direct 


communication as the city dweller. 
Though distances between farms are 
reckoned in miles as the crow flies, the 
telephone brings every one as close as 
next door. Though it be half a day's 
journey to the village, the farmer is but 
a telephone call away. 


Aside from its neighborhood value, 
the telephone keeps the farmer in touch 
with the city and abreast of the times. 


The Bell System has always recog- 
nized rural telephone development as 
an essential factor of Universal Service. 
It has co-operated with the farmer to 
achieve this aim. 

The result is that the Bell System 
reaches more places than there are post 
offices and includes as many rural 
telephones as there are telephones of 
all kinds in Great Britain, France and 
Germany combined. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Republic Staggard 
Tread, Pat. Sept. 
15-22, 1908. 


Copyright 1914 
by the Repudbiic 
Rubber Co., 
Youngstown, O. 


MY FULL 
NAME |S 


“These long, tough studs 
are scientifically correct” 


—says Old Man Mileage 


**The principles governing the construction enough apart to prevent trapping of sand and grit. 
of the Republic Staggard Tread _are based on “Fifth, they are set in six rows thus distributing the 
study of road surfaces, on analysis of skidding train over the largest possible area. 


dangers, on real knowledge of conditions that “Add to these five points of superior tread construc 
beset tires. tion the highest quality of material and workmanship 
oom . obtainable, and you havein Republic Staggard Tread 
First of all, the studs are designed to meet the road Tires the world’s greatest non-skid mileage maker, the 
in a longitudinal position, which insures a firm gripand original, effective non-skid tire, that cost more to buy 
prevents skidding and side-slipping. than many, but less to use ion any.” 


“Second, they are ‘staggard,’each row overlapping Try a “find out” tire today. Write for “Old Man 


the other on the road, thus giving perfect traction and 
a smooth, even running surface. 


‘Third, they are rounded at the ends, and therefore 
will not catch nails and other sharp objects. 


“Fourth, they have a filleted base and are set far 


Mileage—His Book" which contains facts of vita! inter- 
est to every tire buyer. 


The Republic Rubber Co., Youngstown, O. 
Branches and Agencies in the Principal Cities. 


REPUBLIC 
TIRES 


PLAIN, “WM 
AND S7TAGGaRp TREADS 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
U.S. PATENT OFFICE 
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$50 REWARD! 


Car Thieves FEAR the M.S.A. Bull-dog 


“The little red bull-dog”’ on the radiators of cars owned by 
members of the M. S. A. is highly respected by auto thieves. Inside of one 
hour after the theft of such car is reported to us, 
Thousands of notification cards offering $50 re- 
ward for the arrest of the thief are actually inthe mails. No 
thief has ever succecded in breaking through the far-flung 


line of M.S. A. surveillance. This is just one of the many 
helpful activities of the 


MOTORISTS 
Security Alliance 


The National Organization of Automobile Owners 
for Protection, Saving, Legal Aid and Insurance 


Organized along the lines of the American 


Bankers’ Association. It looks after the motor 
owner’s interests in a multitude of ways—keeps you out 
of legal difficulties—frees you from the extortion of supply men, 
garages and hotels—aids you in all emergencies—establishes 
your credit when among strangers. The Insurance Department 


National Headquarters ; alone saves you more than the cost of your membership. 
327 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 


LF | STOLEN or tag Be the Neat 












































: — The theft of cars and accessories is rapidly on the increase. 
THIS BOOK SENT FREE It is a recognized “business”—well organized. Automobile 


owners must unite for mutual protection. 


A Few of the Benefits Substantial Savings on Supplies 


Prevention of Theft. Anything and everything, from spark plugs to bodies sup- 9 
Emergency Certificate of Identifica- plied at a substantial saving in double quick time through g 
tion for Credit. our Purchasing Department for members exclusively. , cS 
Best Legal Service Obtainable. oe” 
o< 


Best Medical Attendance. Benefits Far Exceed Cost of Membership 


25 oe anes Covering The value of a membership in the M.S. A, oe 


: SG 
 Ganknn in Suaalles cannot well be measured in terms ofdollars _¢ Xo 
hese. Plates for Tor —_ and cents. The actual cash saving on 24 

: : a lies and Indemnity Insurance pa o. © 
Official Routes & Touring Suggestions. res a "ag ne o<-e é 
P : £ Extorti back the modest membership fee #. * ‘ a 
poventen « tortion, over and over again. eo 4 ’ ~ 

LF 

ODS 5 


M. S. A. Book FREE—Send Coupon ®® £502" 


Send for the official M. S. A. Book which gives a complete synopsis iA * of 
{the plan of operation, with interesting details on every phase of its CES. eu 7 
activities. Learn what big things the M, S. A. is doing in behalf of Pod Og vo 
‘stapidly growing membership. 9 


"> 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED o. eho ss 
We have a very attractive proposition for men qualified Oe Sak “ss 
to Sd £ / 


e 





> 
D J 
e VA 


- 
: 
md 
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) represent the M.S. A. If interested ask for details. * 
J. LESTER WILLIAMS, Secretary 


Motorists Security Alliance 
ational Headquarters, Dept.22, 327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
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It Makes 
No Noise! 





Wes submit to the 
mental discom- 
fort caused by the sound 


of flushing the ordinary 
noisy closet? 


The Trenton Potteries Company 


Silent SIWEL CLO Closet 


operates so quietly, when properly installed, that it can’t be heard outside its envi- 
ronment, It was designed to be si/ent, yet no sanitary detail has been neglected. 


Even if its highly glazed surface should be accidentally chipped off, it would still be 
white, and impervious to grease and acids, 


Architects and plumbers recommend the Si-wel-clo and all our other 
sanitary products. 


Booklet R- 26 “Bathrooms of Character” 


shows plans and designs. May we send it to you? 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY, Trenton, N. J., U.S. A. 
The Largest Makers of Sanitary Pottery in U.S. A. 
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These Shingles Look Better and Last Longer Reef, ene colors «-CREO-DIPI 
We select seasoned cedar shingles of exceptional quality and pre- , Side Walls, Shing 
erve them with creosote and finest earth pigments, (no aniline dyes) another been r: 
d twice tn sure linseed oil. The -y are proof against dry 
and decay. They do not curl up or pull out 


“CREO; DIPT” Sax, 


17 Grades. 16, 18, 24-inch. 30 Different Colors. 
They come in bundles ready to lay. 


for the quality of shingles and 


’ be inches t 
ru coated shingles or ~. os incene 
ve time, labor and waste = weather 
clusive process insures . show 1 
or wask out in streaks. 

{ “CREO-DIPT’ 
parts « ntry Names of Inmber dealer, ticed i 
nd contractor appreciated 


shingle 
stamens STAINED SHINGLE CO., 1050 Oliver Street, No. Tonawanda, WY, fome of Architect James H. Ritchie, Newton Center, —— 


of cu 


is so ofte 
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ly twenty years experience 
in the roofing business has 
convinced me that you take 
no chances with roofing 
backed up by J-M Responsibility. 


rte & Spee 


Sussex, I.dJ- 


Hundreds of . »lks in the southern tier of 
New York State and over the line in north- 
ern New Jersey know what John Myers 
stands for—and a lot of J-M Roofs up that 
way back him up, too. 


Your Roof Becomes Our Roof 


when you cover your building with J-M 
Roofing and register that roof with us. 





r= COVERS é 
| THE CONTINENT © 


J-M Transite 
| AsbestosShingles 


Fire- and weather- 


ou may have a arantee i 
r f,last forever, You y gu if 


branches cover the country 


Highly artistic, 


J-M Asbestos 
Ready Roofing 


Weather proof, fire 
tardant, needs no 
iting. First cost 

only cost. 


J-M Asbestos 
Built-up Roofing 


you want one; but no “guar- 
antee ” ever printed assures 
your roofing satisfaction so 
well as the J-M way of doing 
business. 

Every foot of roofing we ever 
made was made not merely 
to sell but to serve. J-M 
Responsibility is not a policy. 
It is a principle. 

J-M Responsibility gives this 
roofing service because our 


and our representatives are 
everywhere. Bea J-M reg- 
istered roof owner and one 
of our men will take super- 
visory charge of your roof. 


J-M Asbestos Roofings never 
need painting and last for 
years practically without re- 
pairs. And they are not only 
weather-proof, they are also 
fire-retardant. Sparks and fly- 
ing brands will not ignite them, 


Permanent, fire re- 
sistant. Light- 
weight, smooth sur- 
aced,needs no paint. 
The imperishable 
flat roof, 





J-M Asbestos Roofings are examined and approved 
by Underwriters’ Laboratories under the direc- 
tion of the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


If every J-M roof owner will register his J-M Roof with us, we 
will see that that roof gives him full roofing service. Tell us 
what kind of building you have to roof and we will give you 
our experience with roofs of that kind. 


J-M Regal 
Ready Roofing 
“Rubber Type” 
ready roofing for 
general roofing pur- 


| Responsibility. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. 


Akron Buffalo New Orleans Portland, Ore. 
Albany Chicago New York Rochester 
Atlanta Cincinnati Indianapolis Milwaukee Omaha St. Louis 
Baltimore Cleveland Kansas City Minneapolis Philadelphia St. Paul 
sirmingham Columbus Los Angeles Newark,N.J. Pittsburg Salt Lake City Wilkes-Barre 
Boston Dallas San Francisco Youngstown 


THE CANADIAN H.W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LTD., Toronto, Winnipeg, Montreal, Vancouver 








Houghton Louisville 
Houston Memphis 


Dayton 
Denv er 
Detroit 
Duluth 
Galveston 


Seattle 
Syracuse 
Toledo 
Washington 
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THE WHITE 


—the car which makes made-to-order 
bodies unnecessary 


In all the years of motoring nothing ever awakened such a 
volume of pleased approval as the latest White. 


The distinction, the quiet refinement accomplished in the center cowl, 
which absorbs the always awkward back of the front seat into a line of 


beauty—a “ripple in the streamline”—naturally received the most com- 
ment at first. 


But now it is realized that the latest White removes all further need of 
specifying a custom-made body. The White was designed in recognition 
of the artistic desires of car users, and by its very beauty and exclusiveness 
it at once established the correct mode. 


White leadership is a principle 


It is natural that the established sterling 
worth of White Motor Cars from the 
engineering and mechanical standpoint 
should thus be matched by the incompar- 
able beauty and luxury of the finally- 
perfect streamline body designs. 


Grace of appearance is equaled by grace 
of performance—-The White engine and 
mechanical features operating so harmo- 
niously that the gentlest movement or 
the swiftest speed answer the will of the 


driver quietly and surely. 


THE WHITE AGENCY NEAREST YOU WILL ARRANGE FOR YOUR DEMON. 
STRATION, OR IF YOU WRITE US WE WILL BE GLAD TO MAKE 
THE ARRANGEMENT FOR YOU. 


THE WHITE COMPANY, Cleveland 


Maufacturers of Gasoline Motor Cars, Motor Trucks and Taxicabs 


Exhibiting at Transportation Bldg., Panama-Pacific Internat’! Exposition, San Francisco 
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Copyr py Tenn a 
« B.V. D, Company. 


*“That’s Your 
Friend, The 
B.V.D. Label, 
Boys!”’ 


AKE a mental snapshot of that Red Woven 
Label, Tom, and you won't be fooled as I’ve 
been once. Now, they can’t sell me anything 
but B. V. D. Underwear. I’m justas particular about 
my underclothes as 1 am about my outer clothes. 


“T prefer B.V.D. because it feels so soft and fits so good. 
Take my word for it, it’s certainly cool and comfortable, 
washes up like new and gives me no end of wear. I don’t 
buy, if the B.V.D. Red Woven Label is missing.” 


On every B.V.D. Undergarment is sewed This Red Woven Label 


MADE FOR THE | 
B. V. D. Union Suits (Pat. 7 =r; B.V.D. Coat Cut Undershirts and 
U.S.A. 4-30-07) $1.00, $1.50, 
0 





Knee Length Drawers, 50c., 
$2.00, $3.00 and $5.00 the Suit. 75c., $1.00 and $1.50 the Garment. 





BEST RETAIL TRADE 
(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. and Foreign Countries) 


The B.V.D. Company, New York. 


London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 
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HUDSON 


$1550 _ 
, " 





The Hudson First Surmounted 
All These Barriers to Sixes 


Look back four years, please—to the time when year we kept weeks behind on orders, while w: 


Howard E. Coffin started to design this HUDSON. 
Every Six was a high-pric ed car. 
Every Six was a heavy car. 


Every Six was costly in tires, in fuel, in upkeep. 
All men envied, but few could enjoy, the luxury 
ol Sixes. 


Note Conditions Now 


Then came this new-type HUDSON, weighing 
under 3000 pounds. Price, fuel and tire cost were 
cut practically in two. 


Motordom fairly gasped. And they said, you 
know, that such things were impossible in a sturdy, 
high-grade car. 


Look now where the Light Six stands. It 
dominates the field above $1000. It is almost 
taken for granted, when one speaks of a class car, 


that it is of this HUDSON type. 


Remember that as one contribution 
HUDSON engineers made to motoring. 
opened the gates to Sixes. 


10,000 Now Running 
All Doubters Won Over 


Most motorists, we think, never doubted that this 
new-type car was right. It was a Howard E. Coffin 
creation—a HUDSON—and that was assurance 
enough. They bought hundreds before they saw it. 
Then they came by the thousands. For one whole 


which 
They 


multiplied our output by five. 


Now more than 10,000 are running. In the pas 
two seasons they have covered millions of miles. | 
there are now any doubters, there are owners near by 


to say, “ HUDSON is perfect—it’s my ideal car. 


Others May Be Right 


Other Light Sixes among the newcomers may 
prove themselves right in time. But HUDSON 
has proved already. It's an attained success. Its 
designers had a four-year start. In a hundred ways 
it is better than when new, just as other new cars 


will be bettered. 


The HUDSON is a finished production. 
touch and detail shows this. It is the lightest 
7-passenger Six. And it stands preeminent in most 
minds, we think, as the class car of this type. 


Every 


Inquiry and comparison will point you to the 
HUDSON. This car is certainly right. No car 
ever built is a safer investment. And men who 
take pride in their cars like to say, “ My car is a 
HUDSON.” 


Our dealers are everywhere. 


7-Passenger Phaeton, $1550, f. o. b. Detroit 
Four other body styles 


The HUDSON Company never loses interest in 
the cars it sells. So long as a car is in service we 
maintain our interest in the character of its service. 
That's one great reason for HUDSON reputation 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 
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HE biggest new thing, the most important 

photographic development in two decades, is 

the Autographic Kodak. It makes the record 

authentics answers the questions: When did I make this? Where was this 

taken? Every negative that is worth taking is worth such date and title, 

and with the Autographic Kodak you make the record, almost instantly, 
on the film. 


It’s all very simple. Open the door in the back of Kodak, write the 
desired data on the red paper with pencil or stylus, expose for a second 
or so, close the door. When the film is developed, the records will appear 
on the intersections between the films. 

This autographic feature having been incorporated in all of the most 
important Kodak models, we have now arranged to take care of our old 
customers by supplying Autographic Backs for all Kodaks of these 
models. 

The old camera can be brought up to date at small cost, and there is 
no extra charge for autograpbic film. Make your Kodak Autographic. 


PRICE-LIST OF AUTOGRAPHIC BACKS. 


. 1 Kodak Junior, ; ‘ , $2.50 No. 4 Folding Pocket Kodak, 
Yo. 1A Kodak Junior, ; ° ; 3.00 No. 4A Folding Kodak, 
1A Folding Pocket Kodak, R. R. No. 1A Special Kodak, 
z 3.50 No. 3 Special Kodak, 


2 Folding Pocket Kodak, . : 3.50 No. 3A Special Kodak, 
. 3A Folding Pocket Kodak, j 3.75 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


Ack your dealer, or write us for ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
A utographic Booklet 
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A Message to Advertisers 
and Advertising Agents 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations is an organization 
formed by publishers, advertisers and advertising agents 
to provide audited circulation data for advertisers. 


Publishers who avail themselves of this service are 
required to file, periodically, with the Audit Bureau 
sworn statements containing specified information as 
to the volume and distribution of the circulation of 
their publications and their circulation methods. 


These statements are subject to audit by the Bureau 
at any time without previous warning—just as a bank’s 
affairs are subject to audit by a bank examiner. 


Advertisers who believe that they are entitled to know 
what they are buying are urged to consider the impor- 
tance of these statements and request a copy of same 
from any publication in which they contemplate using 
space. 


A publication that supplies an Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations statement thereby shows its willingness to have 
its circulation facts verified by an impartial organization 
which has earned the support of some of the biggest 
advertisers and most of the best periodicals. 


Compare the Audit Bureau of Circulations statements 
to learn which publication offers the best value for 
your money—not merely in gross quantity of cir- 
culation, but in useful, self-renewing, buying - power 
circulation. 


Additional information may be secured by addressing 
The Audit Bureau of Circulations, Russell Whitman, 
Managing Director, 15 East Washington St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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Resinol Soap 


cw 
Y 


helps keep the skin 


fresh and youthful 


If you want a clear, fresh, youthful 

complexion, use Resinol Soap at least once 

a day. Work a warm, creamy lather of it 
well into the pores, then rinse the face with 
plenty of cold water. It does not take many 
days of such regular care with Resinol Soap 
to show an improvement, because the Resinol 
medication soothes and refreshes the skin, 
while the pure, alkali-free soap is cleansing it. 
Resinol Soap is excellent as a shampoo, keep- 
ing the hair live, thick and lustrous. 


Resinol Soap is not artifi- 
cially colore d, its rich brown 
being entirely due to the 
Resinol medication it con- 
tains. Twenty-five cents 
at all druggists and dealers 
in toilet goods. For a 
guestroom size trial cake, 
write Dept. 26-G, Resinol, 


Baltimore, Md. 
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The Hard Work Of 
Getting Well 


The tedious days of convalescence are the 
trying days for the invalid, and everyone else. 

Naturally, the nerves are unstrung by 
weakness—irritation fills the air. Im- 
patience to gain strength becomes the 
dominant thought. And, only too often, 
this all-ab- 
sorbing pas- 
sion for a 
speedy re- 
storation to 
normal will 
defeat the 
very end de- 
sired. 

The irrita- 
tion increas- 
es. Asa re- 
sult of this 
devitalizing 
condition 
theorganism 
ceases to function. A complete derange- 
ment follows and ends with a relapse. 

And all this just because of the absence 
of a proper support for the rapidly re- 
adjusting nerves and tissues. 

A Tonic-Food That Brings Harmony 
Out of Chaos 

When the toxins have ceased burning 
themselves 
out in a se- 
vere illness 
the body 
that has 
been used as 
a fire-place is 
S idly wasted 
—the secre- 
tive glands 
are exhaust- 
ed of their 
stores of re- 
serve force 
—the nerves 
are shreds— 
all the fune- 
tions are a-jangle. They must be attuned 
again, All the various portions of the body 
must be made to work together. 


ener 


nl f 








The nerves must be quieted—but in a 
vay from which there is no debilitating 
reaction. They must be fed with that which 
they are lacking—and then the digestive 
functions will be restored to normal. 
Thus we see 
that several im- 
portant charac- 
teristics must <, 
be typical qual- - 
ities of the 
agent that will 
relieve the con- 
dition. 
Tt must, si- 
multaneously, 
quiet and sup- 
port the nerves 
—it must elicit 
the digestive 
fluids—it must 
satisfy the de- 
mand that such 
an excitement 
will set up. 


Malt and Hops the Ideal Restorative | 


After the entire field of research is exhausted the 
careful investigator finds that he has set aside every- 
thing but hops and barley malt—in combination. 

The hops set up a healthy demand for nourishment, 
which is immediately satisfied by the nutritive malt— 





rich in tissue and blood-making properties. This 
liquid food, being in predigested form, is welcomed by 
the weakest stomach, readily assimilated by the blood 
and furnishes nourishment for the nerves and muscles. 


The Thing to Consider Is Pabst Extract 


Another highly important feature is the quality of 
the hops and barley from which such a tonic-food is 
produced. Pabst Extract, The ““Best’”’ Tonic, is made 
from specially-selected hops and Pabst eight-day malt, 
made from the most carefully-chosen barley. 


A Dozen Bottles Will Prove Its Worth 


It will require at least a dozen 
bottles to demonstrate the worth of 
Pabst Extract. Its action 
is a process of building- 4 
up. The first bottle will 
prove efficacious, but 
it requires more 
than one bottle to 
build the system back 
to normal. All pro- 
gressive druggists have 
it in stock. 

A booklet will be sent you free of all charge—it is 

highly instructive. Write for a copy today. 


Pabst Extract Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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DUTCH 
BULBS\ 


HERE is no more useful garden } \ 

material than what are known as 

Dutch Bulbs, Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Narcissi, Crocus, ete. They give for a 
smali outlay of time and money an 
abundance of flowers in the house from 
December until April, and in the garden 
almost before the snow is off the ground 
in the spring until the middle of May. 


From NOW until July 1st—NOT LATER 


These bulbs are grown al Our orders are selected 
most exclusively in Holland, and packed in Holland, and 
and in enormous quantities, where are shipped to our customers 
they are sold very low prices, Usually they pass through immediately upon their arrival from Holland, perfe 
the hands of two dealers, and more than double in price fresh, and in the best possible condition 
eaching the retail buyer i merics By ordering If you wish to take advantage of our very low prices, 
s now instead of waiting un l, you make a we must have your order not later than July Ist 
ving st, get a superior quality of Bulbs, not s we import Bulbs to order only. They need not be 
ned at i rice in th s country, and for until after delivery, nor taken if not of a satisfact 
st of varieties t ct from quality. (References required from new customers 
es FEW OF THE PRICES: 
er 100 Per 506 Per 1 
Fine Mixed H tt i4 Narciss oct rnat ‘ $3.50 Narcissus Emperor (Monster Bulbs) § 
Fine Mix rouble 1 8.75 arcissus Golden Spur 
Extra e Mix I Narcissu t { nster B 1 ) Spanish Iris, Splendid Mixture 


ho , 
Our Import e-list, t mprehensive catalogue of “Bul yublis} ed, now ready, and may be 


ELLIOTT NURSERY, 332 4th Avenue,Pittsburg, Pa. 





Don’t Follow the Beaten Path 


Make of your home the ‘‘ House Beautiful ’’—and at the 
same time distinctly different from your neighbors’. This 


you do in build- 
ing with GreendaleRug Brick 


The Only Patented Face Brick 


in America 


Their distinctive texture and varied colors produce won- 
derful tone effects, heretofore found only in rich old rugs. If 
you have not seen them in buildings, ask your architect or 
write for color prints or samples. 

Hocking Valley Products Company, 1 77 ~ High St., Columbus, O. 


D. E. ReaGan, Pres. . C. Waters, Sales Mgr. 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE shows actual results in great variety from 


PRINTING INKS 


MANUFACTURED 


J. M. HUBER 


Main Office: NEW YORK, 


Branches 
BALTIMORE CHICAGO OMAHA ST. LOUIS 
BOSTON CINCINNATI PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
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A Wonderful Range 


A Woman can’t help wanting a new plain Cabinet Glenwood; it 
is so smooth and easy to clean, no filigree or fussy ornamentation, 
just the natural black iron finish.—‘*‘The Mission Idea’’ applied 
to a range. The broad, square oven is very roomy. 
The improved baking damper, heat 
indicator, revolving grate and roller 
bearing ash pan make it the most 
wonderful Cooking Machine ever de- 
vised to make housekeeping drudg- 
less. 
The Gas Range Attachment, bakes, 
cooks and broils to perfection and 
can be used with the coal range to 
double baking capacity. 
Cabinet Glenwood Ranges 
are handsome, convenient 
and wonderful bakers. For Coal or Wood. 
Sooner or Later you’ll have one, now if you knew 
what it would save. Write today for free booklet. 


mes Glenwood 


The Range that “Makes Cooking Easy.” 


Write for free booklet 66 of the Plain Cabinet Glenwood Range to Weir Stove Co., A big display of Glenwoods at both 
Taunton, Mass. If interested in a separate Gas Range ask for booklet 96, San Francisco and San Diego Expositions. 











best service at the lowest cost—one that keeps 
the rooms warmer in winter and cooler in summer— 
ask your dealer about 


Peal 


Wall Board 


Tests made on six high gre ide Wall Boards show that Certain- teed i is the strong- 
est and that it resists dampness and water better than any other Wall Board. 


It can be used in houses, offices, factories, etc. Permanent | At each of our big mills we make the fol- 
it orary booths can be quickly and inexpensively | '¥i™® ye any 
a anf ra l jU1¢ é XPeNSIVEL) Asphalt Roofings 
built with Certain-teed Wall bea It can be applied Slate Suriaced Shingles 
F t o follows directio Asphalt Felts 
by any careful workman wh llows directions. Deadening Felt 
Our Certain-teed roofings are known and have made good Tarred Felts 
all over the world. peases 4 
For sale by dealers everywhere, at reasonable prices Wall Bonods ayers 
Plastic Roof 
General Roofing Mfg. Company aio , 
World's largest manufacturers of Roofing and Building Papers Roof Coating 
New York City Boston Chicago Pittsburgh jae Beta ‘ 
Philadelphia Atlanta Cleveland Detroit Shingle Stains 
St. Louis Cincinnati Kansas City Minneapolis 


Refined Coal Tar 
San Francisco Seattle London Hamburg Sydney Tar Coating 
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Neglect did 


Have your trees exan 











—but be sure to get real tree surgery 


Last Spring Davey Tree Surgeons were engaged to save the trees of the mag- 
nificent P. A 'B. Widener estate at Ogontz, Pa. The following letter, called fort 
by the devastating ice storm of last December, proves how well they did this: 

n our is ask for more convincing proof that 
gee real tree surgery is Davey Tr 
ents you Surgery? Don’t wait until it is to 

Wh i ly very slightly damage “ late to save your trees. Write to-da 

Hill our cavit work is espec ly fine anc y ' . . 1 

i olong the life of the old trees for many for free examination and booklet 
us Wm. KLeINHnEINTz, Supi illustrating Davey Tree Surgery. 

i Hi > . 
hi i — are hundreds of sim- The Davey Tree Expert Company 
| Nit . il ol enthusiastic letters. The U.S. Ra oe += Kent, Site 
Mt overt eT ea ‘ (Operating the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery.) 
Mi Hi : Government has offi ially chosen Branches in Principal Cities 

i Davey experts as best. Could you Accredited Representatives Everywhere. 


























Is Your Refrigerator 
Poisoning Your Family? 


Y tai doctor will Pl B 
a ay Baseball 


cannot be kept clean 


and whole some like a ; A MANUAL FOR BOYS 
Monroe is always dan- i 

gerous to the health of J 
your family. a By 


partments are genuine fil [i | John J. McGraw 


solid porcelain ware — 


molded in one piece— {| This book by the manager of the Giant 
See Al ¥ md dt is written to show every boy how to becon 


a good ball-player. Beginning with t 


- ” catcher, a chapter is devoted to each pos 
onroe tion and then batting, base-running, trai 
Cred er” ing, and general team-work are taken 
Not ch orcelain-enamel on a . : > , 
oe b, ase but cme loan al ~ — 30 Days Trial and ge eee _ rc B 
tiful, smooth. whit Srenmawwe porcein M means oO otographs the Dest posit 
ware which can be kept free trom breeding | Factory Price poetearen 
places for disease germs that poison for a catcher’s hands are shown and 
. Vabsorb ‘moist i ance of his signals is pointe 
acesiineientiincias importance of his signals is pointed 
convenient for you | | The mental qualifications of a good pitch 
Direct from factory to are described, as well as the physical on 
ean. We om boleh and there is a great deal of matter in r 


tee your 


Tee eek even gard to curves, spitball, most effectiy 
aie 30 on forms of delivery, etc. 


© you if you are | | 
lutely satisfied 

+ buck NOW Illustrated. Post 8v0, Cloth, 60 cents 1 

r Postal 


Monroe Refrigerator Co,, Established 1868) Sta. 110, Lackland, 0 HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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St John: i SS 
Rick went vy. 


Kept Young with 
White Lead 


Here, in 1775, Patrick Henry ex- 
pressed the undying sentiment of 
America in his words, “Give me liberty 
or give me death.” 

These words have consecrated the 
little church, and it is fitting that it be 
kept young despite its hundred and 
seventy-four years. 


Dutch Boy 
White Lead 


and pure linseed oil are the materials 
that preserve it. Your home, too, can 
laugh at time if you direct your painter 
to keep it well painted with Dutch Boy 
White Lead and Dutch Boy Linseed 
Oil. He can mix them to suit your 
house and tint to suit your taste. It is 
the economical, long-wearing paint. 


Would you like to have materials for a 
paint test, together with booklet of practical 
suggestions and color schemes? Ask our 
nearest office for Painting Aids No. 64, 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati 
Buffalo Cleveland 
Boston St, Louis 
Chicago San Francisco 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co. 
Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co. 
Pittsburgh 


Visit our exhibit in the Home Builders’ Permanent 
Exposition in the Craftsman Building, 6 East 39th 
Street, New York. An experienced decorator is in 
charge whom you may consult free of cost. 
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Here Are Helps 72: 
Home Builders 


| Dept. X-5. 
on | Hydraulic-Press Brick Co. 
pyrex Homes St. Louis, Mo. 


GGESTIONS 


Please send me “Suggestions for 
Small Hy-tex Homes,” for which 
I'm enclosing 4 cents to cover post- 
age. 


Name 


A small book of mod- 
est plans showing the 
all-around availability 
of brick 


SoOeac 
Gat cc) 
[ws]ee [av] - [ee [~elu lee loo 
— ABS Dept.X-5. 
[ones [eH = Hydraulic-Press Brick Co., 
Co oem > [ons] aoe St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me “Genuine 
Economy in Home Build- 
ing,” for which I'm enclosing 
10 cents to cover postage. 








A complete exposition of 
the whole subject of brick- 
building, beautifully illus- 
trated in colors throughout. 








Dept. X-5- 
Hydraulic-Press Brick Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me “The 
Hy-tex House of Moderate 
Cost,” for which I'm en- 
closing 50 cts. (in stamps) 


Name 














This valuable book of plans 
is a rich source of hints and 
suggestions for the intending 
home builder. 


Published by the Hydraulic-Press Brick 
Company, manufacturers and distributors of 


Hy-tex 
The Standard of Quality in Brick 


Main Office at St. Louis. Branch Offices and Exe 
hibit Rooms in principal cities. 
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SAFE {QTE sanitary | 


Solid Porcelain taint 
Refrigerators 


Are the only 
ones made 


having the Entire Ice Cham- 
ber of one piece of Genuine 
Solid Porcelain Ware over an 
inch thick without joints, 
cracks or troublesome drain 
pipes. Each food compart- 
ment too is One Piece of solid 
porcelain, not enamelon metal 
but Real Porcelain Ware. 

Guaranteed not to crack or break. 

Five inch thick walls save much 
ice. The circulation is right. 


BEAVER 


AN aap qe 


ARE YOU SEEKING A SCHOOL ? 
The EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 
| of this issue offers a real help | 


7 
— AS on 
Underground Garbage Receiver 
eps your garbage out of sight in the 
ground, away from stray cats, dogs and typhoid 
fly It pays to look us up 
Bold — - Reng . or clreular. 
le Marks. 


ct. a STEPHENSON. ‘te, 3 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass, 
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Artistic Pianos 
for Fine Homes 


A. B. CHASE ARTISTANO GRAND 
in the home of 
Dr. W. H. HARISON, Jr. 
Augusta, Ga. 


Dr. Harison is Pres’t. The Bon Air Hotel 
Co., Pres’t. Country Club of Augusta, 
Graduate of Berlin Conservatory of Music, 
and otherwise prominent socially and finan- 
cially in this beautiful city of the South. 


Hundreds of other prominent men the 
country over are owners of A. B, CHASE 
Pianos and Artistanos. 

Send for book ‘‘A. B. CHASE Pianos in 


Fine Homes,” “ Inside Information,” and Illustrated 
Catalogue. 


A. B. CHASE instruments represent the maxi- 
mum of value at the minimum of cost. 


“ The Ideal Home Piano’”’ 


THE A. B. CHASE COMPANY 
Norwalk, Ohio 
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This Newest 
Vacuum Sweeper 


isa BISSELL 


At last you can secure a thoroughly practical, re- 
able vacuum sweeper with sufficient power to 
ally clean thoroughly, yet easily—wone that is good 
ough to bear the Bissell name and guarantee. 
This will be all the recommendation needed by the 
indreds of thousands of women who use the Bissell’s 
irpet Sweeper—the women who have been asking our Residence (and porch) of A. P. 
mpany to make them a BISSELL’S VacuumSweeper. Wieland, Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
" . ° vania, equipped with Vudor Porch 

The exclusive features and conveniences embodied Shades. 
this new BISSELL’S are especially appreciated. 

Ask your dealer to show you how the dust receptacle 
mes out with the nozzle in one piece, making 


nptying sanitary and easy. This is but one of V UDOR Porch Shades are flat, slats of 
he advantages p= Hae neg the Bissell’s. You stained wood — not bamboo. They 


Prices, depending on locality, are $7.50 to $10.50 are woven together with non-rotting seine 
r the Vacuum “Cleaner” (without brush) end 7 7"? . - 
9.00 to $12.00 for the Vacuum “ Sweeper” (with twine, with double rows of warp at each 


rush). Carpet sweepers $2.75 to $5.75. Booklet edge. Strips cannot slip. They are woven 
n request. } 


The complete BISSELL’S line will be found on with reenforcing in the body of the shade. 
ile at dealers everywhere. Every Vudor Shade is equipped with a Vudor 
BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. Safety Wind Device that does not have to be 
4 hooked or unhooked each time you roll the shade 
Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of . ~ . é 

Carpet Sweeping Devices inthe W orld up or down. This device, being independent of the 
Department 7 minx * puts all wind pressure on the porch itself. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. Over 600,000 Vadors in daily use 


Vudor 


Reenforced 


Porch 
Shades _23=25 


will add a cooler room in, equipped’ with Vudor Porch 
Put Your S Reliance in a to your home at little S*des- 
BISSELL. - mae cost. Ten minutes with 
a screw-driver puts 
them up. 


| HARPER’S BOATING BOOK FOR BOYS Send for Free Booklet 
| Consulting Editor: CHARLES G. DAVIS See how easily Vudor 
| 
| 
































Shades add an extra room 
The writers, all experts of the widest expe ri- to your house. Wesend guaaaolk M. Sesugt Vicho- 


nce, make every step clear. The book is pro- the name of a merchant burg, Miss., eoxipped with Vudor 
Porch Shades. 


— 





fusely illustrated with pictures and diagrams. who can show you the 
shades. Send today, be- 
fore Aot weather comes. 





Uniform with Harper's Practical Series £1.60 net 


ARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK HOUGH SHADE CORP. 


——_— ——— | _ ]_ 270 Mil Street, Janesville, Wis. 











\ reputation of over 
10 years is represented 
in this Trade Mark— 

Residence of G. W. Gray, Fort 


mn all genuine ' . ; ae oe =u 
i te bese, Ee 
JENKINS BROS.V ALVES. Fete Brey | ie Vader Times, Kena 
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Hats 


Parasols 
Warm Weather 


Dresses 


y Se > bs - > oe ee 


—J 


You probably have never stopped 

to consider the value of original 

. ideas from such designers as those 

Latest here mentioned. For, if you had, 

, . you would be a_ subscriber to 
Paris Fashions cot, ha 

fi _ Any one of these names is a syno- 

Callot Cheruit nym for fashion. And you will find 

Doecuillet their latest models in each issue of 


Harper’s Bazar. 
Jenny Beer 


Pp ; Worl With such a wealth of advance 
remet orth information it would be almost im- 
Paquin Redfern possible for you to be at fault in 
Martial et Armand any detail of your wardrobe. For 
. Paris, despite the war, is still the 
Suzanne Talbot fountain-head of fashion, and 
Evelyne Varon Harper’s Bazar has maintained its 


: superior fashion service. 
Jeanne Lanvin 


Maria Guy ' Thousands of other discriminating 
women profit by this authentic advice. 

Georgette If you haven't, it is simply because you 

- have overlooked it up to this time. But 
Reboux the coupon on the left leaves you no ex- 


P f) cuse. Sign it and mail now, before you 
Lewis % forget. 


Harpers Bazar 








DOS J PPL i 
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Wherever and whenever you want 
good candy, you can get Whitman’s. 
In the little far-off places you will find 
Whitman’s, as fresh and dainty and 
inviting as in the, big centers. Only 
sweets of Whitman’s quality could 
make so many friends in so many places. 


Makers of Whitman's Instantaneous 


Ask for the Super Extra Package by 
name. Chocolates of supreme Whitman 
quality in a charming assortment of 
nut, hard, and cream centers. Eighty 
cents the pound. This is the Package 
which first made Whitman’s famous— 
each piece a delightful “ reason why.” 


Ask for booklet or write us. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip. 




































Mae 
Pretty Clothes 
at Low Cost 


War has set people to thinking Women are wondering 
w they can save. In the April “Goop Heauru,” Mrs. 
Armstrong Whitney begins a series of articles telling 

w you can plan to have pretty clothes which are stylish 
healthful and, at the same time, without excessive cost. 
Whitney knows what she is writing about because she 
highest paid Fashion Authority in the world. Her 

e is in Paris, where she was when war broke out. 


Since 
she has crossed the ocean six times 


She is a prominent 
ber of the ‘American Colony” in Paris, buys her clothes 
1 the great Parisian dress artists and, in America, is a 
ler in the social, literary and club life of New York City. 
1 can get Mrs. Whitney's first article on “pretty clothes 
w cost”’ by sending ten two-cent stamps (20 cents) for 
April issue of “Goop Heautra” or—you can get all Mrs. 
tney’s articles by sending $2.00 for “Goop Heautn” 
me year. Address— 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 
> W. Main Street Battle Creek, Michigan 
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WEDDING 


Invitations 
Mnnouncements 
Mt Home Cards 


Very distinctive effects, finished 
in form, and correct in detail. 
Hand engraved by masters of the 
craft on finest Hurd’s Steel White 
Suede Stock. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
As an extra special inducement, 
we will engrave 50 cards in script 
for $1.25. Copper plate becomes 
your property, but will be held 
for future orders, if you wish. 
Write for samples 
Address Dept. D-1 





WM. H. HOSKINS CO. 


900 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A New Library Every Year 


@ A famous American statesman once said: “If I were asked to found a 
with one single set of books I would unhesitatingly select the volun 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 








and I would add a continuous subscription to that periodical.’’ 


{| Everybody knows Harper’s Macazine—but did you ever think of it in this w: 
a library that never grows stale and that automatically increases with each new nu 
| Let us take the twelve numbers for a year and see just what they are. Thess 
magazines contain nearly 2,000 pages of reading matter and illustrations—for no 
contains less than 160 pages or about 5,000 pages of book text. Published in book 
this would amount to about twenty volumes of average size. 
* In the field of fiction there is always one famous serial novel—often more. A new 
by Basil King, the author of “The Inner Shrine,” will begin soon. It is his greatest | 
Each month there are at least seven complete short stories—there were eighty-five act 
published during the last year. These in themselves are the equivalent of eight v: 
of fair size. 
* There were 24 articles on travel and exploration. 
| There were 17 articles on history and biography. These articles in themselves 
make more than two good-sized volumes. 
“| Then there is the fascinating field of science—the field in which new wonders ar 
worked almost every day. ‘There is at least one scientific article in every numbe: 
twelve articles during the year would make a great illustrated book of 500 pag: 
{ But there is still another feature of Harper’s MaGazine that is unequalled els: 
that rare yet indispensable quality of humor. Not only in its fiction are delici 
funny stories to be found, but each month there are eight pages given up entirely to h 
text and picture. So by the year’s end you get the equivalent of another big vv 
and this one all pure fun. 
{ Dozens of other subjects are covered—Art, Education, Literature, Sociology, Econo: 
Language, Child-life, Nature, etc., etc. There are full-page pictures in color in « 
number and always more than fifty illustrations by famous artists like F. Walter | 
C. E. Chambers, N. C. Wyeth, Elizabeth Shippen Green, J. A. Williams, W. J. Ay! 
Frank Craig, André Castaigne, May Wilson Preston, Howard Giles, etc., etc. And t! 
are frequent examples of the excellent art of wood engraving by Henry Wolf, who wv 
only for Harper’s. Harper’s Macazine is the most beautiful and interesting mag 
in the world, for no limit is ever placed on its cost. 


(Send in your subscription through your dealer, through) 
the Franklin Square Subscription Agency, or direct) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 


(ENS ST ST A eh cc TES ESTA 


35 cents a copy 


$4.00 a year 
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CORONA 


FOLDING TYPEWRITER 


“An Office In Your Grip” 


O carry a Corona is like having an office in you 
grip. If you travel —for profit or pleasure — you 
will find this portabie typewriter invaluable. It con- 
verts ‘ravel-time, formerly wasted, into productive-time. 





The Corona is standard in every respect, with every 
modern improvement, yet weighs only six pounds; when Jolded it takes up no 
more space than a large camera. It is handy, compact and durable. 

It is the 
men and women in all walks of life 


But the Corona is even more than the perfect traveler’s typewriter. 
personal typewriter for everybody. In fact, 
find innumerable uses for the Corona. 

Write for the name of the nearest Corona dealer, 


Booklet No.15 My, which gives all 
easily pay for its small cost 


and our interesting 

the details and shows how the Corona will 

$50.00) in time, money and patience saved, 

Corona Typewriter Co., Inc., Groton, N. Y., U. S. A. 
New York Salesroom: 141 West 42nd Street 


Note visible writing,com- 

e keyboard, ewe color 

n, back spacer, and 
her standard features. 





COUPON (Booklet 15 My) 
Write your name and address on margin oppo 
site and we will send you the Corona Booklet. 

















Fly-Rods and Fly-Tackle 


Suggestions as to their Manufacture 


“ Js 
ARTBRON Z 
and Use. Revised edition eh iL Products 

By H. P, WELLS | i’ weckmanchio. 


on = finish and durability, 
The book goes into all necessary details, at one-tenth the 

ith drawings and diagrams of the mak- — 

ay | > of rods : | flv-tackl i Book Rocks, Boudoir 
ig anc ust ol rods anc y-tackle anc the Paper Weights, Stat 
making of flies. It is the best authority Especially appropriate for 
n this subject in existence. 


Decorative use in the home 
: ’ Distinctive Gifts for all occasions 
Illustrated with Diagrams. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.75 net 


Unusual Bridge and other prizes 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


Kabbit 
Ash 
Tray 


amps, 


Ash Trays, 
uary, 


Portables, etc, 





Send for 
catalo 
illustrating 
200 art 
Prices range from $1.50 up subjects, 

Sold by the best dealers everywhere 
None genuine without this name—‘ARTBRONZ” 


KATHODION BRONZE WORKS 



































581 Fifth Avenue New York—— 











THE 


AL RUL 


_ BICYO LE 


LUB- INDEXES 





For Social Play 


Use the latest art backs at 
your next party. Two new designs 
issued every sixty days. 
Air-Cushion Finish Club Indexes 





For General Play 


In all languages “ Bicycle” 
means good, inexpensive play- 
ing cards.” Used by all nations. 

Ivory or Air-Cushion Finish 
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Wanted: 4eents 


When the European war is over millions of dollars 
will be spent in the production and purchase of war 
histories. No better or more interesting history 
will be produced than that now being published in 
monthly numbers by THE NEW YORK TIMES 
under the general title of CURRENT HISTORY. 
Agents who are accustomed to selling books or 
magazines should be able to make big money taking 
subscriptions for this beautifully illustrated war 
magazine. The subscription price is $3.00 a year. 
Single numbers sell for 25 cents. Unusually liberal 
terms are being made with agents. Write at once 


for detailed particulars. Address 


THE NEW YORK TIMES CURRENT HISTORY 
TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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” of apparel for men gives so much value as the Boston Garter. 
var using a4 the best materials and by maintaining the highest quality of 
“workman the “ Boston”’ has held the leadership for more than thirty years. 


peat ~ Sold everywhere. Silk, 50¢—Lisle, 25¢ GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, BOSTON 








All Colored Inks used in the 
HARPER PUBLICATIONS 


are made by 


THE AULT & WIBORG CO. 
OF NEW YORK 




















PROTECT . | 
At Soda ickS <a Ps, hui for All Ages 

i ; Me aise OO aY 7 ‘ Nourishing 

: 2 ; Delicious 

“. . Digestible 


tiie OTHERS ARE 
“IMIT ATIONS 
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“that's The Mang!" 


HE delicate child, 


who must be kept 
toned up with something. 
How much better, for you 
and for him, to give him some- 
thing that you don't have to 
coax him to take — something 
that tastes so good there'll be 
no fighting against it—and, best 
of all, something that's not drug 
or medicine but just a whole- 
some, nourishing, liquid - food- 
tonic. 


ANHEUSER- wesc 


Liquid-Food-Tonic 


A wine glassful at each meal and 
before going to bed will soon 
make another child of that deli- 
cate, anaemic boy or girl of yours. 
You'll see the appetite pick up. 
the cheeks fill out—yes! and 
there'll be more noise about the 
house —the noise of a healthy 
child. A genuine food and tonic 
for all who are weak, anaemic or 
run down. 


ALL DRUGGISTS 
MOST GROCERS 


Malt-Nutrine declared by 
U. S. Internal Revenue 
Department to be a pure 
malt product, not an alco- 
holic beverage. Contains 
14% per cent malt solids 
—1.9 per cent alcohol. 


Interesting Booklet 
on Request 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 








YouCanWeigh j 


Exactly What 


You Should 


——— 
You can— I know you can, 


because I have - 
reduced 32,000 wome: 
have built up-that man 
—scientifically, naturally, 
drugs, in the privacy of the 
rooms. 


You Can Be 
So Well! 


— ii you only knew Aow well! 
vitality—at the same time 1 
heart action; teach you how 
stand, walk and relieve such ailment 
Nervousness, Torpid 
Liver, Constipation, 
Indigestion, Etc. 
One pupil write “I weigh 83 
and | have gained wonderitully i 
Another says Last May I 
pounds, this May 1 weigh 12¢ 
SO WELL. 
W on’t you «it down and writ: 
now for my interesting boo! 
let? Vou are welcome to ii 
lt is FREE. Don’t wali 
you may forget it. 
I have had a wonderful _experien 
should like to tell you abou 


: Susanna Cocroft 
| Dept. 23, 624 Michigan Boulevard, CHICA | 








Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman. She i 
authority on t the Scientific care of the heaith and fig 


HOTEL CUMBERLANI 


NEW YORK 
Broadway at 54th Street 





Broadway cars 
Grand 


Central Dep 


7th Ave. Cars 


Penna. Stat 
New and Firepr 
Strictly F irst-( 
Rates Reasona 


$2.50 With Bath 
and up 


10 Minutes Walk 
40 Theatres 


Send for Book! 


H. P. STIMSON 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial 
Only N. Y. Hotel Window-Screened Througho 
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Every-where 


W hy ? 





Festivals and Fe 
PERCIVAL CHUBB 
Plays 


and 

ASSOCIATES 

The book is richly illustrated and affords def- 
nite guidance as to the staging, decorating and 
costuming, singing and dancing, the selection 
ind composition of plays, pageants, ceremo- 
nies. It is based on the long experience and 
practice of the Ethical Culture School of New 
York City. 
Fully Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 net 

HARPER & BROTHERS 


Crown 8vo 








| 
| 


| 


ir: 
Turkish Cigarette 


Makers.of the Highest 

Grade Turkish and 

Fgyptian Cigarettes 
in the World 


of the co-operation SO Leading 
Boat Builders, with the Gray 


—Utnas Motor Company is yours for the 
asking. Lists and describes 175 different Boats irom a $i2s 
fishing launch to a $2500 mahogany finished express launch, powered with 6 
cylinder self starting 4 cycle Gray Motor This Book is Free. Write for 
it today. Also Big Gray Marine Engine showing complete line 
2 and 4 cycle marine motors §55 upwards, 1 to 6 cylinders. 3to50 H P. 


GRAY MOTOR CO., 546 Gray Motor Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 





SEEKING A SUMMER CAMP? 


The SPECIAL CAMP SECTION 
of this issue offers a real help 








Drunkenness 
And Drug Using 
Can Be Cured 


Our treatment has 
stood the test of thirty-five 
years and cured half a million. 
Does not nauseate. Only medi- 
cal experts allowed to give the 
remedies in our own institutions. 


tt Keeley 
Treatment 


Successful 
mela 


FOR INFORMATION 
WRITE TO FOLLOW- 
ING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Pittsburg, Pa., 4246 Fifth Ave. 

Philadelphia, Pa.,812N. Broad St. 

San Francisco, Cal., Douglas Bldg. 

Los Angles, Cal., Marsh-Strong Bide. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., 918 N. Stiles St. 
Hot Springs, Ark. Portland, Maine 

Dwight, Il. Greensboro, N. C. 
Marion, Ind. Columbus, Ohio 
Plainfield, Ind. Columbia, 8. €, 
Crab Orchard, Ky. Seattle, Wash. 
Salt Lake City, Utah Waukesha, Wis. 
Guatemala City. Guat, Winnipeg, Man, 
London, England Puebla, Mexico 
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For worth-while 
articles read 


The 
NORTH 
The All hea Number of AMERICAN 


‘|raVer REVIEW 


for May 





the oldest magazine in this 


Just at a time when it will be most helpful country and the recognized 
to you comes a big special issue of TRAVEL : . . 

the ALL AMERICA number devoted to } | authoritative review 
this great country of ours—telling of short 
trips and long ones that may be taken, 








FOR SALE AT ALL 
describing scenic spots and rest places. MAGAZINE STANDS 
TRAVEL has devoted a lot of attention 


lately to the subject of making Americans 
acquainted with America, but this is the 
most inspirational issue of all. It will help 
you immensely with your vacation plans. 
Chis superb number with a hundred pic- 
tures and a score of special subjects is de- 


voted exclusively to America. It is the ARE YO 
vacationist’s magazine par excellence. Read 
the partial list of contents: Camping-out in 
Glacier Park; Through our Farthest South- S E E K I N G 
west; Motoring in the Canadian Rockies; 


Surveying our Greatest Volcano—Rainier; 
The Black Hills of South Dakota; Scenic 




















Wonders of Colorado; Into the Heart of 
Alaska; Along the Old Trails Motor Roads; 
The Atlantic Coast Resorts from Bar Harbor - 

toOld Point Comfort; The Mountain Resortsof The answer to your school 
the Eastern States; and other timely features. =— problem will probably be found 


SPECIAL VACATION OFFER : in the Educational Directory 


In order to aid thousands of American travelers this : of this issue. The facilities 
year who want to find the best way to “see America 
sow” we ofler this hest of travaiiue corapanions for the of our School Bureau are also 
next six months at the nominal sum of One Dollar. (The at your command for any 
magazine is regularly 25 cents a copy and $3 a year.) = Pate . 

This will include the services of the Travel Information additional assistance you may 
3ureau. Send tt ticket today, so as not to miss the . : : 
Bureac mB. . “ ; . _— require in selecting the school 


LT 


SUMMER TRIP TICKET best suited to your demands. 


McBRIDE, NAST & co., Union Square North, New York School Information , 
I want the All America : TRAVEL and succeed- 


ing issues, for x montl n all, at the special summer 
excursion rate lollar, herewith enclosed 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
Vame —e Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 


Addre 
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Sea Lion Caught with a Goerz! 
i ‘Quick action” pictures that are sharp from 

| edge to edge—these are the kind of pictures 


| 


take. The name “Goerz” means lenses and cameras of 
the highest obtainable quality tot he professional and amateur 
who want or must have perfect  first-time’’ pictures, 

Your dealer bas Goerz goods. The new tariff makes 
prices lower don’t forget that! 
Send for Special Catalog on High Grade ““Lenses and Cameras 


Cc. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 
321 K East 34th Street New York City 





TRAVEL-NOVELS 


MARGARET CAMERON 


The Involuntary Chaperon 
(SOUTH AMERICA) 

{ young widow is making a trip to South 
(America for the sake of chaperoning a friend’s 
daughter. With them also is the girl’s bachelor 
uncle, whose business interests have suggested 
the trip. The story, rich in color, humor, and 
literary distinction, reveals the social and busi- 
ness life of our South American neighbors. 
With Illustrations from Photographs taken by 

the Author. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


The Pretender Person 
(MEXICO) 

The author has brought together a jolly 
group of charming people— men and women, 
Id and young. Their flirtations and serious 
love affairs, begun on board ship and con- 
tinued in the tropics, result in delightfully 
humorous complications. The charm and spell 
if Mexico, seen through all sorts of American 
and native eyes, is almost as rich in interest 
as the story itself. 

Illustrated from Photographs. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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Costs but a few cents a day 


Baggage Insurance 


You need it if you— 


—are going to the Expositions at Califor- 
nia where baggage risks are multiplied. 

—travel for business or pleasure. 

—are going on a vacation anywhere. 


—keep any personal effects outside of 
your residence—at the office, golf or 
country club. 


—are sending your son or daughter to 
boarding school or college. 

Our Baggage Policy indemnifies you against loss due 
to fire, theft, transportation, etc., while the baggage isin 
the custody of any railroad, express company, steam- 
ship, hotel or clubhouse. 

A yearly policy relieves you of all worry, costs less in 
the end and automatically protects you and your family 
even though travelling in different places. 

The hazards and contingencies of travel are many, 
and you need this protection. The value of your bag- 
gage is more than you realize. 

emember the liability assumed by railroads, etc., is 
considerably /ess than the actual value of your baggage! 


It may save you hundreds of dollars 
Write today for information. 
Insurance Company 


of North America 
239 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. Founded 1792 


Writers ot insurance covering: 
Fire, rent, tornado, automobile, motor boat, marine, 
tourist, parce! post, leasehold, etc. 














WHEN YOU.GO TO 
CALIFORNIA— 


every Wells Fargo office 
is your trustworthy 
friend and informant. 


We have pavilions on 
the grounds of both ex- 
positions provided with 
rest and writing rooms 
and many other facilities 
for the use of purchasers of 


WELLS FARGO 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Guide-books to both Expositions on application to 
FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 51 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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THE IDEAL 
VACATION VOYAGE 


Delightful 17-day Cruises 


NEW YORK 


THROUGH THE 


PANAMA CANAL 
SAN F RANCISCO 


Large American 
Trans-Atlantic Liners 
“FINLAND” and “KROONLAND” 
22,000 Tons Displacement 
FROM New YORK FROM FRISCO 
MAY 1 MAY 26 
MAY 22 JUNE 16 
and Every Third Week Thereafter 
Highest Standard Cuisine and Service 


Circular Tickets, One Way Water Route, 
The Other Way Rail 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


9 Broadway 319 Geary Street 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


eH | 3 








AAI TUNLTTENEONRPEDEOATHENLOTOUAATANEOPPOOATUNORGOOOEUT ET) (C44PE0 0D PUL ATAVUS ERDAAAOERO EO OEORROO TEL HSEdE baton aK | 


NO EUROPE THIS YEAR! 
VISIT FOREIGN AMERICA 


DAY All Expense $ 
Northern Cruise 
equal in interest, novelty, and healthfulness to Visiting 


Visiting Foreién America 
HALIFAX, Nowa Scotia, the land of Evangeline, and S7. FOHNS, 


Newfoundland, the Norway of America, via the 


RED CROSS LINE 


New tourist steamsh! ps STE PHANO and FLORIZEL, fitted with every 
Cost of trip incluces every essential expense 
Sp lend 1«< ine, orchestra, sea sports. Ship 
is your hotel for the entire trip. Reruce "i rates for superior accommodations 

—May and June. Write today for illustrated booklet 24. 


BOWRING & COMPANY, 17 Battery PI, N. Y. 





a European cruise. 


cony ence and safety device. 
7 ens | at sea and 5 in port. 


| How the World 
WGrows Smaéller 


AUSTRALIA - In I9 Days 


What a difference between the old fashioned shi; 
ninety days to Australia and the splendid fast 10,000 | 
American Steamers of the Sydney Short I 


“Sonoma,” “Sierra,” or “Ventura” 
classed too At Lioyds—the best route to Hon 
Australia. Round trip Sydney, first cabin, $557 
—Honolulu, $110. Grand Tour of South Sea. 
cluding Honolulu, Samoa, Australia and Tx! 
$337.50, Sailing every 14 days for Hono 
—every 28 days for Sydney. Write for il! 
folders with colored maps of the Islands of the Pa 


OCEANIC Sz. SS. CO. 

















Boston, M 





671A Market Street San Francisco, (a! 
TRAVEL BY BOAT TO THE 
CALIFORNIA EXPOSITIONS 

Go the most delightful way to the Panama-Pacific and San D 
positions, Enjoy an all-sea voyage in a luxurious steams! 
takes vou down alone the Gulf Stream and then through t! 
Panama Canal. One way byr 
parses of a limited number are r 
booked for this trip. Also tour 
OUR America,Spain, the Riviera, Japa 
and the Philippines. Write for 'B 
| iEours 305 S. Rebecca ‘St, Pittsburgh, Pa 
| ESTE SSAMERICAN eal TET 
To the Panama Canal, California, The Expositions, Alaska. the PR 
Grand Canyon, our great National Parks. Yellowstone, Japan. Sc 
booklet. TEMPLE TOURS, 149 Tremont St., Boston, Ma 
CALIFORNIA EXPOSITIONS 
Tours to San Francisco including Yello 
Grand Canyon, Royal Gorge, etc. Japane 
tension in June. $193.50 wp. 
DELTA TOURS 
202 Woedward Building, Washington, » 
**SEE AMERICA NOW ” 
ACROSS THE 
CONTINENI 
DE LUXE MOTOR TOURS 
H. W. DUNNING & CO. 
108 Congregational House 
SEEKING A SUMMER CAM! 
The SPECIAL CAMP SECTION 
of this issue offers a real help 
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Martha’s Vineyard 
and Nantucket 


Ideal summer life, out in the Atlantic; 
beauty and companionship of the sea; 
exhilaration of its air; are yours at these 


Vacation Islands 


Rolling moors; inland lakes; lighthouses, wind- 
mills, quaint seaside villages; a picture of rest and 
contentment. 


Sheltered harbors for yachts and motor-boats; 
bathing; fresh and salt water fishing, golf. 


For illustrated booklets write Advertising 
Department, Room 453, New Haven, Conn 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R.R. 


ATLIN 


and the 


YUKON 


World wide travelers who 
know say it is one of the grandest J 
and most interesting trips in the 
world. Read what they say in 
“Opinions.” 


You will find it decidedly worth 9 
while to send for this and our § 


other booklets. They are free 
for the asking. 


Frequent Sailings, Special Rates, 
High Class Service 


HERMAN WEIG. 4 4 A. 4 F. ZIPF, T. M. 
115 W. Washington St. 07 Alaska Bidg. 
Chicago “Sete Wake 


White Pass & Yukon Route 














The Raymond & Whitcomb Co. begto announce the 


First Tour 


to the 


MIDNIGHT SUN’ 
IN AMERICA 


Starting June 3,1915 


(Strictly limited in. numbers) 


‘*RAYMOND - WHITCOMB SERVICE’’ 


* Visible only June2/-22. This won- 
derful tour includes California, Two- 
reatest Scenic Marvels of 

est, Alaska, Yukon, and 

Arctic Circle for the first 

view of the Midnight Sun in America, 





WE RAN THE FIRST TOURS: 


In 1879 To California 

1881 Yosemite 
1884 Yellowstone 
1887 Alaska 
1889 Canadian Rockies 
1900 Grand Canyon 
1912 Crater Lake 
1915 Two - Expositions 
1915 Midnight Sun 

+ (and have been running to in America 


these places ever since — let 

us take you there this year.) 
@, We have been taking cultivated Americans 
across the continent for 36 years, giving them 
comfort and luxury—with wise economy. 


*“RAYMOND-WHITCOMB SERVICE’’ 


@, Our clients have nothing to worry about. 
We do all the work, arrange and attend to 
all the details. They travel in privacy with 
undisturbed enjoyment. 

@, Under our tour management it becomes 
possible for you to keep your expenses with- 
in an alloted cost. 

@, Tours $385 to $1200—shorter tours at lower prices. 
@, Letters, asking any travel question, welcomed. 

@, Spring and Summer booklets now ready. 


@, Bookings now open for Salifornia, the, Midnight 
Sun in America, and other “Land Cruises 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


BOSTON NEWYORK PHILA. CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


OFFICIALLY APPOINTED: 
General Tour Agents — San Francisco Exposition 
Off’! Tourist Representatives— San Diego Exposition 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO 


17 Temple Place Boston, Mass. 
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af Vacation Spots 











await you in the beautiful lake and 
mountain country of Northern New | 


York reached by the 


Delaware & Hudson 
Lines 
Shortest, Quickest and Best 
Between New York and Montreal 


Saratoga Springs, Lake George, Lake Cham- 
plain, Ausable Chasm, Lake Placid and Coop- 
erstown, with their historic associations and 
natural beauty, are among the best known of 
the many popular centres which attract a 
host of visitors during the Summer season. 


“D.& H.” through trains leave the New York 
Grand Central Terminal. Summer passengers 
on the Hudson River 
Boat Lines can make 
connections with 
“D. & H.” trains at 
Albany and Troy. 
**A Summer Paradise’”’ 


contains photographs 
and descriptions of 
i of delightful 
placestochoose from 
—lake resorts with 
heating — fishing— 
otels and cottages 
with finest facilities 
for tennis and golf. 
in stamps 


RAIL AND 
STEAMER 
LINES 











COLORADO SPRINGS PARK SYSTEM ow one 


The Pikes Peak Region 


Land of the Real Vacation Rest 


Spend your vacation this summer where you 
will find the rest that rejuvenates—where won 
derful scenery of great -variety, trails,’ auto 
roads, golf links, give opportunity for vigorous 
up-building outdoor life—where you can io in 
comfort in one of America’s most delightful res 
idence cities—where you can enjoy yourself lei 
surely and need not feel the hurry and excitement 
of large crowds—where the cool summer days, the 
sunshine, the mountain air and the pure water 
will impart new life and energy. Make Colorado 
Springs and Manitou your summer home. 
You can buy your ticket through to the expo- 
sitions if you so desire; and you have the privi- 
Jege of stopping over here a few days, a week, 
a month or longer. 
Write today for further information and free illustrated 
booklets. We shall gladly answer all your questions and 
help you to secure pleasant accommodations. 

THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

405 Burns Bidg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


SEE AMERICA NOW—SEE COLORADO FIRST 
The Nation’s Scenic Playground. 
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Combines every convenience and home com 
fort and commends itself to people of refine 
ment wishing to be within easy reach of the 
railroad stations, social, shopping and dra- 
matic centers. From Pennsylvania Sta 
tion take Seventh Avenue cars, and get off 
at 55th Street; walk twenty steps west. 
Gq From Grand Central Terminal take 
Broadway cars, and get off at the door. 

RATES 
Without bath, from $1.50 
With bath, from $2.00 single 
With bath, from ~ 00 double 


bite ~ wean L. H. BINGHAM, 
Ver 
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LAKE LINES 


Across Lake 
Erie from 
Sunset to 
Sunrise 


0 
You leave in the cool curvenan 


'- ‘ov ar- - 
heat of 
What better means of travel between Detroit and Buffalo than a 

ight journey by boat, a delightful evening on the water, a refreshing 
night's sleep, a fascinating view of sunrise in the morning 

_ Two of the largest and finest side wheel steamers afloat, City of Detroit 
Ill and City of Cleveland Ill, make the trip across Lake Erie early every 
evening and arrive at their destination early the next morning--one 
steamer going from Detroit to Buffalo, the other from Buffalo to Detroit 
These two “‘floating palaces’’ 

and comfort--beautiful cool parlors, music, telephones in every stateroom, 
washed air ventilating systems, splendid dining service, perfect attend- 
ance--every comfort of a first-class hotel. 

“Take a D. & C. Boat when you go afioat."" Daily service between 
Detroit and Cleveland and Detroit and Buffalo; four trips weekly from 
Toledo and Detroit to Mackinac Island and way ports; special day trips 
between Detroit and Cleveland during July and August--daily service be 
tween Toledo and Put-in-Bay. Wee wae Ft every Saturday be 
tween Detroit and Cleveland and Detroit and Buffalo, returning every 
Monday morning. 

Railroad Tickets Accepted for Transportation on_D. and C. Line 
Steamers between Detroit and Buffalo or Detroit and Cleveland, either 
lirection. Information on rates and time tables upon request. For illus 
trated pamphlet and Great Lakes map, send two cent stamp to L. G 
Lewis, Gen’l Passenger Agent. 


DETROIT & CLEVELAND NAVIGATION COMPANY 
9 Wayne Street, Detroit, Mich. 

PHILIP H. MeMILLAN, President 

A. A. SOHANTZ, Vice-President & Gen. Mer: 


All D. & C. steamers arrive and depart from 
Third Ave. Wharf, Detroit 
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California 
Expositions 


An educational and entertaining trip to the two 
mammoth Expositions, where exhibits from 
more than forty nations portray the achieve- 
ments of the world. 


TRAVEL VIA THE 


Northern Pacific Ry 


The cool Northern route “Over the Scenic High- 
way” in through daily trains from Chicago, St. 
Louis and Kansas City, connecting with steam- 
ship lines at Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, 
Great Northern Pacific S. S. Co. at Astoria or 
“Shasta Route” to San Francisco. Choice of 
routes via Puget Sound or along the Columbia 
River from Spokane. 


Stop at GARDINER GATEWAY for a tour of 
Yellowstone National Park 


“Nature's Own World's Exposition” 


View the strange phenomena and unequalled 
beauty of the world’s greatest Wonderland. 
Low Excursion Fares Daily Until Nov. 30 
Personally escorted tours to and through Yel- 
lowstone Park weekly from Chicago during the 
park season. 
Send for illustrated travel literature, including 
Exposition folder. 


A. M. CLELAND “SEE 


ba hh Se AMERICA’ 


A. M. CLELAND, G. P. A., 521 Northern Pacific Bldg., St. 
Paul, Minn. Please send me information and literature regard- 
ing the Expositions, the Yellowstone and the Northern Pacific. 


Name___ Address 
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THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 


THE PIONEER AMERICAN “CURE” FOR THE TREATMENT OF HEART DISEASE 


Twenty -five years’ experience in giving the Nauheim Baths with a Natural Ferruginous lodo-Bromo Brine 





Oe GLEN SPRINGS 


A Mineral Springs Health Resort and Hotel. Open All the Year. 


Five Minutes’ Walk From Watkins Glen 


ry between the Great I. hes an Cee POasben. \ Thousand Miles of Good Roads radiate through the I R 
ig, Boating, Fishi sic, Dancing. Well-kept and sporty Golf Course, Tennis Couste, Putting Gre 
are given under the direction of physicians. Complete Hydrotherapeutic, Mecha " 
Electrical Equipment. For the treatment of heart disease, rheumatism, gout ibete 
obesity, neuralgia, digestive disorders, anemia, neurasthenia, diseases of the t 
system, liver and kidneys, we offer advants iges unsurpassed in this country or | 


For Descriptive Booklets address WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, President, Watkins, New York, on Seneca Lake 














HOTEL ASPINWALL, Lenox, Mass. .2s"stchs: | 


One of the most fashionable and attractive resorts in this Country. Accommodates 500 guests. Thr 
Golf Courses; Tennis, Saddle Horses, Driving; Motoring; Dancing; etc. Opens June 19th, closes late | 
in October. Furnished Cottages for rent for the season. Write for circular. 
W. W. Brown, Hotel Manhattan, 42nd St., New York City, until June Ist, after that, Lenox, Mas: 
GRANLIDEN HOTEL, Lake Sunapee, New Hampshire, At Gateway to the White Mountains, 





under same management 
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Attractive Short Sea Trips 
for Spring Vacations 
NEW YORK TO 


OLD POINT COMFORT, By es 38% 
NORFOLK & RICHMOND, VA. si 







SSS SSeS 





M1 Special 4-Day, All Water Tour Sd a i 
$ 888 miles of all $ 00 Historic James ie ” ; 
; water travel River Route } 


A 


Including all expenses afloat and ashore 
Every week day at 3 P. M. 
from Pier 25, North River, New York. 




















Send for illustrated pamphlet No. 37 FA y [ 
J J. BROWN, Gen’! Pass. Agt. , 
‘sa. W. L.WOODROW, Traf. Mgr. i, 
ake X ~~ | 




















“Oh! for boyhood’s painless play, 

Sleep that wakes in laughing day, 
Health that mocks the doctor's rules, ht J a 
Kuowledge never learned in schools.” : ripen Th pee = Ban LT 
WHITTIER 


A Summer Camp 


for your boys or girls? 





the “Niagara te the Bea” trip. 
The tranquil St. Lawrence, with 


Thinking about what's best for 
them next summer? Then turn 
to the Summer School and Camp 
Section.of the Educational Direc- 
tory of this issue. 

For additional assistance in mak- 







Canadian habitant, the 

ful Saguenay river a] and pic- 
turesque Cape Tri 

All thie forms a hol 











of the | ing a suitable selection please 
Kshires : command our 
Thre 


yses late 


School Information Bureau 


STEAMSHIP LINES 
LiMiTED 






x, Mass. | HARPER’S MAGAZINE —————<—< 
nmtains, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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HOTEL SIPPICAN. MARION. Mass 


Post Office: Marion, Mass. 
One of New England’s exclusive Summer resorts. Season: June to September. 
Capacity 150. Orchestra. Tennis, Golf, Bathing, Fishing, Sailing. Electric Lights 
Send for booklet. HARRY T. MILLER, Ownership Management 


Until June 7th address Mr. Miller, at Woodland Park Hotel, Auburndale, Mass. (Open year round 
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San Francisco and San Diego i 


Expositions are open — 


On your Santa Fe Way — 
to California visit the 
Ohh ne ree 
old-new city 

man the Canyon y bos. 








a les, jes oni st 
and Big Tree 


Dail Bericht u 
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about one round trip 





i f 
- Four daily transcontinental including Cali # 
nied Exclusively 
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Atchison opel & Santa Fe Railway. Talay ne ak 
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HE Manutfac- 

turer who brands 
his goods and ad- 
vertises them na- 
tionally is so sure 
of their quality that 
he is willing to 
stand the full force 
of possible com- 
plaints. 


He is making some- 
thing for which he is 
proud to be responsible. 
His trade-mark secures 
for him the increased 
sales that result from 
satisfaction and identifi- 
cation. At the same 
time it secures to 





the 


public the certainty of 


HARPER'S 


quality which the known 
manufacturer must main- 
tain if he is to continue 
to be successful. 


When you buy, buy 
goods that are trade- 
marked and advertised. 
The manufacturers of 
such goods stand behind 
them. Your satisfaction 
is vital to the continued 
success of the trade- 
marked, advertised ar- 
ticle. 


Trade-marks and na- 
tional advertising are the 
two greatest public ser- 
vants in business to-day. 
Their whole tendency is 
to raise qualities and 
standardize them, while 
reducing prices and sta- 
bilizing them. 


MAGAZINE 


MEMBER OF THE QUOIN CLUB 


THE NATIONAL 


PERIODICAL ASSOCIATION 
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PANAMA-CALIFORNIA EXPOSITION 
SAN DIEGO, CAL. 


eon 





American Bankers Association) 





/ “A.B.A: Cheques 
( 


Visitors to the Expositions 
at San Francisco and San 
Diego, and tourists in all 
parts of the world, can 
have their travel funds safe 
and convenient by using 
“A.B.A.”’ Cheques. They 
are accepted like actual 
money by hotels, Pullmans, 
steamship lines,ticket offices 
and the best merchants, and 
are safe to carry. There is 
no red tape in using them; 
simply countersign a cheque 
and pay your bill. 


Get them at your Bank 


or write to Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, New York, as to where 
they may be obtained in your 
vicinity. 
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Seven Reasons Why You Should 
Have a Delco-Equipped Car 


. The Delco System is the pioneer in the electric cranking, light- 
ing and ignition field. 

. It is built by an organization of engineers whose experience 
covers the entire period of electric cranking development. 

3. For four years, Delco has led the way in the introduction and 
perfecting of electrical equipment for gasoline cars. 

4. The Delco System is marvelously simple. It is built on 
honor—of the very finest materials. It is not apt to get out 
of order—and if it does, the parts are so accessible as to be 
easily reached and regulated. 

. Delco Ignition, with its automatic spark advance, insures a 
perfect spark and full development of power at all speeds and 
even in the hands of inexperienced drivers. 

. Delco current regulation insures an adequate supply 
of current in the batteries under all ordinary operat- 
ing conditions—and never permits damage to bat- 
tery through overcharge. 

7. More than 225,000 satisfied 
owners of Delco-equipped 
cars are the 
unquestioned 
visible proof of 
Delco Supre- 
macy. 


The Dayton Engineering Laboratories Company, 
Dayton, Ohio 
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‘Start your Berkey & Gay collection today” 








There is adistinct value to you 
in the Berkey & Gay shopmark 
VWVE MAKE nothing which does not bear our 


shopmark. This is not a label, but is inlaid in 
each piece—a part of it. 








(J It is a guide in the selection of authoritative furni- 
ture. It is a permanent guaranteeof that excellence 
of woods and faithfulness of workmanship which 
makes our furniture “For Your Children’s Heir- 
looms.” You will be pleased at the extreme rea- 
Regis = sonableness of the prices on our productions. 
Nth, 


Pr ae @ Acquaintance with the store handling Berkey & 
eal Gay _sernasn in your locality is worth while. _ It is 
usually the best store in every city and the Berkey 

& Gay agency bespeaks a store prepared to show 

the best examples of the furniture art. The follow- 

ing firms exemplify Berkey & Gay representation: 


Marshall Field & Co., Chicago Lammert Furniture Co., St. Louis 
Paine Furniture Co., Boston Daniels & Fisher Stores Co., Denver 
The Sterling & Welch Co,,Cleveland McAllister-Mohler,Columbus 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. 


Factory, Executive Offices and Show Rooms 
196 Monroe Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Eastern Office and Show Rooms 
113-119 East 40th Street, New York. 
Any of the following publications free on request: “The Story of 


Berkey & Gay,” ‘Entertaining Your Guests,” ‘“Things to Remember,” 
Masterpieces in Miniature,” Eugene Fields’ ‘‘In Amsterdam 
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COPY om PROCTER & GAMBLE 06 


‘| ABIES and Ivory Soap seem to belong to each other. It is natural to think 

| . . " : . . ae 

iB) of Ivory Soap in connection with a baby’s tender skin and it is almost 
“= impossible not to think of baby's bath when recalling the many particular 

things which lvory does so well. 


The sensitive little body demands a soap that is mild and pure, above all else. To most people 
Ivory has come to mean the mildest and purest soap that can be made. 


Users of Ivory Soap now think of it as the soap for all better-than-ordinary purposes. They know 
that it is capable of the most exacting things—that even the tender skin of a 
new baby is unhurt by its use. 


The Ivory Soap “ Baby Book ™ is a valuable treatise on the raising of healthy, 


happy children. You may have a copy free of charge by addressing 
The Procter & Gamble Company, Dept. 18, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


IVORY SOAP. . {iit} . . 994% PURE 


IT FLoaTS 
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~We are advertised by our loving friends” 
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Protect Your Baby 


Safeguard him in every way. 
If he must be fed artificially 
Use the 


Mellins Food Method 
of Milk Modification 
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Absolutely Pure 


Made from 


Grape Cream of Tartar 
NO ALUM 


Personal 
Power— 


The capacity to plan and 
put into action ideas for success 
—requires ‘‘a sound mind in a 
sound body.”’ 


The famous wheat and bar- 
ley food— 


Grape-Nuts 


is scientifically prepared for 
body and mind building— 


“There's a Reason” 


Sold by Grocers everywhere 
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| Absolutely Pure 
jand Delicious. 


| An ideal beverage,of high 
| | grode and great nutrilive value 
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<4) DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Like an old Friend— 
You can depend upon it. 
Made in Self-Filling, Regular and Safety Types. 
Sold at the Best Stores. 
L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, New York | 














